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THE WOMEN MEN DON'T SEE 


I lunge upright on the crutch and look over the bank 
at a frozen scene. 


Ruth is crouching sideways on the ledge, clutching—- 
her stomach. They are about a yard below, floating 
on the river in a skiff. There are three of them. 


They are tall and white. I try to see them as men in 
some kind of white jumpsuits. The one nearest the 
bank is stretching out a long white arm toward Ruth. 
She jerks and scuttles further away. 


The arm stretches after her. It stretches and stretches. 
It sretches two yards and stays hanging in the air. 
Small black things are wiggling from its tip. 


I look where their faces should be and see black 
hollow dishes with vertical stripes. The stripes move 
slowly ... 


There is no more possibility of their being human... 
“A MASTERPIECE OF SHORT STORY WRITING” 
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Wo Is TIPTREE, Wuar Is HE? 
Robert Silverberg 


THERE IS NO one with the surname of “Tiptree” in the 
1971 Manhattan telephone directory, which is the most 
recent Manhattan Telephone directory I own. I hadn’t 
expected to find James Tiptree, Jr., in the Manhattan 
book, because I know he gets his mail in a suburb of 
Washington, D.C. But there were no Tiptrees at all in 
the book, a fact I regard as significant, for I have long 
held the belief that every surname currently in human 
use is to be found in the Manhattan directory. Tiptree 
is, therefore, an uncommon name. (There are no Tip- 
trees to be found in the telephone books of the San 
Francisco region, where I live, and I suspect there are 
none in the directories for the Washington suburbs. 
There are no entries for “Tiptree” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, either, save only a reference to Tiptree 
Heath in Essex, where, according to my 1910 edition, 
conditions are exceptionally favorable for growing 
strawberries, raspberries, and currants. An uncommon 
name, Tiptree.) 

An uncommon writer, too. 

The name of James Tiptree, Jr., slipped quietly into 
the consciousness of the science-fiction-reading public 
with the March, 1968 issue of Analog, which offered a 
frenetic little farce called “Birth of a Salesman,” fur- 
nished with characters named Freggleglegg and Love- 
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body and Splinx and was distinguished mainly by a 
certain lunatic energy of pace. A few months later If 
published “The Mother Ship,” a substantial though 
conventional story about Earth’s first contact with 
aliens; and about the same time Fantastic ran Tiptree’s 
“Fault,” a trifle of a story built around a startling and 
disturbing concept of time-displacement. (It can be 
found in this collection—a good example of Tiptree ap- 
prentice-work.) The Tiptree byline popped up now and 
then through the autumn of 1968 and the early months 
of 1969, but it was the odd and evocative surname, 
rather than the stories themselves, that stuck in my 
mind. 

The March, 1969 Galaxy, though, gave us a Tiptree 
which, while of unpretentious scope, opened trapdoor 
after trapdoor for the reader and ultimately shoved him 
neatly into a bottomless abyss. This was “The Last 
Flight of Dr. Ain,” hardly more than 2000 words long; 
it is also present in this volume. “Dr. Ain” captured the 
attention of enough members of the Science Fiction 
Writers of America to make it one of four finalists in 
the short-story category on that year’s Nebula ballot. 
The other three nominees were by people named El- 
lison, Niven, and Silverberg; it happens that Silverberg 
took home the trophy that time, but the juxtaposition 
of one unfamiliar name on that ballot with three such 
well-known ones ensured that Tiptree’s next few offer- 
ings would get more than usual scrutiny from his fellow 
writers. 

“Dr. Ain,” award nomination notwithstanding, is 
relatively primitive Tiptree: told hastily and jerkily, 
with disconcerting and superfluous changes of view- 
point. Tiptree himself has spoken disparagingly of his 
handling of the story, in an essay that appeared in the 
February, 1972 issue of Phantasmicom, an amateur 
journal of science-fiction commentary published in Bal- 
timore. Yet in that same essay he noted that “Dr. Ain” 
fulfilled one of his major purposes as a writer: to con- 
vey the mystery and strangeness of existence. “Life,” 
he wrote, “plunks you amid strangers making strange 
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gestures, inexplicable caresses, threats, unmarked but- 
tons you press with unforeseen results, important- 
sounding gabble in code... and you keep sorting it 
out, understanding five years later why she said or did 
whatever, why they screamed when you— 

“.... Take ‘The Last Flight of Dr. Ain.’ That whole 
damn story is told backward. ... It’s a perfect example 
of Tiptree’s basic narrative instinct. Start from the end 
and preferably 5,000 feet underground on a dark day 
and then DON’T TELL THEM.”* 

That passage is a clue to Tiptree’s normal working 
method in almost all of these stories. He likes to create 
a sense of disorientation and alienation, gradually and 
never completely resolved as the story reaches its cli- 
max. This, perhaps, is why so many Tiptree stories are 
about alien life-forms, beings whose motives and pur- 
poses are unfathomable to us. The mindless monsters 
of “On the Last Afternoon,” the silent intruders of 
“The Women Men Don’t See,” the hideous gray 
lumps of “The Milk of Paradise,” the biology-driven 
beings of “Love is the Plan, the Plan is Death,” even 
the winsome, wistful alien of “All the Kinds of Yes,” 
all reflect some underlying Tiptreesque view of the uni- 
verse as a strange, all but incomprehensible place, 
through which we wander in a brave, desperate, but 
only occasionally successful quest for answers. 

Tiptree has chosen—perhaps out of a cunning sense 
of public relations, perhaps out of some reclusive 
component in his nature—to cloak his own persona in 
mystery. Science fiction is a field in which writers natu- 
rally gravitate together, in which it is not at all unusual 
for nearly all of a writer’s closest friends to be fellow 
science-fictionists; yet I know no one within the s-f 
fraternity who has met Tiptree, no one who has any 
idea what he looks like or what he does for a living. As 
his reputation as a writer has grown, and it grew 
mightily through 1970 and 1971 and 1972 as his work 


* Reprinted from Phantasmicom 9, February 1972. Copyright 
© 1972 by Donald G. Keller and Jeffrey D. Smith. 
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became increasingly accomplished, curiosity about the 
man behind the stories became intense—especially once 
it was apparent that he intended to maintain as much 
privacy as possible in this notoriously gregarious liter- 
ary universe. He writes letters, yes, copious and vigor- 
ous letters, but the return address is a post-office box in 
Virginia. He makes no telephone calls to editors, 
agents, or other writers. If he comes to science-fiction 
conventions, he does so incognito. 

Inflamed by Tiptree’s obstinate insistence on per- 
sonal obscurity, science-fictionists have indulged them- 
selves in the wildest sort of speculation about him. His 
real name, it is often said, is something other than Tip- 
tree, though no one knows what it might be. (That 
“Tiptree” is a pseudonym is plausible enough, but I 
rather hope it isn’t so. I like the name and want it to 
belong by birthright to the man who uses it on these 
stories.) It has been suggested that Tiptree is female, a 
theory that I find absurd, for there is to me something 
ineluctably masculine about Tiptree’s writing. I don’t 
think the novels of Jane Austen could have been writ- 
ten by a man nor the stories of Ernest Hemingway by a 
woman, and in the same way I believe the author of 
the James Tiptree stories is male. 

Because Tiptree lives just a few miles from the Pen- 
tagon, or at least uses a mailing address in that vicinity, 
and because in his letters he often reports himself as 
about to take off for some remote part of the planet, 
the rumor constantly circulates that in “real” life he is 
some sort of government agent involved in high-secu- 
rity work. His obviously first-hand acquaintance with 
the world of airports and bureaucrats, as demonstrated 
in such stories as “The Women Men Don’t See,” gives 
some support to this notion, just as his equally keen 
knowledge of the world of hunters and fishermen, in 
the same story, would appear to prove him male. Tip- 
tree’s admisstion to one of his editors that he spent 
most of World War II in a Pentagon subbasement has 
contributed to this myth, and his place in the Federal 
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bureaucracy seemed to be confirmed when he wrote to 
me, a few years ago, that he was “a Midwesterner who 
batted around jungly parts of the globe when young 
and worse jungles with desks when old.” Recently, 
however, Tiptree has tried to spike some of these 
rumors, declaring, “I do not, repeat it, work for the 
CIA, the FBI, NSA, the Treasury, the narcs,-or the 
Metropolitan Park Police.” 

For information of a non-negative kind about his life 
we must turn to the sixth issue (June, 1971) of that es- 
timable Baltimore s-f journal, Phantasmicom. The edi- 
tors of this mimeographed publication, Jeffrey D. Smith 
and Donald G. Keller, struck up a close postal ac- 
quaintance with Tiptree early on, and over the years 
have inveigled from him a valuable series of revealing 
pieces. In Phantasmicom 6 Tiptree submitted to an in- 
terview by editor Smith, in which he declared: 

“I was born in the Chicago area a long time back, 
trailed around places like colonial India & Africa as a 
kid.... Pm one of those for whom the birth and hor- 
rendous growth of Nazism was the central generation 
event. From it I learned most of what I know about 
politics, about human life, about good and evil, cour- 
age, free will, fear, responsibility, and What To Say 
Goodbye To.... And, say it again, about Evil. And 
Guilt. If one of the important things to know about a 
person is the face in his nightmares, for me that face 
looks much like my own. ... . 

“At any event, by the time I had finished the dec- 
ade’s worth of instruction in How Things Are provid- 
ed by this event—you know, joining organizations, 
getting in the Army, milling around in the early forms 
of American left-wing sentiment, worrying about Is It 
Going to Happen Here—an occupation I haven’t given 
up—getting out of the Army, doing a little stint in gov- 
ernment, trying a dab in business, etc., etc., I realized 
that my whole life, my skills and career, such as they 
were, my friends, everything had been shaped by this 
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event, and rather derailed from what Fd intended to be 
in a vague way.”* 

The person who comes through to me from these au- 
tobiographical statements does not seem to be any sort 
of secret agent, though he may well have some sort of 
professional entanglement with the Washington bu- 
reaucracy. Tiptree himself, in the Smith interview, of- 
fers several reasons for his rigid separation of personal 
life and literary career, among them that he feels a 
reader’s evaluation of a story ought not to be colored 
by special knowledge of the writer’s background or 
personality and that “the people I have to do with in- 
clude many specimens of prehistoric man, to whom 
the news that I write ugh, science fiction would shatter 
any credibility I have left.” But he also invokes a cer- 
tain playfulness: “The last remaining part of my sec- 
retiveness is probably nothing more than childish glee. 
At last I have what every child wants, a real secret 
life. Not an official secret, not a q-clearance poly- 
graph-enforced bite-the-capsule-when-they-get-you se- 
cret, nobody else’s damn secret but MINE. Some- 
thing THEY don’t know. Screw Big Brother. A beau- 
tiful secret REAL world, with real people, fine friends, 
doers of great deeds & speakers of the magic word, 
Frodo’s people if you wish, and they write to me and 
accept my offerings, and I’m damned if I feel like 
opening the door between that magic reality and the 
universal shitstorm known as the real (sob) 
‘world. ...” 

So, then, James Tiptree—a man of 50 or 55, I guess, 
possibly unmarried, fond of outdoor life, restless in his 
everyday existence, a man who has seen much of the 
world and understands it well. All of these are mere 
hypotheses, based largely on the evidence of the Phan- 
tasmicom articles, Tiptree’s own occasional letters, and 
the stories themselves, which I think reflect much of 
the authentic Tiptree in characters like Dr. Ain, slink- 


* Reprinted from Phantasmicom 6, June 1971. Copyright © 
1971 by Donald G. Keller and Jeffrey D. Smith. 
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ing from airport to airport, or Ruth Parsons of that 
remarkable story “The Women Men Don’t See,” deter- 
minedly tight-lipped about every aspect of her life in 
government service. What is mot hypothetical is the 
quality of Tiptree’s writing, which has grown steadily 
more powerful and profound in the few years since 
his debut. 

“My aim really is not to bore,” he has said. “I read 
my stuff with radar out for that first dead sag, the sig- 
nal of oncoming boredom. The onset of crap, stuffing, 
meaningless filler, wrongness. And don’t repeat at me, 
you bastard. ... Bleeding Sebastian, how I have been 
bored in my life.... I won’t do it to anyone else. If I 
can help it.” 

Tiptree’s stories don’t bore. They are lean, muscular, 
supple, relying heavily on dialog broken by bursts of 
stripped-down exposition. Although there is no real sty- 
listic influence discernible, I think his work is analo- 
gous to that of Hemingway, in that Hemingway pre- 
ferred to be simple, direct, and straightforward, at least 
on the surface. He was also a formidable and extraordi- 
nary technical innovator, who altogether reshaped the 
character of the modern short story, but Hemingway 
kept that aspect of his art well out of sight of the casual _ 
reader. Hemingway was a deeper and trickier writer 
than he pretended to.be; so too with Tiptree, who con- 
ceals behind an aw-shucks artlessness an astonishing 
skill for shaping scenes and misdirecting readers into 
unexpected abysses of experience. And there is, too, 
that prevailing masculinity about both of them—that 
preoccupation with questions of courage, with absolute 
values, with. the mysteries and passions of life and 
death as revealed by extreme physical tests, by pain 
and suffering and loss. Hemingway, of course, much di- 
luted his reputation as a writer in his later years by in- 
dulging in public escapades that made him look foolish 
and absurd; Tiptree has made no such error. 

This is only the second book of Tiptree’s to be pub- 
lished. The first came out in 1973, from Ace Books— 
Ten Thousand Light-Y ears From Home, a collection of 
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fifteen stories that appeared originally between 1968 . 


and 1972. It includes most of Tiptree’s earliest stories, 
although several major works of 1969 puzzlingly have 
been excluded from both Tiptree volumes to date—the 
novelet “Your Haploid Heart” being the most conspic- 
uous of these mysterious omissions. The Ace collection, 
because it spans five years of work, does show Tiptree’s 
evolution from a skilled handler of conventional s-f 
materials to the darker, more powerful artist he later 
became: such stories as “And I Awoke and Found Me 
Here on the Cold Hill’s Side (1971), “The Man Who 
Walked Home” (1972), and the terrifying, nightmarish 
“Painwise” (1972) testify to that newer, deeper Tiptree. 

The present volume provides a similar cross-section 
of Tiptree’s work, containing not only his most recent 
short stories but also a good many that date from the 
first couple of years of his career—“The Last Flight of 
Dr. Ain” (1969), “Fault” (1968), “Through a Lass 
Darkly” (1970), and two or three others. They are re- 
spectable little stories, the writing of which would be a 
disgrace to no one, but they serve here mainly to il- 
luminate the growth of the writer-to-be. The heart of 
this book is the group of 1972 and 1973 stories. As, 
for example, “The Women Men Don’t See” (1973), 
which I think is something of a masterpiece of short- 
story writing: structurally simple, but vivid in detail 
and overwhelming in psychological insight. The the- 
matic solution is an ancient s-f cliché—Earth-women 
carried off by flying-saucer folk—redeemed and wholly 
transformed by its sudden shattering vision of women, 
stolid and enduring, calmly trading one set of alien 
masters for another that may be more tolerable. It is a 
profoundly feminist story told in entirely masculine 
manner, and deserves close attention by those in the 
= lines of the wars of sexual liberation, male and fe- 
male. 

Then there is “On the Last Afternoon” (1972)—a 
flawed story, to me, trying but not quite succeeding to 
mate an introspective narrative and scenes of terrible 
energy. Yet it is worthy despite its problems of struc- 
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ture because it demonstrates one of Tiptree’s special 
gifts: his ability to create a scene of sustained and pro- 
longed movement, a juggernaut; when the aliens come 
ashore in all their monstrous unthinking bulk he gives 
us a characteristic Tiptree specialty, a sense of extend- 
ed process, that makes the scene literally unforgetta- 
ble. (See also Evan’s climb of The Clivorn in “And I 
Have Come Upon This Place by Lost Ways,” or the 
manifestation of the alien being in a novella not in- 
cluded in this book, “A Momentary Taste of Being.” ) 

And so much more—the comic extravaganza “All 
the Kinds of Yes,” the Nebula-winning “Love is the 
Plan, the Plan is Death,” the Hugo-winning “The Girl 
Who Was Plugged In,” the sinister and chilling “The 
Milk of Paradise”—oh, a feast, positively a feast. An 
unusual book, an uncommon writer. 

We have much to look forward to. Tiptree has not 
yet, so far as I know, written a novel; the long story “A 
Momentary Taste of Being,” published in 1975, is the 
closest he has come to a large-scale work. When he feels 
ready for it, he’ll write one, and it will amaze us. At 50 
or 55 or whatever age he may be, Tiptree is in a state 
of constant growth and change. In the most recent of 
his Phantasmicom pieces, a memorable essay called 
“Going Gently Down,” he meditates on the coming of 
old age and offers these closing thoughts, thoughts 
which augur well for the future course of his develop- 
ment as an artist: 

“By the time you get to sixty (I think) the brain is a 
lace of incredible resonances. It’s packed full of life, 
istories, processes, patterns, half-glimpsed analogies 

between a myriad levels. ... One reason old people re- 
ply slowly is because every word and cue wakes a thou- 
sand references. 

“What if you could free that, open it? Let go of ego 
and status, let everything go and smell the wind, feel 
with your dimming senses for whats out there, 
growing. Let your resonances merge and play and 
come back changed ... telling you new things. Maybe 
you could find a way to grow, to change once more in- 
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side . . . even if the outside of you is saying, “What, 
what?’ and your teeth smell. 

“But to do it you have to get ready, years ahead. Get 
ready to let go and migrate in and up into your strong- 
est keep, your last window out. Pack for your magic 
terminal trip, pack your brain, ready it. Fear no truth. 

-Load up like a river steam-boat for the big last race 
when you go downriver burning it all up, not caring, 
throwing in the furniture, the cabin, the decks right 
down to the water line, caring only for that fire carry- 
ing you where you’ve never been before. 

“Maybe . . . somehow . . . one could.” * 


POSTSCRIPT— THREE YEARS LATER ; 

Just before Christmas, 1976, came a letter in the 
familiar blue-ribbon typing, hesitantly confessing that 
“Tiptree” is the pseudonym of Dr. Alice B. Sheldon 
and hoping I would not be too upset about having 
gone so far out on a limb with my insistence on “Tip- 
tree’s” maleness. Quite a surprise package; and there 
I was in print upholding the ineluctable masculinity of 
“Tiptree’s” writing. Okay: no shame attaches. She 
fooled me beautifully, along with everyone else, and 
called into question the entire notion of what is “mas- 
culine” or “feminine” in fiction. I am still wrestling 
with that. What I have learned is that there are some 
women who can write about traditionally male topics 
more knowledgeably than most men, and that the truly 
superior artist can adopt whatever tone is appropriate 
to the material and bring it off. And I have learned— 
again; as if I needed one more lesson in it—that Things 
Are Seldom What They Seem. For these aspects of my 
` education, Alli Sheldon, I thank you. And for much 


else. 
—Robert Silverberg 


February, 1978 


* Reprinted from Phantasmicom 11, May 1974. Copyright © 
1974 by Jeffrey D. Smith. 
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ALL THE KINDS OF 
YES 


THE FIRST ALIEN to land on Earth stayed seventy-two 
seconds; he was a televolpt. He did three back-volpts 
and collected himself from the region of Lyra. “Good 
grief,” he said later. “What a mess. Everybody sending, 
nobody receiving. I shall insist that a warning be 
placed in the Ephemeris.” 

Earth was next seen by a flock of xenologists from 
Highfeather, who can stand anything. “Intelligence sim- 
ply hasn’t evolved there,” they reported. “Social struc- 
ture is at the level of crude incubation ritual with some 
migratory clanning. Frankly, it looks unnestworthy. A 
pesky lot of mammals have clobbered up the place with 
broken shells. Of interest only to students of pseudo- 
evolution.” 

Some time later an obscure mimestrel happened by 
and stayed long enough to compose a toccata for hy- 
draulion known as “The Sportsday Mass Flushing 
Rites.” For a while thereafter Earth enjoyed a minor 
vogue as a source of trendy audio seizures. 

At the time of our story the only aliens in permanent 
residence were a small evangelical mission near Stran- 
gled Otter, Wis., and four crazy firemice from the 
planet Dirty who were speculating in New York real 
estate on the premise that the air would soon be ox- 
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ygen-free. There was also a rumor of something or 
somebody holed out in the central Australian plateau. 

No regular transmission lines ran near the system. 
Thus our hero, in a manner of speaking—our hero 
when he arrived did so by chartered slambang, inciden- 
tally indicating that he was very rich or very desperate. 
As a matter of fact he was both. 

His name would be rendéred as an energy configura- 
tion followed by several gestures and is of no impor- 
tance here. 

He had ordered his tailor to culture him a soma of 
the dominant mammalian type, using the specs from 
the old Highfeather report. In consequence he material- 
ized in the New State Department parking lot on a 
May morning rush hour in the form of a bare baboon- 
bottomed youth eighteen feet tall with very peculiar 
arms. 

Luckily his biotech had included some optional ad- 
justments. After a short stroll down E Street which 
greatly enriched the Washington psychiatric industry, 
he ducked into the lobby of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union for a quick retouch. He came 
out looking like a young, idealized David Dubinsky 
and when he had extinguished the halo he blended 
right into the fleeing crowd. 

The first thing he discovered was that the females of 
Earth had a mysterious appeal. 

“So that’s what that thing is for,” he said to himself. 
“Imagine!” 

A supple young female was clinging to his neck and 
sending tremors through Dubinsky’s 1935 single- 
breasted. 

“Will you nest, madame?” he inquired as the crowd 
` carried them through a police line. Fortunately he in- 
quired it in Urdu, in which it sounds remarkably like 
“Help, help!” 

She left off biting his shirt button and looked up. His 
enthusiasm mounted. 

“Hey, you’re just as shook as I am,” she gasped. “I 
can hear your heart.” 
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Her gentle wild song thrilled him, her lower lip was 
a perfect tractrix. “Let us hasten to the shade of the ro- 
ble tree!” he exulted in Quechuan. What an environ- 
ment! He beamed, waving his free arm at the riot 
wagons and fire trucks howling by. “How flashing the 
lights, how mellow the siren song!” 

“Oh, my,” said the girl, her visual organs radiant 
around 430 millimicrons. She made a delicious blowing 
sound- with her lower lip, dislodging soft strands of 
hair. “Look, you absolutely cannot trip out on the 
street. Not here.” She pushed back and examined him. 
“Do you have a car?” 

He was achieving contact telepathy. “No,” he smiled. 

A loudhailer began barking behind them. “Holy 
Toledo,” she muttered. 

Flight! Fear! He reached in tenderly. 

“Sweet spring is your time,” he pleaded. “Is my time 
is our time, for springtime is lovetime and viva sweet 
love. E-e-cummings. I am Filomena.” 

“Qh-h-h . . . ?” she breathed. Was it recognition? 
she had stopped going away. ‘I’m Filomena. You're 
going to get busted.” To his joy she took his arm and 
began pulling him toward Twenty-first Street. 

“Pm still confused in this form,” he told her, strok- 
ing a fire jeep. “My luggage lacks.” 

Filomena steered him away from the jeep. “Who 
isn’t? What’s your name?” 

“Such a sky and such a sun I never knew!” he 
agreed. 

“Your name. I can’t remember you.” 

“Name.” He turned slowly around, admiring the wil- 
derness of Pennsylvania Avenue. “Rex?” he said. 
“Rexall-Liggett? Humble Oil!” It was all so perfect. 
The female was tugging him across a torrent of free ve- 
hicles saying, “Move, hurry,” whenever he stopped to 
savor it all. Presently they reached an open clearing 
with an artifact in the middle. She seemed to be look- 
ing for something. He teetered on the curb gaping at 
the Washington Circle traffic grinding around them. 
“Fantastic! Oh, how primal. How unspoiled. Such 
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peace!” He inhaled deeply as a D.C. Transit bus 
belched by. 

“Oh mother.” She pulled him away from the curb; a 
gentle girl. 

“T reluct—no, I am reluctant to find mine Handkof- 
fer. It will recall me. I sigh.” He sighed expansively, 
peering into her point four three micron eyes. “Are you 
typical? Is my nose right?” He changed Dubinksy’s 
nose a little to make the most of the monoxide. 

Filomena’s lovely lips now opened as wide as her 
eyes but she did not let go his hand. 

“Hey!” somebody heyed at them. 

RT bustled up, too excited to remember to look like 
Ralph Nader. He was called RT short for Rikki-Tikki, 
although some people in White Plains thought of him 
as Schuyler Rotrot, Jr. “Did you hear it? There’s a 
nekkid thirty-foot monster marching on the White 
House. The whole city’s freaking out!” 

Filomena didn’t say- anything. RT went over and 
prodded a large yellow-haired person whose large 
sandaled feet were propped up on a bench nearby. 
“Wake up, Barlow.” 

When Barlow remained unstirring the alien came 
over too with Filomena. He put his free hand on Bar- 
low’s toes. 

“How dear to me is sleep,” he said. “For while evil 
and shame endure, not to see, not to feel is my good 
fortune. Michelangelo.” 

Barlow’s eyes snapped open. 

“Did I do that right? Your song?” The alien felt 
wonderful; confused but wonderful. He turned and 
rested his hand on RT’s head. “Every emancipation is 
a restoration of the human world and of human rela- 
tionships to man himself. Marx, 1818—1883. Great 
grooblie grock in the morning!” 

“Great grooblie grock in the morning,” said RT 
faintly, backing. Barlow got up. The alien let his hand 
go with RT a ways and then recollected himself. He 
stretched both arms over his head, stood on tiptoe, in- 
haled, exhaled, farted, spun around and snapped his 
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fingers. Sparks came out of his fingers and shot into his 
hair, which turned red. 

“Oh, oh, oh.” E 

“NO FIAHWORKS INNA PAHK!” A squad car was in 
the curb lane. They hustled the alien over behind the 
drinking fountain. 

“Was it wrong?” he asked them anxiously. “The 
birdwatcher is unseen, unheard. Let me hear you,” he 
pleaded, reaching for hands. 

“You're It!” RT howled softly. “Arent you? Arent 
you? What, who, Project Ozma? You picked up the 
atomics, you’ve come to save us, right? Omigod. Look, 
let me fill you in—” 

“I think we should go elsewhere,” Barlow said. He 
was very tall and plump; the alien stretched up to look 
in his face and then stretched down again. 

“Don’t do that,” yelped RT. “Quick, a forcefield, an 
invisibility screen. Listen, the military-industrial feed- 
forward in this country alone—” 

“Woman, find a place,” said Barlow. 

All this time Filomena hadn’t said anything but just 
watched the alien carefully, holding his hand. 

“You said, about your luggage,” she reminded him 
now. 

The alien’s smile faded. He waved largely toward 
Arlington. “No hurry.” He patted Barlow, RT, smiled 
again. “Why do we not nest? Everybody never 
breathed quite so many kinds of yes.” 

“Oh great, oh groovy,” said RT. “Listen, if your ap- 
proach is basically sociotechnological, you still have to 
factor in the psychological-ecological scene.” 

“Woman,” said Barlow. 

Filomena nodded and started leading the alien down 
New Hampshire Avenue with the others on both sides. 
There was a lot of noise over toward the Ellipse. 

“Its hard to realize I’m really here,” said the alien, 
squinting around luxuriously. “Utterly untouched. 
Nature.” 

“Runaway forward oscillation,” RT was saying. 
“Locked into entropic slide.” 


r 
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“I feel like that after a trip,” said Filomena. She led 
them around a drop pole into the George Washington 
University parking lot. “I know where Greg keeps her 
car keys.” They followed her into an unpaved alley and 
found Greg’s Toyota four-door, which came a little 
above Barlow’s knees. Filomena scrooched down and 
started groping under the back floor mat. Just as she 
found the keys a hand came in from the other side and 
took them. 

“Oh, hi, Greg,” they all said. 

“Last time I had to get it out of Carter Barron am- 
phitheater,” Greg said. “I am brilliantly shitted.” She 
put her books in the Toyota; a small, clean, thrumming 
girl in a majority suit. 

“We have to help him get his gear,” RT told her. He 
pushed the alien around to Greg. “Go on, show her. 
Do the psi thing.” 

The alien took hold of Greg’s hand. 

“The crystalline-style-is-a-gelatinous-rodlike-affair-a- 
head-that-goes-around-clockwise-at-a-rate- of -sixty-to- 
seventy-rpm-in-a-certain-area-of-the-bivalve-stomach,” 
he exclaimed delightedly. “It is perhaps the only ro- 
tating part of any animal, the nearest approach to the 
wheel found in nature, Huxley calls it one of the most 
remarkable structures in the animal kingdom. I don’t 
believe it.” 

s Sale happened,” RT whooped. “They’re really, truly 
ere!” 

There was some more of that until Greg said, “All 
right, but PI drive,” and they all got in the Toyota 
with the alien in the front seat between Greg and Bar- 
low. “Make yourself thin,” said RT, so he did until 
they told him not so thin. They started down Twenty- 
first Street to Memorial Bridge. RT was into pollution. 

On the bridge approach lane they saw policemen 
stopping everybody. Filomena took off her tam and put 
it on Barlow’s blond head and started pulling out his 
shirt, “Spread it over your knees, she told him. Some- 
body suggested the alien should make his hair gray. 
When the park patrolman put his head in the Toyota, 
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Greg told him she was taking her folks out to see Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s grave. Barlow smiled shyly around his 
hair. “That’s where it’s at,” the gray-haired alien said 
rather loudly. The policeman’s head swiveled, with- 
drew. 

“Thats where it’s at,” the alien repeated as they 
drove onto the bridge. 

“What’s at?” 

“Mes equipajes. Valise. Portmanteaux,” he ex- 
plained. “It just called me.” 

“At Kennedy’s grave?” 

“That figures,” Greg snorted. 

The alien touched her cheek to see what the joke 
was. “Breakfast in Betelgeuse, dinner in Denebola, bag- 
gage in Arlington,” he changed, laughing. Barlow was 
sticking the antenna of Greg’s radio out the window. 
WAVA’s teletype went Rattle-rattle police cordon rattle 
White House. They drove into the Arlington Cemetery 
Public Parking and got out to walk up to President 
Kennedy’s grave. 

When they got up to the marble place they found a 
dozen people standing by the ropes, looking at the gas 
flame. Flowers, some of them real, were leaning on the 
big white box. 

“Excuse me,” said the alien. He reached in his 
mouth and took out a sort of micronode which he held 
out toward the catafalque. A bunch of daffodils fell 
over and something small and shiny whizzed out and 
snapped into the alien’s hand where it began making a 
yattering noise. 

“T saw that,” said a woman in a pink slacks suit. 

“Quick,” hissed RT. “The shield, the hypnotic dis- 
torter!”’ 

“I can’t,” the alien hissed back. “There’s an overtime 
stasis charge.” 

_ souvenirs,” said the woman, louder. “I saw 
mp 

“Pay it, pay it,” RT bayed. 

The alien stuck his little finger into the yammering 
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thing, which quieted. When he pulled his finger out it 
was shorter; he put it in his mouth. 

“Tm going to report you,” said the woman, working 
up. Her face was shaped like the inside of-a sneaker. 
ee The President’s grave.” She started toward 

em. 

Barlow stepped in front of her, taking off the tam. 
“You'll have to excuse him, lady. He is the Muscular 
Dystrophy Father of the Year. We’ll put it right back.” 
He took the thing out of the alien’s hand and tossed it 
back among the flowers. 

“Your claim check!” said RT. It was gone too. 

Barlow was herding them all away from the Ken- 
nedys’ place across the grassy hillside filled with ordi- 
nary dead people. Greg tried her radio again. Buses 
bumper-to-bumper, rattled WAVA, moving into posi- 
tion rattle-rattle reserves blah-blah Pentagon. 

“What’s a pentagon?” the alien asked. 

“That’s what I’m trying to tell you,” said RT. “The 
professional military syndrome inevitably evolyes—” 

“Incredible,” said the alien. They were standing on 
six ex-corporals, looking across the river at a platter of 
smog with white bits sticking out into the sunlight. 
Í Indians are sending fresh-air signals,” said 

eg. 

The alien sighed deeply. “The wild millions in their 
primordial might,” he exclaimed reverently. “The dust 
of their passing darkens the sun.” A 727 burst up from 
National over them, trailing kerosene, and two police 
choppers crossed below it going woodchuck-wood- 
chuck. “The thunder, the wild majesty,” said the alien. 
He inhaled the kerosene. 

Barlow sat down restfully on the corporals with his 
eyes closed. 

“Terrible, terrible,” said RT. “Do you think we can 
possibly qualify for Galactic membership?” He tore a 
little at his short hair and went back to see if the people 
had left the Kennedys. 

Filomena was standing quietly holding onto the 
alien. They turned around so that he was holding her, 
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and she put her other arm up around his neck and they 
slowly kissed. His hair was now a beautiful dark red. 

“Hey, everybody’s gone,” cried RT, running up. 
“We can go back.” He poked the alien. “Hey.” 

“Guard at ten o’clock,” said Barlow, getting up. 
Greg put her hands questioningly on the alien’s other 
arm and he wrapped it around her too. They walked 
back to the grave like that. 

“How’ll you get it?” asked RT. The flowers were a 
couple of yards beyond the rope where the guard could 
see them. 

The alien tightened his arms around Filomena and | 
Greg. “I don’t really desire . . .” he mumbled. 
“You should,” said Filomena. “All your things.” 

“I packed in a hurry,” the alien said apologetically. 

“Get it, get it!” urged RT. 

The alien reluctantly unhooked one arm. It was a. 
delicate moment. “Don’t watch me.” 

When they looked back the thing was in his hand. A 
trapezact lattice; it twinkled. 

“Open it,” panted RT. “Aren’t you going to open 
it?” 

“Its so small,” Greg said. 

“Its only partly in this dimension,” RT explained. 
“Time-independent spin waves. Magnon phasing.” The 
alien looked at him admiringly. 

“Open it!” 

But the alien continued to hold it in a tentative way; 
it seemed to disturb him. “I don’t really need anything 
now,” he said. “Later. There is time.” He put the thing 
in his pocket and laughed and hugged the girls. “I feel 
so, so yes! Let us do more native things.” 

“We could eat,” said Barlow. 

So they got back in the Toyota and went to the riv- 
erside Howard Johnson. The Howard Johnson Muzak 
was saying Unexplained electromagnetic blackout blah- 
blah Fort Myer. The alien ate three subs and a paper 
napkin and kissed Greg. He wasn’t a vegetarian. The 
Muzak voice said National Guard and warned every- 
body not to park on emergency snow routes. Greg 
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tried to show the alien at least the Beatles on the Music 
Menu but it came out Man of La Mancha in white - 
noise. RT went into minorities. Filomena explained to 
the alien that he had to katabolize with Barlow and RT 
instead of with her and Greg. He went with them hap- 
pily and after he had adjusted the hydraulic pressure 
they compared everything. It was empty hour at the 
Howard Johnson. 

“A totally sick society,” RT said, back at the table. 
“Its hard to know where to start. What’s the baddest, 
the very worst? What’s your impression?” he asked the 
alien. “Our area of maximum social entropy?” 

“What’s your name, really?” asked Filomena. 

The alien considered this, making a tch-tch-tch 
— Until he opened his luggage he really couldn’t 

ow. 

“Binary groups,” RT interpreted for them. “Natu- 
rally everybody carries index numbers. We couldn’t 
pronounce it.” The alien admired him some more, hug- 
ging Filomena and Greg. RT began telling him about 
behavioral sinks. Barlow’s eyes were closed. 

When they decided it was time to go the alien made 
a wailing sound and sat back down. 

“The soma,” he told them. “I seem to be inflated.” 

- “Well, deflate,” said RT. “You can change things.” 

They watched his nose shrink and swell and then 
his ears. 

“It doesn’t seem to work, ” he reported. “My tailor 
said there could be problems.” 

“Think of square roots,” RT directed. “Cube roots. 
Intragalactic coordinates. Higher prime numbers.” 

The alien wrinkled his forehead, trying. Then he 
shook his head. “Isn’t there a better way?” 

Filomena made a soft noise. 

Barlow opened his eyes. “There you are,” he said. 

And there they were. 

“This. Is. A. Cosmic. Moment,” announced RT. 
“Oh. Omigod. You female persons have a stupefying 
responsibility. Are you truly, existentially aware?” 
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Filomena was leaning on the alien with her nose in 
his ear. 

“Out,” said Barlow. “Out.” 

When they achieved the Toyota, Greg’s radio said 
Georgetown hippie hangouts rattle-ratile strictly en- 
forced. M Street was closed off. 

“My aunt is in Costa Rica at a WHO conference,” 
Greg said. “I water her violets. She lives in Bethesda.” 

The Toyota scuttled north and around and over 
Chain Bridge and rushed up Seven Locks Road. 

“Oh, oh,” RT groaned. “Hard-core kitsch. African 
violets. Split-level breezeways. Metal script house num- 
bers. Desecration.” He pawed the alien’s shoulders. 
“Were not really like this. Don’t look.” 

When they trooped into Greg’s aunt’s cellar rumpus 
room they found the blinds were closed. It was dim 
and mild. 

“There’s some incense somewhere,” said Greg. She 
showed them her aunt’s violets in the Plant-a-window. 
Some of them were three feet tall with feathery gray 
leaves. : 

“No,” said Barlow. But he let her put Pink Floyd 
on the stereo deck. Then he took off his shirt and sat 
down on Greg’s aunt’s wall-to-wall and took off his 
sandals. Then he took off his jeans. In the dimness he 
was huge and plump and gleaming. From the stereo 
Ummagumma made all right sounds. 

“Omigod.” RT was getting out of his Trevira dou- 
ble-knit. “Are you aware?” Filomena unlaced her skirt 
and they were unzipping and peeling and stepping out 
of their clothes, and the alien dissolved Dubinsky’s suit, 
all except the buttons, which fell on the carpet. He had 
no underwear and his soma was amazing. They sat 
down in a circle with Barlow and the alien put his arms 
around both Filomena and Greg and clasped them to 
him. There was a complicated interval until he put his 
face out. “Two at once is not possible, I think?” 

“Not really,” said Barlow. 

The alien looked from Filomena to Greg to Filo- 
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mena and then his body flowed along the simple strong 
imperative of Filomena’s welcoming legs. 

Over his shoulder they could see one of her eyes 
looking very surprised and then it rolled up and closed; 
she was feeling herself entered, enveloped, in total em- 
pathy and augmentation. RT drew his breath in hard as 
the two bodies rocked and plunged in the dim Bethesda 
afternoon. Then Filomena arched and came twice with 
finality. The alien feeling her change around him raised 
his head and backed out bewildered, his soma incan- 
descent, prodding air. 

It was obvious what was going to happen. But Greg 
scrambled onto his lap and he went off into her, into 
the heart of the sun. 

“Yes, oh, yes,” he panted. And then before he could 
cool down, her feelings caught his nerve nets and his 
body began to build with hers until Greg mewed and 
rolled him over completely clutched to him tight—and 
then she was finished and he was stuck again, kneeling 
over her homeless. 

So RT put his hand on the alien’s back and they 
looked at each other for a moment and then the alien 
put his hand on RT and RT did the same for him and 
they took care of everything that way. 

Barlow was sitting relaxed against Greg’s aunt's 
modular sofa with Filomena’s hair over his ankles. 

“Touch him,” Filomena told the alien. 

The alien reached out his hand a little shyly and 
Barlow took it and they clasped hands awhile, looking 
in each other’s eyes. 

“Two gates of sleep,” the alien said. 

“The one of horn, the one of ivory,” agreed Barlow 
quietly and that was it for them. Greg went over and 
put on Brahms’s Quintet for clarinet in B minor with 
Reginald Kell, which was just right. 

Presently they all got up and showed the alien Greg’s 
aunt’s shower and had some root beer, and RT winced 
and flinched over Greg’s aunt’s kitchen mottoes but you 
could see he was deeply happy too. 

“Virgin wilderness,” said the alien, drinking root 
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beer and listening to the diesels on the Beltway rattling 
Greg’s aunt’s windows. “The unspoiled grandeur of the 
wild.” 

“You sound like we’re bison.” Greg laughed. “Pas- 
senger pigeons.” 

“Some people don’t listen enough,” said Barlow. 

“Aren’t you going to open your gear?” RT fussed. 
“Oh, Gandalf. Earth’s greatest day. I’m living it. The 
first alien contact. Me. You too,” he added. “Us. The 
first.” 

— purity of the moment.” The alien sighed hap- 
puy. 

“Come on,” said RT. He pushed them all back 
downstairs and rooted in the pile of buttons. “All the 
great things.” 

“I don’t really,” said the alien. “TI was in a hurry.” 

RT put the lattice thing in the alien’s hand. As soon 
as it touched him it gave a musical tweep and Greg’s 
aunt’s phone jumped in sympathy. 

“Does that mean more overtime?” asked Filomena. 

“No, somebody is calling me.” The alien shook his 
head and pressed a facet of the trapezact. A circuit 
chip thing popped out. 

“Galactic Central,” breathed RT. “Now you report, 
right? Wait—” 

“Actually it’s local.” The alien peered. “Forty-two 
north, uh, seventy-five west.” 

“Isn’t that New York City?” asked Greg, who al- 
ways knew where things were. 

“You mean you—you mean you’ve landed in New 
York too?” RT protested. “But you’re the first, aren’t 
you? Aren’t you?—-Oh!” He broke off as the chip spun, 
threw up a flaw in space which bloomed into a round 
vertical lens like a 1910 Stutz Bearcat windscreen. 

“Oooh, aaah,” they all said. 

“The hardware,” sighed RT, hanging over the alien’s 
shoulder. “The real thing.” 

The alien tiddled things at the base of the screen, 
Greg’s aunt’s phone jingling empathically. The screen 
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opaqued, flowed into black and white and became 
Julia Child’s punishing some food on WNET. 

“Wrong number.” 

“The New York phone system is in crumbs.” RT 
leaned over further to watch the alien’s fingers. This 
time the screen irised into a close-up of something 
large and pale and sluglike. 

“Oh, my,” gasped Filomena. 

*‘Where’s its head?” Greg asked. 

The thing on the screen effortfully hoisted up one 
limb and began snapping an instrument at itself. Over 
one of its mounds they could see a mat lettered 
“Peanut butter for God.” 

“That’s no alien!” RT yelped. “That’s my father in 
= Plains cutting his toenails. Oh, tune it out, cut, 
cut 99 r 

“You better lean off him, it’s picking up your vibes,” 
said Filomena. 

On the next try the screen formed in living color: a 
persimmon-red executive scene with a devilishly mod 
older man clasping his knee in a lucite pedestal chair. 
He glanced around and his face lit up with sincere da- 
vid frost-type joy. 

“Frempl vaxt? Asimplaxco?” he beamed. 

“Vingh. Excuse me,” their alien said hesitantly. “I 
don’t think so.” 

“Oh, forgive me, I thought you were my clients com- 
ing in. Look, by the by—are you an anaerobe?” 

“Well, I haven’t unpacked yet.” 

“Yes, yes, always a problem.” The cordial person 
wreathed his arms around his chair back. “I do hope 
you turn out to be, Pd love to show you around. 
Would you believe less than twenty years to a climax 
ecology in this area?” He laced his fingers and cocked 
his head on one side merrily. “If I didn’t force myself 
to be conservative Pd say ten, some days we hardly 
need filters at all. Pve picked myself the most marvy 
site right on the estimated high slime line. Well, hi.” He 
cocked his head the other way, peering at them. “You 
haven’t been peeking about by yourself, I hope?” 
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“Well, no,” said their alien. 

“You have gone native,” he giggled, vaak one 
finger at them. They could see his mouth was down in 
his neck where his chin should be. “Tut-tut-tut. A 
friendly word, we have a firm option on everything on 
this side above twenty. The, ah”—he glanced at his 
console—“North American. The cream. Unless you're 
aquatic of course.” He tapped his buck teeth, grinning 
like mad. “And you haven’t any silly planet-forming 
Schemes, no, no, no.” One of his legs stamped ner- 
vously, gerbil-wise. “Its been a joy, a real joy. I have 
to break now, I hear my clients.” He twiddled his fin- 
ger ta-ta and the screen went blank. 

There was a silence in Greg’s aunt’s rumpus room. 

“Anaerobic means not needing oxygen,” Greg said 
slowly. “In twenty years?” 

“They’re the bad guys, right?” RT demanded. 
*You’re here to help us, to block them—aren’t you?” 

“What did he mean about buying North America?” 
Filomena asked. “I mean, nobody could sell it to him.” 

“Nobody here,” said Barlow. The alien looked at 
him and looked down again, not touching anybody. 

“You help us buy it back.” RT frowned. “Galactic 
credits. What do we use? Universal unit of wealth. 
Rare life-prolonging spices. Time! Planetary time-en- 
ergy—” 

The lattice tweeped again. The alien sighed and tip- 
tapped the base of the screen, which lit up to show a 
repellent greenish armored head with honeycomb eyes. 
“Oh god, more,” muttered RT. 

“Greetings in grexhood,” rasped the monster. “We, 
ah, happened to overhear your communication. I grasp 
your present condition and trust that we do not offend 
your life values?” 

“Not so far as I know,” said their alien. 

“I wish merely to observe that we too would deplore 
any rearrangements here. We being a chartered evan- 
gelical mission.” His eye grids swiveled. “By the same 
token, we do feel concern over the rush of prospective 
development by this anaerobe group. We’re thinking of 
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filing on behalf of the dominant species. It’s been mak- 
ing the most gratifying progress, really an evolutionary 
threshold—Oh, thank you, Olaf.” He interrupted him- 
self to accept a light green glob of something from a 
jointed black arm. Olaf loomed briefly into view; bul- 
bous black and shiny. 

“Well, that’s all I wished to impart. That will do, 
Olaf.” He patted Olaf’s mandible. “We’ll be in touch 
when you get your identity together.” 

The screen blanked. 

“Does that mean he'll help us?” burst out RT. 
“Where are they? What else is going on here, what 
else?” 

“What was that black thing?” asked Filomena. 

“I think that was an ant,” Greg replied quietly. 
“Comonotus herculeanus, maybe. Like one centimeter 
high. He’s converting bugs.” 

“No ally is trivial,” said RT bravely, but he sounded 
hollow. The purity of the situation, the beautiful thing 


Barlow got up and picked up his jeans. 

“Its time,” he told the alien. “Let’s find out who you 
really are.” 

They all stood up. The alien folded up the screen 
and it snicked back into the lattice. He looked very un- 
happy. 

Filomena touched his arm. “Is that thing going to 
change you?” 

“Just a memory. At first,” he sighed. 

Filomena reached up and kissed him gravely. Greg 
stepped up and kissed him too, and RT shook his 
hand. “We shouid stand back, there may be an energy 
vortex,” he said. They went and stood with Barlow on 
the other side of the conversation pit. 

The alien stood alone, looking at them. Then he 
raised the trapezact and stuck out his tongue and held 
the thing to it. Nothing happened. After they’d been 
holding their breaths about a minute the alien took the 
thing away from his mouth, still staring at them. 

At first they thought he hadn’t changed at all. Then 
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they saw his posture was subtly different. His shoulders 
sagged. His mouth sagged too, and his eyes puckered 
up, still staring at them. He groaned. 

“What is it? What is it?” 

The alien groaned again and stumbled toward them, 

-holding out his hands. “I . . . I ochquop—the word, 
help, let me touch you— 

He grabbed hold of Barlow. 

“Pm pregnant,” he said and put his face on Barlow’s 
chest. : 

“Oh, you poor thing.” Filomena and Greg began pat-. 
ting his back. 

“Of, All. The. Stupid. Bourgeois. Irrelevancies.” RT 
said furiously. “Great flying dog do.” 

The alien groaned again and they heard Greg’s 
aunt’s front door opening upstairs in the hall. 

“Hi, kids! Pm back.” 

“Hi, Aunt Dorothy,” Greg yelled. She took a breath. 
“Your violets are fine, I hope we didn’t mess up the 
bathroom. We’re just on our way from the, the park. 
How was Costa Rica?” 

“Pm bushed,” her aunt yelled back. “Don’t try to 
go downtown, there’s some kind of riot.” 

After a little more yelling they were all back in 
the Toyota. Greg had the alien’s buttons in a Baggie 
and he was wearing RT’s shorts under Filomena’s 
poncho and shaking his head as if it hurt him. 

“Are you really a woman, I mean a female?” Filo- 
mena asked. 

“Cruddy epiphenomenon,” RT was muttering. “Mod 
Squad. Fleeing from social censure. Looking for its fa- 
=x — You didn’t even intend to come here, to 

art a 

“Oh, I did.” Tears welled into the alien’s eyes. He 
rubbed at them distractedly. 

“How can you be so heartless?” Filomena hugged 
the alien from the back seat and he grabbed her hands 
gratefully and groaned again. 

“Where to?” said Barlow as Greg inserted the Toy- 
ota into the afternoon Beltway stampede. 
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“I think they’re supposed to take the chain off Tur- 
key Run Park last week.” 

“We should get something to eat, you must be hun- 
gry, dear,” Filomena said. 

The alien nodded miserably. He kept looking at 
Barlow and then looking out at the General Motors 
demolition derby on both sides and sighing. 

“Refugees from interplanetary war?” RT grumbled. 
“Unborn heir to a lost empire. Oh, what a ripoff.” 

The Toyota shot out of the Dolly Madison exit and 
ran into the McLean McDonald’s. “I’ll get the Hi- 
Prot,” Greg said. “And milk,” Filomena called. The 
alien took the parcel on his lap with the lattice thing on 
top and they doubled back onto the parkway and into 
the Turkey Run cutoff. Sure enough, the chain was 
down. There was a Volkswagen camper in Parking 
Area A. 

“Lets go down to the view.” 

_ “It’s getting cold,” said Filomena as they straggled 
down to the scruffy place above the remains of the Po- 
— The alien’s muscular calves were all goose-pim- 
ply. 

“As an unwed mother your image is pretty sad,” RT 
said venomously. “Can’t you do something to keep 
warm?” 

“If I only remembered to pack it.” The alien fiddled 
with the lattice. “Oh yes, here.” A gentle wave of 
warmth spread over them. The alien fiddled some more 
and they were knee-deep in invisible foam padding. 
“Hey!” Even RT cheered up. It felt fine sitting on the 
unseen foam. 

“Now tell us all about it,” said Greg, dealing out the 
food. “Why are you so sad? Is pregnancy a crime 
where you come from? Are you exiled from your 
planet?” 

“Planets,” said the alien a trifle sharply with his 
mouth full. He was looking less and less like Dubinsky. 
“Well, no, as a matter of fact it’s an honor. I was”—he 
touched RT’s arm—*“elected. I w-won.” He put his 
Hi-Prot down and gazed at them distressfully. 
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“I can’t adjust to your being a female.” Filomena 
gave him a hug. 

“T—it’s not—oh, it’s all so complicated.” The alien 
leaned toward Barlow and his features seemed to melt 
a little. “I had no idea it was so beautiful—the two 
kinds and all the—all you—” He choked up, patting 
blindly at them all. 

“Why, dear? Why? Tell us.” 

The alien pulled himself together. “I was desperate, I 
mean, after I got elected. There wasn’t much time. And 
I'd made up my mind I was going to give my—my off- 
spring the best possible start. Even where I grew up— 
and we’re very vrangh, you know—even there was all 
so nothing. So used. I want to give them a good start. 
Meaningful.” 

They understood. “Of course.” 

“Some place fresh and wild, I thought. Free. So I 
went all through the directory—Look.” He squeezed 
the lattice thing and it extruded a fan of helices. “Oh, I 
forgot, you can’t. I found your place here. Of interest 
only to students, it says.” 

“We're listed in that?” RT poked at it. “Hey, it 
tingles. Telepathic engrams,” he murmured. “A K-ob- 
ject.” : 

“Actually you’re not in a very good volume, you 
know. Funeral homes, is that your word? They were 
planning to use the system just beyond as a place for, 
well, garbage.” 

“A dump,” said RT. “Neat.” 

“What kind of garbage?” Greg asked. 

“Oh, space kipple. Boil-offs. I don’t know. But I 
stopped it. Pm really very high vrangh.” He nodded at 
them, wide-eyed. “Clout, glue. I recall now, I used a 
snaggler.” 

“A what?” 

“Never mind,” said Barlow. “Go on.” 

The alien gazed back at Barlow and melted some 
more. They saw he was coming to resemble Barbra 
Streisand. 

“So I came here and it was so great.” He choked up 
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again. “So beautiful. All the yes.” He hiccuped and a 
kind of shimmer came over him. “I began thinking of 
you as pnongl. People. We had so much together. Oh, I 
just hate to do it here.” He pawed at his eyes. 

“Why not do it here?” said Filomena gently. “We’d 
love to have your baby.” 

“Wait,” said Barlow. 

“It’s not just one,” the alien told her. 

“How many?” 

“Thirty,” the alien sniffed. “I mean, thirty thousand. 
Approximately.” 

“At one go?” RT whistled. 

The alien nodded, gripping Filomena’s hand, his bo- 
som swelling, turning creamy. 

“Well, that’s kind of a lot,” Greg admitted, “but 
couldn’t we manage to care for them, maybe the 
UN- 

“Especially if you’re rich,” said RT. “There’s really 
no problem. H’mmm. Thirty thousand high-status in- 
fant aliens, wow. Trade treaties? Cultural exchange. 
Conquest of space.” 

“No,” cried the alien. “I can’t, I can’t! Not after 
sharing your—Oh, what have I done?” He hid his face 
in Filomena’s shoulder. 

“These kids,” said Barlow slowly. “What about 
them?” 

The alien lifted his or her head and met Barlow’s 
stare. The shimmer was quite strong now. He or she 
drew a deep breath. 

“Its not like with you. I mean, the first phase is like 
almost crude energy. They just f-fight and eat, you 
can’t even see them and they’re dreadfully fast. They 
destroy everything. That’s why we use special planets 
now. And we send in soldiers to collect the survivors. 
After the third molt, that is. When they start to be 
pnongl. There wouldn’t be anything I-left. 

The alien’s eyes were streaming and the shimmer 
was brightening fast. 

“When?” demanded Barlow. 

The alien put her beautiful face in her hands. 
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“In a f-few minutes. As soon as the s-soma goes.” 

They gasped, trying to realize. 

“Does the thrashing start right away?” RT stuttered. 
“What, how—” 

Barlow had got up. The alien was still looking up at 
him in a peculiar intense way. Suddenly they all under- 
stood that something unreally real was going on be- 
tween them. 

“Don’t, don’t,” the alien whispered, holding the lat- 
tice thing. “You can’t.” 

“T can try,” said Barlow. 

“Its too late anyway,” the alien told him. “It’s al- 
most time.” 

Barlow flexed his large hands. “Can’t you go some- 
place else?” 

“I looked, I looked. The whole galaxy,” the alien 
cried softly, not looking very human any more. “Oh, 
you're so real to me, it’s dreadful, you think a place is 
just wild and then they’re people with all their—” 

“Yeah,” said Barlow. 
aoe you look in the Magellanic Clouds?” demanded 

eg. 

“Where?” The alien touched Greg to understand. 
“That’s a different directory. Did I? It’s so hard to 
think in this condition.” She or it squeezed another he- 
lix out of the lattice thing and riffled it with shimmering 
fingers. 

“Nothing. Nothing. Oh! Wait—how does this sound? 
Under kveeth-type: EMG profile sum unity. Postgla- 
cial, scenic, unaffiliated. Et cetera. But scenic, that’s 
nice.” 

What about the peo—” Filomena began. 

“Can you get there in time?” Barlow cut her off. 

“Da. Si, si. Il sagit seulement de”—the alien 
clutched one of Barlow’s hands and was able to con- 
tinue—“pay for clearing the coordinates and frinx the 
drevath. Oh, my soma is going.” 

“Good-by,” said Barlow. 

Still holding on to Barlow, the alien nodded sol- 


—— 
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emnly. Then it clicked something very fast in the lat- 
tice thing and tossed it down. 

“Matter transmitter, end-point simultaneity,” RT 
muttered automatically. 

“TIl never forget your song,” the alien said wistfully. 

Filomena stroked its beautiful mane. “We'll miss 
you, dear.” The lattice suddenly sparked and disap- 
peared, leaving a microchip. RT handed it to the alien 
to put in its mouth. Its teeth seemed to be very active. 

“Are you going to be all right?” Greg asked. “Don’t 
you need a doctor or anything?” 

“No.” The alien’s form had begun to waver and 
break up like a watery reflection; they felt the sliding 
under their hands and pulled back, but still it was 
there. 

“It was so threengl, so plegth,” it told them. 

“Tell us again the name of your planet,” said Greg. 

“Come back afterwards,” Filomena cried. 

“I vred, my official—” 

“Hey,” exclaimed RT, “about that garbage— 

The alien strobed into discontinuous spectra and the 
empty air whomped in, rocking them. 

" “KNOCK OFF TH’ FAHWUHKS,” someone yelled faint- 
ly from the parking area above. 

They sat down in silence in the warmth, looking at 
where the alien had been. Across the river the mercury 
lamps were flaring along Canal Road and the sky 
above D.C. was the color of melted tigers. A jet 
crawled down it, whirling lights. 

“Would you really have tried to kill him, Barlow?” 
Greg asked. 

Barlow lifted his hands a little and let them fall. 

“I wonder how long this lasts.” RT prodded the in- 
visible softness. “I should show somebody. National 
Science Council. CIA.” He didn’t get up. 

“T have a B-baggie full of buttons,” said Greg. 

“How could he, I mean her children be so awful?” 
Filomena was crying quietly. “What about the people 
where he’s g-going?” 

Barlow sighed. “Call me Calley,” he said. 
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“T think he left us some of his t-telepathy,” Filomena 
told them. “Touch me and see if you know what Pm 
thinking.” 

Greg touched her and after a minute RT touched 
them both. 

“Will it ever be like that again?” 

They blew their noses. Barlow settled back and 
gazed up at the high glowing contrails. “Evil and 
shame endure.” He closed his eyes. “I think Pll go 
back to Australia.” 


THE MILK OF 
PARADISE 


SHE WAS FLOWING hot and naked and she straddled 
his belly in the cuddle-cube and fed him her hard little 
tits. And he convulsed up under her and then was head- 
long on the waster, vomiting. 

“Timor! Timor!” 

It was not his name. 

“Sorry.” He retched up more U4. “I warned you, 
Seoul.” 

She sat up where he’d thrown her, purely astonished. 

“You mean you don’t want me? But everyone in this 
station—” 

“Tm sorry. I did warn you.” He began to struggle 
into his gray singlet, long-sleeved, puffed at elbows. 
“It’s no good. It’s never any good.” 

“But you’re Human, Timor. Like me. Aren’t you 
glad you were rescued?” : 

“Human.” He spat in the waster. “That’s all you can 
think of.” 

‘She gasped. He was pulling on long gray tights, 
pleated at knee and ankle. 

“What did they do to you, Timor?” She rocked on 
her bottom. “How did they love you I can’t?” she 
wailed. 

“It’s what they were, Seoul,” he said patiently, ar- 
ranging his dove-gray cuffs. 

24 
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“Did they look like that? All gray and shiny? Is that 
why you wear—” 

He turned on her, chunky gray-covered boy, hot 
eyes in a still face. 

- “I wear these to conceal my hideous Human body,” 
he said tightly. “So I won’t make myself sick. Com- 
pared to them I was a—a Crot. So are you.” 

“Qh-h-h-h—” 

His faced softened. 

“If you could have seen them, Seoul. Tall as smoke, 
and they were always in music, with ... something you 
can’t imagine.. We haven’t—” He stopped tugging at his 
gray gloves, shuddered. “Fairer than all the children of 
men,” he said painfully. 

She hugged herself, eyes narrowed. 

“But they’re dead, Timor. Dead! You told me.” 

He went rigid, turned away from her with his hand 
on his gray slipper. 

“How could there be better than Humans?” she per- 
sisted. “Everyone knows there’s only Humans and 
Crots. I don’t think it’s your crotty Paradise at all, I 
think—” 

He wrenched at the privacy lock. 

“Timor, wait! Timor?” 

The sound that was not his name followed him into 
the bright corridors, his feet carrying him blindly on 
the dry hardness, fighting to breathe evenly, to control 
the fist that shook him from within. 

When he slowed he saw that he was in a part of this 
station still strange to him. But they were all alike, all 
like hospital and Trainworld. Parched prisms. 

An aged she-Crot wheeled by, grinning vacuously, 
trailing skin. His stomach churned again at the red 
scurf. The local Crots were high-grade, equivalent to 
Human morons. Caricatures. Subhumans. Why let 
them in the stations? 

A drone warned him of the air plant ahead and he 
veered away, passed a flasher: HUMANS ONLY. Beyond 
it was the playroom where he had met Seoul. He found 
it empty, jagged with rude games and mechanical 
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throats. What the lords of the Galaxy called music. 
So jealous of their ugliness. He passed the U4 bar, 
grimaced, and heard water splashing. 

It drew him powerfully. There had been water on 
Paradise, such water . . . He came into the station pool. 

Two heads shot out of the water,, tossed black hair. 

“Heyo, the newboy!” 

He stared at the wetness, the olive boy-flesh. 

“He flows! Come on in, newboy!” 

For a moment he held aloof, a gray-clad stranger. 
Then his body prodded and he stripped again, showed 
the hateful dry pink. 

“Heyo, he really flows!” 

The water was clear and wrong but he felt better. 

“Ottowa,” one boy told him. 

“Hull.” They were twins. 

“Timor,” he lied, rolling, sluicing in the wet. He 
wanted—wanted— 

Olive hands on his legs in the bubbling. 

“Good?” 

“In the water,” he said thickly. They laughed. 

“Are you sub? Come on.” 

He flushed, saw it was a joke and followed them. 

The pool cube was dim and moist and it was almost 
good. But their flesh grew greasy-hot and presently he 
could not do what they wanted. 

“He flows nowhere,” the one called Ottowa said. 

“You don’t—” They were busy with each other. 
Aching, undrained, he said furiously, “Humans! Ugly 
nullhead Humans. You don’t know what flowing is.” 

They stared at him now, too startled for anger. 

“Where are you from, newboy?” Ottowa asked. 

It was no use, he shouldn’t have. 

Sen Paradise,” he said wearily, pulling on gray 
silk. 

They exchanged looks. 

“There’s no such planet.” 

“There is,” he said. “There is. There was.” And 
went out head averted into the bright wastes. Stilling 
his face, straightening the short tree of his spine. When 
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would he be in space, allowed simply to do his job? 
The mindless immensities, the empty stars. Better. 
Weave a circle round him thrice and close your eyes 
with holy dread, for he on honey-dew hath fed and 
drunk— 

A hand fell on his shoulder from behind. 

“So you’re the Crot nurseling.” 

The old fury lashed him round, fists ready. His eyes 
went up. 

Into dream. He stood gaping his unbelief. But then 
he saw that the thin black face above his own was Hu- 
man. Human, not much older than he. But cloud-lean, 
ghost-graceful, like— 

“Tm Santiago. Work to do. Follow me, Crotty.” 

Old habit drove his fist, automatically his throat said, 
“My-name-is-Timor.” 

The dark one twisted lightly, the blow palmed on his 
shoulder. Contemptuous god-grin. 

“Pax, pax.” Black velvet voice. “Timor, son of the 
late great Scout Timor. My father’s compliments and 
will you get your ass into the scouter I’m taking out. 
Sector D needs it as of yesterday and we’re short-hand- 
ed. Your specs say you know how.” 

Santiago. His father must be the fat brown Station- 
chief who had greeted him yesterday. How could such 
a sire— 

“Apprentice cert,” his voice was saying. 

Santiago nodded and went away without looking 
back to see that Timor followed. 

The scouter was new and of the same model Timor 
had CRed on. Numbly he moved through the out-sys- 
tem transjection routine, parroting the checks, not dar- 
ing to look closely at the long figure in the command 
console. 

When they were set to first transit Santiago turned 
to him. 

“Still freaked?” 

Timor kept his eyes from the dark magnets. 

“Seoul told me a little. I shouldn’t have said that, ob- 
viously no Crot could raise a man.” 
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“My father. Wasted me too long. His dear old 
chum-scout Timor’s son, saved from the aliens. Your 
father and mine spaced together—you’ll get all that 
when you’re back. He thinks you’re Scout Timor rein- 
carnated. He asked for you, you know.” 

“Yes,” Timor got out. 

The eyes studied him, nodded. 

“It’s a good thing he did. Your specs are a little 
strange.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“All that sycounsel wad. I expect aoe had to work 
you over completely. How old were you when you 
were found?” 

“Ten,” said Timor absently. “What were you doing 
with my— 

“Don’t freak. Man going out wants to know who’s 
with him, fair?... Ten years with—all right, I won’t 
say it. But if they weren’t Crots, what were they? Crots 
is all we know.” 

Timor drew breath. If he could somehow touch un- 
derstanding without words. But he was so tired. 

“They were not Crots,” he told the smoke-thin face. 
“Compared to them . . .” He turned away. 

“You don’t want to talk.” 

“No.” 

“Too bad,” said Santiago lightly. “We could use a 
super race.” 

In silence they worked through the transit-change, 
set the main course parameters and secondary checks. 
Then Santiago stretched, moved to the lockers. 

“Might as well relax and eat now, next transit’s not 
for an hour. Then we can sleep.” With odd, archaic 
ceremoniousness he opened their food. 

Timor realized he was very hungry. And from be- 
hind his gut, stabs of a deeper sage? “It seemed good 
to eat thus with another Human, intimately cocooned 
in abyssal space. Always before he had been the moni- 
tored pupil. Now... 

He stiffened, summoned scorn. 
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“No.” 

“Try some of this, then. Station’s best, I boosted it. 
You must not have had much rest since you came off 
Trainworld.” 

It was true. Timor took the proffered bulb. 

“Where is Sector D?” 

“Out toward Deneb. Six transits. They’re opening 
three new systems and we’re trying to keep it all sup- 
plied.” 

They talked a little then, about the station and the 
weird encapsulated life of Trainworld. Despite himself, 
Timor felt knots in perilous thaw. 

“Music?” 

Santiago caught his unguarded wince. 

“That wastes you? Your aliens had better music, 
true?” 

Timor nodded. 

“They had cities?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Real cities? Like Mescalon?” 

“More beautiful. Different. With many musics,” he 
said painfully. 

The dark face watched him. 

“Where are they now?” 

“In Paradise.” Timor shook his head tiredly. “I 
mean, the planet was called Paradise. But they’re all 
dead. The scouts who found me had a disease.” 

“Bad.” 

There was a pause. Then Santiago said musingly, 
“There’s a spool of planets called Paradise something 
or Somebody’s paradise. You wouldn’t happen to know 
the coordinates?” 

Alarms clattered in Timor’s head. 

“No!” 

“Oh, you must have been told.” 

“No, no! I forgot. They never—” 

=a we could hype you,” Santiago smiled. 

6c ol? s 

The effort jerked him loose from his stay. As he 
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caught himself clumsily he noticed that the cabin 
seemed very small, with curious haloes. 

“They had cities, you say. Tell me about them.” 

He wanted to say it was time for the transit, to stop 
talking. But he found he was telling the dark ghost 
about the cities. The cities of his lost world, of Paradise 


“__dim ruby light. And music. The music of many, 
and the mud— 

“Mud?” 

His heart jolted, raced, he stared mutely at the 
ghost-angel. 

“Oh, keep on the track,” the angel said severely. 

Suddenly Timor knew. 

“You’ve drugged me. 

Santiago’s long lips flickered. 

“The people. You say they were beautiful?” 

“Fairer than all the children of men,” said Timor 
helplessly, worlds sliding within him. 

“They flowed?” 

“They flowed.” Timor’s head weaved, tortured. 
“More than any Human. More than you. 

“They loved me,” he groaned, reaching his arms to 
ghosts. “You look a little like them. Why .. .” 

eating seemed to be doing something at the con- 
sole. 

“I do?” White teeth made haloes. 

“No,” said Timor. Suddenly he was very cool. 
“You’re only Human. It’s just that you’re not pink and 
you're tall. But you’re nothing but a Human. To them, 
Humans are Crots.” 

“Humans are Crots?” Blue-black knife-face over 
him, lethal. “You’re trying for it, newboy. So your 
aliens are something better than Humans? Mere Hu- 
mans make you vomit? That makes you something 
very very special. And how convenient, they’re all dead 
and no one’s ever seen it. You know a thing, Timor son 
of Crot Timor? I think you’re lying. You know where 
it is.” 

“No!” 
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“Where is it?” 

Timor heard himself yell, saw the ebony mask check 
and change. 

“All right, don’t freak. I caught enough of your 
specs to know the sector they picked you up in. It’s not 
far off course. You said the primary was dim and red, 
true? Computer will sort it, there can’t be too many 
Class M dwarfs out here.” 

He turned away. Timor tried to launch himself to 
stop him, but his drugged hands were flailing empty 
bulkhead. 

“I am not lying, I am not lying .. .” 

The computer was droning. 

“class M Beta primaries Sector Two zero point 
zed point delta solution one four repeat one four.” 

“Ah,” said Santiago. “Fourteen’s too many.” He 
frowned at Timor who was now quiet. 

“There must be something you know. Some cri- 
terion. I want to find this Paradise.” 

“They’re all dead,” Timor whispered. 

“Maybe,” said Santiago. “Maybe not. And maybe 
you're lying and maybe not. Either way I want to see 
it. If the cities are there there’ll be things we can use. 
Or TIl get you off for good. Why do you think you’re 
on this trip, newboy? Somebody’s hiding something and 
I'm going to find it.” 

“You can’t find it. I won’t let you hurt them!” Timor 
heard his voice break, struggled through shells of unre- 
ality. He could see the cabin lights reflected in violet 
bloom on Santiago’s brow. Black stars probed him, 
golden edged. The face of dream. 

“I wouldn’t hurt them.” The voice was velvet again. 
“Why would I harm Paradise? I want to see them. - 
The cities. We could see the cities together. You could 
show me.” The dream loomed, swelled closer. Warmth. 
Melting. “You could show me.” 

“You want to go back, to Paradise.” 

Timor’s eyes blurred. 

“Maybe some of them are still alive. Maybe we 
could help them.” 
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Depths shifted in him, oozed scorching springs. 
“Santiago...” His hands were on richness now, knead- 
ing the throb. If it were not so dry, so bright— 

The lights dimmed to a blue glow. 

“Yes,” Santiago said. His tunic was peeling away, 
the dark flesh glimmered. “I would like to share the 
beauty. You must be very lonely.” 

Timor’s lips moved, wordless. 

“Tell me a little how it was . . . the light...” 


* k*k * 


... No, no, no, no, no, no... 

His mouth was on fire, even his lungs were dry. 
Somewhere the voder-voice gabbled, quit. His eyes 
were crusted. “No, no,” he croaked, his face striking 
plastic. 

“Suck, stupid.” 

Liquid gushed in. He sucked greedily and the blue- 
blackness above him came in focus. 

“That wears off. You'll be fine when we get to Para- 
dise.” 

“No!” Timor jerked upright, clutching after the long 
shape that weaved away. He remembered now, the 
drug and Santiago. 

He had been hyped. 

The thing that must not, must not ever be. 

But Santiago was grinning at him. 

“Oh yes, little Timor-whatever-your-name is. You 
put out. Those sunless periods. It was a binary, did you 
know that? Dark-body system. And that cluster you 
called the Spawn. Computer had it all.” 

“You found it? You found Paradise?” 

“We’re one transit out.” 

A cool bursting inside him, fountains of dissolving 
light unbearable. Santiago had hyped him and found 
Paradise. He could not believe it. 

Slowly he sank back, drank some more, dreamily 
watching Santiago. Belief grew. They would walk the 
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streets of Paradise. His proud Human would see. The 
signaller was flashing. Santiago’s eyes slid round. 

“Recall presignal. But they can’t know we’ve gone 
off-course.” He shrugged. “We’ll see when the message 
clears. I’m not turning back.” 

“Santiago.” Timor smiled. “We flowed. [I’ve never 
said it to a Human before.” 

But the black stars came no closer. 

“Maybe. I wonder. You said a lot of things. If your 
Paradise turns out to be a Crot world—” Santiago’s 
nostrils wedged. “A Crot’s thing into Humans—” 

“You'll see. You will see!” 

“Maybe.” 

The boards chimed for transit, and suddenly Timor’s 
head cleared. 

“But they’re dead!” he cried. “I won’t want to see it, 
Santiago. Not all dead. Don’t take us there!” 

Santiago ignored him, went on setting course. Timor 
floundered up, pulled at his arms and received a chop 
that sent him into the stays. 

“What’s wasting you? Why are you so sure they’re 
all dead?” 

Timor’s mouth opened, closed. How was he so sure? 
Armor seemed to be dissolving from his brain. Who 
had told him that? He had been so young. Could it 
have been a mistake? A lie? 

“In which case,” Santiago’s eyes roved the boards, 
“would they be friendly?” 

“Friendly?” A fearful joy was rising in Timor, peri- 
lous, unstoppable. Alive. Was it possible? “Oh, yes.” 

“But maybe after that disease,” Santiago persisted. 
He started a check-run. “Just make sure our Ambax is 
operational.” 

Timor hardly heard him, moved like a zombie 
ee the drill. Finally Santiago pushed him at the 
stall. 

“Clean up. In case you meet your friends.” 

He seemed to be floating at less than the scouter’s 
nominal gee, roiled by waves of alternate joy and 
dread. Timor concentrated on the vision of himself and 
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Santiago entering empty cities. No music, but the spires 
and the light ... His bitter lover would see what a 
flowing world had been. 

They were braking into the system. To their side a 
sullen star swelled, eclipsed, reappeared. 

“That one. Third out.” 

The grav-webs took hold. Timor saw a great star- 
cluster wheel across the screen. “The Spawn!” 

Paradise. They were landing on Paradise. 

“Where are the cities?” . 

“Under the clouds.” 

z E nine-tenths ocean. I don’t see any roads. Or 
elds.” 

“Thats right. They don’t need them. The open 
spaces are—were just for sport or water-dancing.” 

“A hole there. Go down by the sea.” 

As the braking bit the signal print-out chattered. 
Santiago slapped it aside. Overcast churned around 
them crescendo, finally thinned. Then the webs grabbed 
tight and they were set down, cooling, in dim ruby 
ight. 

Before them the screen showed milky smoothness: 
sea. A level shore, and behind them, low fronds. And a 
long crenellated line which fingered Timor’s heart. This 
was not real. This was real. 

Santiago was frowning at the message. 

“Out of their heads. A medical recall?” 

Timor scarcely heard him. The cycling lock was a 
vortex tugging him to the beautiful dimness, the gar- 
net-gleaming light. Real. 

“Your moment of truth, newboy.” 

The port opened and they went out into Paradise. 
Healing moisture rushed into Timor’s lungs. 

“Agh, what a fug. You sure this is breathable?” 

“Come on. The city.” 

“Where are your spires?” 

Twilight, the ground sluiced with sweetness, lapped 
by the quiet shallow sea. Impatiently he pulled at San- 
tiago’s arm, felt him stumble. Not real. 

“Where is the city?” 
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“Come on.” In dimness they splashed through a 
grove of short, flabby trees that oozed fruit. The sea 
curved beside them, barely ankle-deep. 

“Is that supposed to be a town?” 

Timor looked at the low crenellated walls lit only 
the dusk. They seemed lower than he remembere 
lower and—but he had been a child. 

“It’s been abandoned, it’s crumbled.” 

“Mud—what are those?” 

Gray rotten little things were humping toward them 
out of the walls, stopping to stare. 

“They,” said Timor. “They must be the—the ser- 
vants. The workers. I guess they didn’t die.” 

“They make Crots look Human.” 

“No, no.” 

“And those are nothing but mud hovels.” 

“No,” repeated Timor. He moved forward, pulling 
‘his friend who would not see. “Look, they’ve just de- 
teriorated.” 

“In seven years?” 

A low music came to Timor’s ears. Three of the 
lumps were humping closer. All dove-gray like himself, 
but it was hide, not silk, that bloated at elbows and 
knees. Gray splayed feet, and between them, under the 
bags of belly, the giant genitals of two of them leaving 
triple furrows in the soft mud. The third trailed a cen- 
tral row of great dugs. From their blue-black face holes 
came gentle glubbering sounds. 

Dark gems, gold-crusted like the sad eyes of toads 
met his. The world sideslipped, folded into transpar- 
ency. The music— 

A terrible clamor broke upon him. Timor whirled. 
The alien beside him was laughing, cruel barking teeth. 

“Well, my crotty friend! So this is Paradise!” Santi- 
_ ago yelled, whooped. “Not even Crots! SUBCROTS! 
i mn to your friends, Crot,” he gasped. “Answer 

em 39 

But Timor did not understand. A thing was clysming 
from him, a thing of most careful construction which 
had almost killed him, dissolving out. 
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“It is absolutely necessary that this child be totally 
reconditioned,” he said in a stranger’s voice. “He is 
Scout Timor’s son.” But his words meant nothing to 
him, for he had heard his name in the music. His true 
name, name of his babyhood under the soft gray hands 
and bodies of his first world. The bodies that had 
taught him love, all in the mud, in the cool mud. 

The thing beside him was making hurtful sounds. 

“You wanted the beauty!” Timor screamed his last 
Human words. 

And then they were down, tearing and rolling in the 
sweet mud, gray bodies with him. Until he found that it 
was no longer fighting but love—love as it always had 
been, his true flowing, while the voices rose around him 
and the muddied thing under him that was dead or 
dying slipped away in the gray welter, in the music of 
taht flowing together in Paradise in the dim ruby 
light. 


AND | HAVE COME UPON THIS 
PLACE BY LOST WAYS 


Ir was so beautiful. 

Evan’s too-muscular stomach tightened as he came 
into the Senior Commons and saw them around the 
great view port. Forgetting his mountain, forgetting 
even his ghastly vest he stared like a layman at the 
white-clad Scientists in the high evening sanctum of 
their ship. He still could not believe. 

A Star Research Ship, he marveled. A Star Science 
Mission and I am on it. Saved from a Technician’s 
mean life, privileged to be a Scientist and search the 
stars for knowledge— 

“What'll it be, Evan?” 

Young Doctor Sunny Isham was at the bevbar. Evan 
mumbled amenities, accepted a glass. Sunny was the 
other junior Scientist and in theory Evan’s equal. But 
Sunny’s parents were famous Research Chiefs and the 
tissue of his plain white labcoat came from god knew 
where across the galaxy. 

Evan pulled his own coarse whites across his horrible 
vest and wandered toward the group around the port. 
Why had he squandered his dress credit on Alde- 
baranian brocade when all these Star Scientists came 
from Aldebtech? Much better to have been simple 
Evan Dilwyn the general issue Galtech nobody—and 
an anthrosyke to boot. 

Sore! 
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To his relief the others ignored his approach. Evan 
skirted the silence around the lean tower of the Mis- 
sion Chief and found a niche behind a starched ruff be- 
longing to the Deputy, Doctor Pontreve. Pontreve was 
murmuring to the Astrophysics Chief. Beyond them 
was a blonde dazzle—little Cyberdoctor Ava Ling. The 
girl was joking with the Sirian colleague. Evan listened 
to them giggle, wondering why the Sirian’s scaly blue 
snout seemed more at home here than his own broad 
face. Then he looked out the port and his stomach 
knotted in a different way. 

On the far side of the bay where the ship had landed 
a vast presence rose into the sunset clouds. The many- 
shouldered Clivorn, playing with its unending cloud- 
veils, oblivious of the alien ship at its feet. An’druinn, 
the Mountain of Leaving, the natives called it. Why 
“leaving,” Evan wondered for the hundredth time, his 
eyes seeking for the thing he thought he had glimpsed. 
No use, the clouds streamed forward. And the routine 
survey scans could not— 

The Deputy had said something important. 

“The ship is always on status go,” rumbled the Cap- 
tain’s voice from the bevbar. “What does the Chief 
say?” 

Evan’s gasp went unnoticed; their attention was on 
the Research Chief. For a moment the high Scientist 
was silent, smoke of his THC cheroot drifting from his 
ebony nostrils. Evan gazed up at the hooded eyes, 
willing him to say no. Then the smoke quivered faintly: 
Affirmative. : 

“Day after next, then.” The Captain slapped the bar. 

They would leave without looking! And no ship 
would ever survey this sector again. 

Evan’s mouth opened but before he could find cour- 
age Sunny Isham was smoothly reminding the Deputy 
of the enzyme his bioscan had found. “Oh, Sunny, may 
I touch you?” Ava Ling teased. And then a glance 
from the Chief started everyone moving toward the 
refectory, leaving Evan alone by the port. 

They would process Sunny’s enzyme. And they 
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should, Evan told himself firmly. It was the only valid 
finding the computers had come up with on this planet. 
Whereas his mountain ... he turned wistfully to The 
Clivorn now sinking behind its golden mists across 
the bay. If once he could see, could go and feel with 
his hands— 

He choked back the Unscientism. The computer has 
freed man’s brain, he repeated fiercely. Was he fit to be 
a Scientist? His neck hot, he wheeled from the port and 
hurried after his superiors. 

Dinner was another magic scene. Evan’s mood 
softened in the glittering ambience, the graceful small 
talk. The miracle of his being here. He knew what the 
miracle was: his old uncle at Galcentral fighting for an 
outworld nephew’s chance. And the old man had won. 
When this ship’s anthrosyke fell sick, Evan Dilwyn’s 
name was topmost on the roster. And here he was 
among Star Scientists, adding his mite to man’s noblest 
work. Where only merit counted, merit and honesty 
and devotion to the Aims of Research— 

Ava Ling’s glance jolted him out of his dream. The 
Captain was relating an anecdote of Evan’s prede- 
cessor, the anthrosyke Foster. 

“__hammering upon the lock with these wretched 
newt-women hanging all over him,” the Captain chuck- 
led. “Seems the mothers thought he was buying the 
girls as well as their boxes. When he wouldn’t take 
them in they nearly tore him apart. Clothes all torn, 
covered with mud.” His blue eyes flicked Evan. “What 
a decon job!” 

Evan flushed. The Captain was bracing him for the 
numerous decontaminations he had required for field 
trips out of seal. Each decon was charged against his 
personal fund, of course, but it was a nuisance. And 
bad form. The others never went out of seal, they col- 
lected by probes and robots or—very rarely—a trip by 
sealed bubble-sled. But Evan couldn’t seem to get 
his data on local cultures that way. Natives just 
wouldn’t ineract with his waldobot. He must develop 
the knack before he used up all his fund. 
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“Oh, they are beautiful!” Ava Ling was gazing at the 
three light-crystal. caskets adorning the trophy wall. 
These were the “boxes” Foster had taken from the 
newt people. Evan frowned, trying to recall the passage 
in Foster’s log. 

“Soul boxes!” he heard himself blurt. “The boxes 
they kept their souls in. If they lost them the girls were 
dead, that’s why they fought. But how could—” His 
voice trailed off, 

“No souls in them now,” said Doctor Pontreve 
lightly. “Well, what do we say? Does this wine have a 
point or does it not?” 

When they finally adjourned to the gameroom it was 
Evan’s duty to dim the lights and activate the ser- 
vobots. He kept his eyes from the ports where The 
Clivorn brooded in its clouds, and went out to the 
laughter and flashes spilling from the gameroom. They 
— at the controls of a child’s laser game called 

igma. 

“Turning in?” Little Ava Ling panted brightly, mo- 
mentarily out of the game. Evan caught her excited 
scent. 

“I don’t know,” he smiled. But she had already 
turned away. 

He stalked on, hating his own primitive olfactory re- 
flexes, and pushed through the portal of the command | 
wing of the Laboratories. Sound cut off as if closed be- 
hind him. The corridor gleamed in austere silence. He 
was among the high-status Labs, the temples of Hard- 
science. Beside him was the ever-lighted alcove holding 
the sacred tape of Mission Requirements in its helium 
seal. 

He started down the hall, his nape as always prick- 
ling faintly. Into these Laboratories flowed all the data 
from the sensors, the probes, the sampling robots and 
bioanalysers and cyberscans, to be shaped by the Scien- 
tists’ skills into forms appropriate to the Mission Re- 
quirements and fit to be fed finally into the holy of 
holies, the Main Computer of the ship, which he was 
now approaching. From here the precious Data 
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beamed automatically back across the galaxy into the 
Computer of Mankind at Galcentral. 

By the entrance to the Master Console a sentry 
stood, guarding against Unauthorized Use. Evan tensed 
as he crossed the man’s impassive gaze, tried to hold 
himself more like a Scientist. In his bones he felt him- 
self an imposter here; he belonged back in Technician’s 
gray, drudging out an anonymous life. Did the sentry 
know it too? With relief he turned into the staff wing 
and found his own little cubby. 

His console was bare. His assistant had dutifully 
cleaned up his unprofessional mess of tapes and—em- 
barrassing weakness—handwritten notes. Evan tried to 
feel grateful. It was not Scientific to mull over raw 
findings, they should be fed at once into the proper 
program. The computer has freed man’s brain, he 
told himself, tugging at a spool rack. 

From behind the rack fell a bulging file. That stupid 
business he had tried of correlating a culture’s social 
rigidity with their interest in new information, as rep- . 
resented by himself and his waldobot. The results had 
seemed significant, but he had no suitable computer 
categories into which he could program. An anthrosyke 
had twenty-six program nouns ... Sunny Isham had 
over five hundred for his molecular biology. But that 
was Hardscience, Evan reminded himself. He began to 
feed the worthless file into his disposer, idly flicking on 
his local note-tapes. 

“__other mountains are called Oremal, Vosnuish, 
and so on,” he heard himself say. “Only The Clivorn 
has the honorific An or The. Its native name An’druinn 
or The Mountain of Leaving may refer to the practice 
of ritual exile or death by climbing the mountain. But 
this does not appear to fit the rest of the culture. The 
Clivorn is not a taboo area. Herdsmen’s paths run all 
over the slopes below the glaciation line. The tribe has 
a taboo area on the headland around their star-sighting 
stones and the fish-calling shrine. Moreover, the formal 
third-person case of the word Leaving suggests that it is 
not the natives who leave but some others who leave or 
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have left. But who could that be? An invading tribe? 
Not likely; the inland ranges are uninhabited and all 
travel is by coracle along the coasts. And the terrain 
beyond An’druinn seems imp—” 

These were his notes made before he began to search 
the survey scans of The Clivorn for something to ex- 
plain its name—a cave or cairn or artifact or even a 
pass or trail. But the clouds had been too dense until 
that day when he had thought he’d seen that line. Seen! 
He winced. Did he hope to do Science with his feeble 
human senses? 

“__transistorized tar pits of the galaxy!” said a 
hoarse voice. 

Evan whirled. He was alone with the tape. 

“Computer of mankind!” sneered the voice. Evan re- 
alised it was the voice of his predecessor, the anthro- 
syke Foster, imperfectly erased from the old tape 
beyond his own notes. As he jumped to wipe it Foster’s 
ghost-voice said loudly, “A planetary turd of redundant 
data on stellar processes on which no competent mind 
has looked for five hundred years.” 

Evan gasped. His hand missed the wiper, succeeded 
only in turning the volume down. 

“Research!” Foster was cackling drunkenly. “Get 
their hands dirty?” A blur of static; Evan found him- 
self crouching over the console. Horrified he made out 
the words. “Shamans! Hereditary button-pushing imbe- 
ciles!” More blur, and Foster was mumbling something 
about DNA. “Call that life?” he croaked, “the behavior 
of living beings? ... In all the galaxy, the most com- 
plex, the most difficult ... our only hope ...” The 
voice faded again. 

Evan saw the spool was almost finished. 

“Scientific utopia!” Foster guffawed. “The perfectly 
engineered society. No war. We no longer need study 
ourselves, because we’re perfect.” A gurgling noise 
blotted out the words. Foster had been drinking alcohol 
in his Laboratory, Evan realized. Out of his mind. 

“And I’m their court clown.” There was a long 
belch. “Learn a few native words, bring back some 
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trinkets . . . good old Foster. Don’t rock the boat.” The 
voice made indistinct groaning noises and then cried 
clearly, “On your hands and knees! Down on the 
stones, alone. Simmelweiss. Galois. Dirty work. The 
hard lonely work of —” 

The spool ran out. 

Through the whirling in his head Evan heard brisk 
heel-taps. He stood up as his door opened. It was Dep- 
uty Pontreve. 

“Whatever are you up to, Evan? Did I hear voices?” 

“Just my—local notes, sir.” 

Pontreve cocked his head. 

“On that mountain, Evan?” His voice was dry. 

Evan nodded. The thought of their leaving flooded 
back upon him. 

“Doctor Pontreve, sir, it seems such a pity not to 
check it. This area won’t be surveyed again.” 

“But what can we conceivably hope to find? And 
above all, what has this mountain to do with your spe- 
Cialty?” 

“Sir, my cultural studies point to something anom- 
alous there. Some—well, I don’t exactly know what 
yet. But Pm sure I got a glimpse—” 

“Of the mythical Time Gate, perhaps?” Pontreve’s 
smile faded. “Evan. There is a time in every young 
Scientist’s life which crucially tests his vocation. Is he 
a Scientist? Or is he merely an over-educated Tech- 
nician? Science must not, will not betray itself back 
into phenomenology and impressionistic speculation 
... You may not know this, Evan,” Pontreve went on 
in a different tone, “but your uncle and I were at Pre- 
Sci together. He has done a great deal for you. He has 
faith in you. I would feel it deeply if you failed him.” 

Evan’s heart shrank. Pontreve must have helped his 
uncle get him here. Appalled, he heard himself saying: 

“But Doctor Pontreve, if Uncle has faith in me he’d 
want me to have faith in myself. Isn’t it true that useful 
discoveries have been made by men who persisted in 
what seemed to be only a—hunch?” 

Pontreve drew back. 
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“To speak of idle curiosity, which is all you really 
suffer from, Evan, in the same breath with the inspired 
intuition, the serendipity of the great Scientists of his- 
tory? You shock me. I lose sympathy.” He eyed Evan, 
licked his lips. “For your uncle’s sake, lad,” he said 
tightly, “I beg of you. Your position is shaky enough 
now. Do you want to lose everything?” 

An acrid odor was in Evan’s nostrils. Fear. Pontreve 
was really frightened. But why? 

“Come out of this now, that’s an order.” 

In silence Evan followed the Deputy down the cor- 
ridors and back into the Commons. No one was in 
sight except three scared-looking Recreation youngsters 
waiting outside the gameroom for their nightly duty. As 
he passed Evan could hear the grunting of the senior 
Scientists in final duel. 

He slammed on into his quarters, for once leaving 
the view opaque, and tried to sort the nightmare. Pon- 
treve’s pinched face roiled with Foster’s drunken heresy 
in his brain. Such fear. But of what? What if Evan did 
disgrace himself? Was there something that would be 
investigated, perhaps found out? F 

Was it possible that a Scientist could have been 
bribed? 

That would account for the fear... and the “mira- 
cle.” 

Evan gritted his jaw. If so, Pontreve was a false 
Scientist! Even his warnings were suspect, Evan 
thought angrily, twisting on his airbed in vain search of 
something tangible to combat. The memory of Ava 
Ling’s fragrance raked him. He slapped the port filters 
and was flooded with cold light. 

The planet’s twin moons were at zenith. Beneath 
them the mountain loomed unreal as foam in the per- 
petual racing mists. The Clivorn was not really a large 
mountain, perhaps a thousand meters to the old glacia- 
tion line, but it rose from sea level alone. Torch-glows 
winked from the village at its feet. A fish-calling dance 
in progress. 

Suddenly Evan saw that the clouds were parting over 
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The Clivorn’s upper crags. As only once before, the 
turrets above the glacier’s mark were coming clear. The 
last veils blew by. 

Evan peered frantically. Nothing ... No, wait! And 
there it was, a faintly-flickering dead level line around 
the whole top. Say two-hundred meters below the crest. 
What could it be? 

The clouds closed back. Had he really seen any- 
thing? 

Yes! 

He leaned his forehead against the port. Pontreve 
had said, there comes a time in every Scientist's life ... 
in a million barren planets he might never have another 
such chance. The knowledge of what he was about to 
do grew in his guts and he was scared to death. 

Before he could lose courage he flung himself back 
and slammed his sleep-inducer to full theta. 

Next morning he dressed formally, spent a few min- 
utes with his Terms of Grant codex and marched into 
Pontreve’s office. The appointment ritual went 
smoothly. 

“Doctor Deputy-Administrator,” Evan’s throat was 
dry. “As accredited Anthrosyke of this Mission I here- 
by exercise my prerogative of ordering an all-band 
full sensor probe of the terrain above five hundred 
meters indicated by these coordinates.” 

Pontreve’s pursed lips sagged. “An all-band probe? 
But the cost—” 

“I certify that my autonomous funds are adequate,” 
Evan told him. “Since this is our last on-planet day, I 
would like to have it done soonest, sir, if you would.” 

In the full daylight bustle of the Labs, before the 
ranked Technicians, Apprentices and Mechs, Pontreve 
could say no more. Evan was within his rights. The 
older man’s face grayed and he was silent before order- 
ing his aide to produce the authorization forms. When 
they were placed before Evan he stabbed his finger on 
the line where Evan must certify that the scan was 
televant to his Requirements of Specialization. 

Evan set his thumbprint down hard, feeling the eyes 
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of the Tech-staff on him. This would take the last of his 
fund. But he had seen-the Anomaly! 

“Sir, you'll be interested to know I’ve had more evi- 
dence since—since our meeting.” 

Pontreve said nothing. Evan marched back to his 
lab, conscious of the whispers traveling through the 
wing. The probe would not take long once the sensor 
configuration was keyed in. He told his assistant to be 

ready to receive it and settled to wait. 
_ Endless heartbeats later his man came back holding 
the heavily-sealed official cannister before him in both 
_ hands. Evan realized he had never touched an original 
before; all-band scans were in practice ordered only by 
the Chief and then rarely. 

He took a deep breath and broke the seals. It would 
be a long decoding job. 

At shiftover he was still sitting, stone-faced at his 
console. Noonbreak had sounded, the Labs had emp- 
tied and filled. A silence grew in the staff wing, broken 
finally by Pontreve’s footsteps down the hall. Evan 
stood up slowly. Pontreve did not speak. 

“Nothing, sir,” Evan said into the Deputy’s eyes. 
“Tm... sorry.” 

The eyes narrowed and a pulse twitched Pontreve’s 
lip. He nodded in a preoccupied manner and went 
away. 

Evan continued to stand, mechanically reviewing his 
scan. According to every sensor and probe The Clivorn 
was an utterly ordinary mountain. It rose up in round- 
ed folds to the glaciation limit and then topped off in 
strikingly weathered crags. The top was quite bare. 
There were no caves, no tunnels, no unusual minerals, 
no emissions, no artifacts nor traces of any sort. At the 
height where Evan had seen the strange line there was 
perhaps a faint regularity or tiny shelf, a chance coin- 
cidence of wind-eroded layers. The reflection of moon- 
light on this shelf must have been what he’d seen as a 
flickering line. 

Now he was finished as a Scientist. 

For an anthrosyke to waste his whole fund on scan- 
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ning a bare mountain was clear grounds for personality 
reassessment. At least. Surely he could also be indicted 
for misuse of Ship’s Resources. And he had defied a 
Deputy-Administrator. 

Evan felt quite calm, but his mind strayed oddly. 
What would have happened, he wondered, if he had 
found a genuine Anomaly? A big alien artifact, say; ev- 
idence of prior contact by an advanced race. Would it 
have been believed? Would anyone have looked? He 
had always believed that Data were Data. But what if 
the wrong person found them in the wrong, Unscien- 
tific way? 

Well, he at any rate was no longer a Scientist. 

- He began to wonder if he was even alive, locked into 
this sealed ship. He seemed to have left his cubby; he 
was moving down the corridors leading to the lock. 

Something was undoubtedly going to happen to him 
very soon. Perhaps they would begin by confining him 
to quarters. His was an unheard-of malfeasance, they 
might well be looking up precedents. 

Meanwhile he was still free to move. To order the 
Tech-crew to open the personnel lock, to sign him out 
a bubble sled. 

Almost without willing it he was out in the air of the 
planet. 

Delphis Gamma Five, the charts called it. To the na- 
tives it was simply the World, Ardhvenne. He opened 
the bubble. The air of Ardhvenne was fresh. The 
planet was in fact not far from the set of abcissae 
Evan knew only as terranormal. 

Beneath his sled the sea arm was running in long 
salty swells lit here and there by racing fingers of sun- 
light. Where the sun struck the rocks the spray was 
dazzling white. A flying creature plummeted past him 
from the low clouds into the swells below, followed by 
a tree of spray. 

He drove on across the bay to the far shore by the 
village and grounded in a sandy clutter of fishnets. The 
sled’s voder came alive. 
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“Doctor Dilwyn.” It was Pontreve’s voice. “You will 
return immediately.” 

“Acknowledged,” said Evan absently. He got out of 
the sled and set the autopilot. The sled rose, wheeled 
one him and fled away over the water to the gleaming 

ip. 

Evan turned and started up the path toward the vil- 
lage, where he had come on his field trip the week be- 
fore. He doubted that they would send after him. It 
would be too costly in time and decontamination. 

It felt good to walk on natural earth with the free 
wind at his back. He hunched his shoulders, straining 
the formal labcoat. He had always been ashamed of his 
- stocky, powerful body. Not bred to the Scientist life. 
He drew a lungful of air, turned the corner of a rock 
outcrop and came face to face with a native. 

The creature was his own height with a wrinkled ol- 
ive head sticking out of a wool poncho. Its knobby 
shanks were bare, and one hand held a club set with a 
soft-iron spike. Evan knew it for an elderly pseudo-fe- 
male. She had just climbed out of a trench in which she 
had been hacking peat for fuel. 

“Good day, Aunt,” he greeted her. 

“Good three-spans-past-high-sun,” she corrected him 
tartly. Temporal exactitude was important here. She 
clacked her lips and turned to stack her peat sods. 
Evan went on toward the village. The natives of 
Ardhvenne were one of the usual hominid variants, dis- 
tinguished by rather unstable sex morphology on a 
marsupial base. 

Peat smoke wrinkled his nose as he came into the 
village street. It was lined by a double file of dry-rock 
huts, thatched with straw and set closer together for 
warmth. Under the summer sun it was bleak enough. 
In winter it must be desolate. 

Signs of last night’s ceremonials were visible in the 
form of burnt-out resin brooms and native males torpid 
against the sunnier walls. A number of empty gourds 
lay in the puddles. On the shady side were mounds of 
dirty wool which raised small bald heads to stare at 
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him. The local sheep-creatures, chewing cud. The na- 
tive wives, Evan remembered, would now be in the 
houses feeding the young. There was a desultory cluck- 
ing of fowl in the eaves. A young voice rose in song 
and fell silent. 

Evan moved down the street. The males’ eyes fol- 
lowed him in silence. They were a taciturn race, like 
many who lived by rocks and sea. 

It came to him that he had no idea at all what he 
was doing. He must be in profound shock or fugue. 
Why had he come here? In a moment he must turn 
back and submit himself to whatever was in store. He 
thought about that. A trial, undoubtedly. A long Reas- 
sessment mess. Then what? Prison? No, they would not 
waste his training. It would be CNPTS, Compulsory 
Non-Preferred Technicians Service. He thought about 
the discipline, the rituals. The brawling Tech Com- 
mons. The dorms. End of hope. And his uncle heart- 
broken. 

He shivered. He could not grasp the reality. 

What would happen if he didn’t go back? What if 
the ship had to leave tomorrow as programmed? It 
couldn’t be worth sterilizing this whole area just for 
him. He would be recorded as escaped, lost perhaps af- 
ter a mental breakdown. 

He looked around the miserable village. The huts 
were dark and reeked inside. Could he live here? Could 
he teach these people anything? 

Before him was the headman’s house. 

“Good, uh, four-spans-past-high-sun, Uncle.” 

The headman clicked noncommitally. He was a 
huge-limbed creature, sprawled upon his lounging 
bench. Beside him was the young male Parag from 
whom Evan had obtained most of his local informa- 
tion. ; 

Evan found a dry stone and sat down. Above the 
huts streamed the unceasing mist-veils. The Clivorn 
was a shadow in the sky; revealed, hidden, revealed 
again. A naked infant wandered out, its mouth sticky 
with gruel. It came and stared at Evan, one foot 
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scratching the other leg. No one spoke. These people 
were capable of convulsive activity, he knew. But when 
there was nothing urgent to be done they simply sat, as 
they had sat for centuries. Incurious. 

With a start Evan realized that he was comparing 
these scraggy hominids to the Scientists at ease in their 
ship. He must be mad. The ship—the very symbol of 
man’s insatiable search for knowledge! How could he 
be so insane, just because they had rejected his data— 
or rather, his non-data? He shook his head to clear the 
heresy. 

“Friend Parag,” he said thickly. 

Parag’s eyes came ’round. 

“Next sun-day is the time of going of the sky ship. It 
is possible that I-alone-without-co-family will remain 
here.” 

The chief’s eyes came open and swiveled toward him 
too. 

Parag clicked I-hear. 

Evan looked up at the misty shoulders of The 
Clivorn. There was sunlight on one of the nearly verti- 
cal meadows cradled in its crags. It was just past 
Ardhvenne’s summer solstice, the days were very long 
now. In his pocket was the emergency ration from 
the sled. 

Suddenly he knew why he was here. He stood up 
staring at The Clivorn. An’druinn, The Mountain of 
Leaving. 

“An easy homeward path, Uncle.” He had inadver- 
tently used the formal farewell. He began to walk out 
of the village on the main Path. Other trails ran straight 
up the mountain flank behind the huts; the females 
used these to herd their flocks. But the main Path ran 
in long straight graded zigzags. On his previous trips he 
had gone along it as far as the cairn. 

The cairn was nothing but a crumbled double-walled 
fire hearth, strewn with the remains of gourds and dyed 
fleeces. The natives did not treat it as a sacred place. It 
was simply the lower end of the Path of Leaving and a 
good place to boil dyes. 
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Beyond the cairn the Path narrowed to eroded 
gravel, a straight scratch winding over The Clivorn’s 
shoulders to the clouds. The dead and dying were car- 
ried up this way, Evan knew, and abandoned when 
they died or when the bearers had had enough. Some- 
times relatives returned to pile stones beside the corpse, 
and doubtless to retrieve the deceased’s clothing. He 
had already passed a few small heaps of weathered 
rocks and bones. 

Up this path also were driven those criminals or 
witches of whom the tribe wished to be rid. None ever 
returned, Parag told him. Perhaps they made it to an- 
other village. More likely, they died in the mountains. 
The nearest settlement was ninety kilometers along the 
rugged coast. 

He topped the first long grade over the lowest ridge, 
walking easily with the wind at his back. The gravel 
was almost dry at this season though The Clivorn was 
alive with springs. Alongside ran a soppy sponge of 
peat moss and heather in which Evan could make out 
bones every few paces now. 

When the Path turned back into the wind he found 
that the thin mists had already hidden the village be- 
low. A birdlike creature soared over him, keening and 
showing its hooked beak. One of the tenders of The 
Clivorn’s dead. He watched it ride off on the gale, won- 
dering if he were a puzzle to its small brain. 

When he looked down there were three olive figures 
ahead of him on the Path. The native Parag with two 
other males. They must have climbed the sheep-trails to 
meet him here. Now they waited stolidly as he plodded 
up. 

Evan groped through the friends-met-on-a-journey 
greeting. 

Parag responded. The other two merely clicked and 
stood waiting, blocking the Path. What did they want? 
Perhaps they had come after a strayed animal. 

“An easy home-going,” Evan offered in farewell. 
When they did not stir he started uphill around them. 

Parag confronted him. 
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“You go on the Path.” 

“I go on the Path,” Evan confirmed. “I will return 
at sun-end.” 

“No,” said Parag. “You go on the Path of Leaving.” 

“I will return,” insisted Evan. “At sun-end we will 
have friendly speech.” 

“No.” Parag’s hand shot out and gripped Evan’s 
jacket. He yanked. 

Evan jumped back. The others surged forward. One 
of them was pointing at Evan’s shoes. “Not needful.” 

Evan understood now. Those who went on this Path 
took nothing. They assumed he was going to his death 
and they had come for his clothing. 

; Mo he protested. “I will return! I go not to Leav- 
ing!” 

Scowls of olive anger closed in. Evan realized how 
very poor they were. He was stealing valuable gar- 
ments, a hostile act. 

“I go to village now! I will return with you!” 

But it was too late. They were pawing at him, jerk- 
ing the strange fastenings with scarred olive claws. 
Dirty hair-smell in his nose. Evan pushed at them and 
half his jacket ripped loose. He began running straight 
up the hillside. They started after him. To his surprise 
he saw that his civilized body was stronger and more 
agile than theirs. He was leaving them behind as he 
lunged up from sheep-track to track. 

At the ridge he risked a look back and shouted. 
“Friends! I will return!” One of them was brandishing 
a sheep-goad. 

He whirled and pounded on up the ridge. Next mo- 
ment he felt a hard blow in his side and went reeling. 
The sheep-goad clattered by his legs. His side—they 
had speared him! He gulped air on a skewer of pain 
and made himself run on. Up. No track here but a 
smooth marsh tipped skyward. He ran stumbling on 
the tussocks, on and up. Mist-wraiths flew by. 

At a rock cornice he looked back. Below him three 
misty figures were turning away. Not following, up The 
Clivorn. 
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His breathing steadied. The pain in his side was lo- 
calized now. He wedged his torn sleeve between arm 
and ribs and began to climb again. He was on the great 
sinew that was The Clivorn’s lowest shoulder. As he 
climbed he found he was not quite alone in the stream- 
ing wraith-world; now and then a sheep bounded up 
with an absurd kek-kek-kek and froze to stare at him 
down its pointed nose. 

He was, he realized, a dead man as far as the village 
was concerned. A dead man to the ship, a dead man 
here. Could he make the next village, wounded as he 
was? Without compass, without tools? And the pocket 
with his ration had been torn away. His best hope was 
to catch one of the sheep-creatures. That was not easily 
done by a single man. He would have to devise some 
sort of trap. 

Curiously uncaring of his own despair he climbed 
on. The first palisades were behind him now. Before 
him was a steep meadow moist with springs of clear 
peat water, sprigged with small flowers. Great boulders 
stood, or rather hung here, tumbled by the vanished 
batteries of ice. In the milky dazzle their cold black 
shadows were more solid than they. The sun was com- 
ing with the wind, lighting the underside of the cloud- 
wrack above him. 

He clambered leaning sideways against the wind, his 
free hand clutching at wet rocks, tufts of fern. His 
heart was going too fast. Even when he rested it did 
not slow but hammered in his chest. The wound must 
be deeper than he’d thought. It was burning now and it 
hurt increasingly to lift his feet. Presently he found that 
he had made no progress at all but marched in place 
drunkenly for a dozen steps. 

He ground his teeth, gasping through them. The task 
was to focus on a certain rock ahead—not too far— 
and push himself up into the sky. One rock at a time. 
Rest. Pick another, push on. Rest. Push on. Finally he 
had to stop between rocks. Breath was a searing ache. 
He wiped at the slaver on his jaw. 
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Make ten steps, then. Stop. Ten steps. Stop. Ten 
steps... 

A vague track came underfoot. Not a sheep-track, he 
was above the sheep. Only the huge creatures of the 
clouds ranged here. The track helped, but he fell often 
to his knees. On ten steps. Fall, Struggle up. Ten steps. 
On your knees in the stones, someone had said. There 
was no more sunlignt. 

He did not at first understand why he was facing 
rocky walls. He looked up, stupid with pain, and saw 
he was against the high, the dreadful cliffs. Somewhere 
above him was The Clivorn’s head. It was nearly dark. 

He sobbed. leaning on the stone flanks. When his 
body quieted he heard water and staggered to it among 
the rocks. A spouting streamlet, very cold, acid-clear. 
The Water of Leaving. His teeth rattled. 

While he was drinking a drumming sound started up 
in the cliff beside him and a big round body caromed 
out, smelling of fat and fur. A giant rock-coney. He 
drank again, shivering violently, and pulled himself to 
the crevice out of which the creature had come. Inside 
was a dry heathery nest. With enormous effort he got 
himself inside and into the coney’s form. It was safe 
here, surely. Safe as death. Almost at once he was 
unconscious. 

Pain woke him in the night. Above the pain he 
watched the stars racing the mists. The moons rose and 
cloud-shadows walked on the silver wrinkled sea below 
him. The Clivorn hung over him, held him fast. He. 
was of The Clivorn now, living its life, seeing through 
its eyes. 

Over the ridgeline, a hazy transcience. Moon-glints 
on a forest of antlers. The beasts of Clivorn were drift- 
ing in the night. Clouds streamed in and they were 
gone. The wind moaned unceasing, wreathing the flying 
scud. 

Moonlight faded to rose-whiteness. Cries of birds. 
Outside his den a musky thing lapped at the stream, 
chittered and fled. He moved. He was all pain now, he 
could not lie still. He crawled out into the pale rose 
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dawn hoping for warmth, and drank again at Clivorn’s 
water, leaning on the rock. ~ 

Slowly, with mindless caution he looked around. 
Above the thrumming of the wind he heard a wail. It 
rose louder. 

An opening came in the cloud stream below. He saw 
the headland beyond the bay. On it was a blinding 
rose-gold splinter. The Ship. Thin vapor was forming at 
its feet. : 

While he watched it began to slide gently upwards, 
faster and faster. He made a sound as if to call out, but 
it was no use. Clouds came between. When they 
opened again the headland was empty. The wailing 
died, leaving only the winds of Clivorn. 

They had left him. 

Cold came round his heart. He was utterly lost now. 
A dead man. Free as death. 

His head seemed light now and he felt a strange frail 
energy. Up on his right there seemed to be a ledge 
leading onto a slanting shield of rock. Could he con- 
ceivably go on? The thought that he should do some- 
thing about killing a sheep troubled him briefly, died. 
He found he was moving upward. It was like his 
dreams of being able to soar. Up—easily—so long as 
he struck nothing, breathed without letting go of the 
thing in his side. 

He had reached the slanting shield and was actually 
climbing now. Hand up and grasp, pull, foot up, push. 
A few steps sidling along a cleft. The Clivorn’s gray li- 
chened face was close to his. He patted it foolishly, 
caught himself from walking into space. Hand up, 
grasp. Pull. Foot up. How had he come so high? Hand- 
hold. Left hand would not grip hard. He forced it, felt 
warm wet start down his side. Pull. 

The rocks had changed now. No longer smooth but 
wildly crystalloid. He had cut his cheek. Igneous ex- 
trusion weathered into fantastic shelves. 

“I am above the great glaciation,” he muttered to the 
carved chimney that rose beside him, resonating in the 
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gale. Everything seemed acutely clear. His hand was 
caught overhead. 

He frowned up at it, furious. Nothing there. He 
wrenched. Something. He was perched, he saw on a 
small snug knob. Wind was a steady shrieking. Silver- 
gold floodlights wheeled across him; the sun was high 
now, somewhere above the cloud. One hand was still 
stuck in something above his head. Odd. 

He strained at it, hauling himself upright. 

As he rose, his head and shoulders jolted ringingly. 
Then it was gone and he was spread-eagled, hanging 
on The Clivorn, fighting agony. When it ebbed he saw 
that there was nothing here. What was it? What had 
happened? 

He tried to think, decided painfully that it had been 
an hallucination. Then he saw that the rock beside his 
face was sterile. Lichenless. And curiously smooth, 
much less wind-eroded. 

Something must have been shielding it slightly for a 
very long time. Something which had resisted him and 
then snapped away. 

An energy-barrier. 

Bewildered he turned his head into the wind-howl, 
peered along the cliffs. To either side of him a band of 
unweathered rock about a meter broad stretched away 
level around The Clivorn’s crags. It was overhung in 
places by the rocks above. Invisible from a flyer, really. 

This must be the faint shelf-line he had found on the 
scans. The effect of long shielding by an energy-barrier. 
But why hadn’t the detectors registered this energy? He 
puzzled, finally saw that the barrier could not be con- 
stant. It must only spring into existence when some- 
thing came near, triggered it. And it had yielded when 
he pushed hard. Was it set to allow passage to larger 
animals which could climb these rocks? 

He studied the surfaces. How long? How long had it 
been here, intermittently protecting this band of rock? 
Millenia of weathering, above and below. It was above 
the ice-line. Placed when the ice was here? By whom? 

This sourceless, passive energy was beyond all hu- 
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man technology and beyond that of the few advanced 
aliens that man had so far encountered. : 
There rose within him a tide of infinite joy, carrying 


-on it like a cork his rational conviction that he was de- 


lirious. He began to climb again. Up. Up. The barrier 
was fifty meters below him now. He dislodged a stone, 
looked under his arm to see it fall. He thought he de- 
tected a tiny flash, but he could not see whether it had 
been deflected or not. Birds or falling stones would 
make such sparkles. That could have been the flicker- 
ing he had glimpsed. 

He climbed. Wetness ran down his side, made red 
ropes. The pain rode him, he carried it strongly up. 
Handhold. Wrench. Toehold. Push. Rest. Handhold. “I 
am pain’s horse,” he said aloud. 

He had been in dense clouds for some time now, the 
wind-thrum loud in the rock against his body. But 
something was going wrong with his body and legs. 
They dragged, would not lift clear. After a bit he saw 
what it was. The rock face had leveled. He was 
crawling rather than climbing. 

Was it possible he had reached The Clivorn’s brow? 

He rose to his knees, frightened in the whirling 
mists. Beside him was a smear of red. My blood with 
Clivorn’s, he thought. On my knees in the stones. My 
hands are dirty. Sick hatred of The Clivorn washed 
through him, hatred of the slave for the iron, the stone 
that outwears his flesh. The hard lonely job ... Who 
was Simmelweiss? “Clivorn I hate you,” he mumbled 
weakly. There was nothing here. 

He swayed forward—and suddenly felt again the 
 gluey resistance, the jolting crackle and release. An- 
other energy-barrier on Clivorn’s top. 

He fell through it into still air, scrabbled a length 
and collapsed, hearing the silence. The rocks were won- 
derfully cool to his torn cheek. But they were not un- 
weathered here, he saw. It came to him slowly that this 
second barrier must have been activated by the first. It 
was only here when something pushed up through the 
one below. 
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Before his eyes as he lay was a very small veined 
flower. A strange cold pulse boomed under his ear. The 
nn heartbeat, harmonics of the gale outside his 

eld. 

The changing light changed more as he lay there. 
Some time later, he was looking at the stones scattered 
beyond the little plant. Water-clear gold pebbles, with 
here and there between them a singular white fragment 
shaped like a horn. The light was very odd. Too bright. 
After a while he managed to raise his head. 

There was a glow in the mist ahead of him. 

His body felt disconnected, and inexplicable agonies 
whose cause he could no longer remember bit into his 
breath. He began to crawl clumsily. His belly would 
not lift. But his mind was perfectly clear now and he 
was quite prepared. 

Quite unstartled, as the mist passed, to see the shin- 
ing corridor—or path, really, for it was made of a 
watery stonework from which the golden pebbles had 
crumbled—the glowing corridor-path where no path 
could be, stretching up from The Clivorn’s summit 
among the rushing clouds. 

The floor of the path was not long, perhaps a hun- 
dred meters if the perspective was true. A lilac-blue co- 
lor showed at the upper end. Freshness flowed down, 
mingled with The Clivorn’s spume. 

He could not possibly get up it just now ... But he 
could look. 

There was machinery, too, he saw. An apparatus of 
gelatinous complexity at the boundary where the path 
merged with Clivorn rock. He made out a dialed face 
pulsing with lissajous figures—the mechanism which 
must have been activated by his passage through the 
barriers, and which in turn had materialized this path. 

He smiled and felt his smile nudge gravel. He 
seemed to be lying with his cheek on the tawny pebbles 
at the foot of the path. The alien air helped the furnace 
in his throat. He looked steadily up the path. Nothing 
moved. Nothing appeared. The lilac-blue, was it sky? It 
was flawlessly smooth. No cloud, no bird. 
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Up there at the end of the path—what? A field per- 
haps? A great arena into which other such corridor- 
paths converged? He couldn’t imagine. 

No one looked down at him. 

In his line of sight, above the dialed face was a 
device like a translucent pair of helices. One coil was 
full of liquid coruscations. In the other were only a 
few sparks of light. While he watched, one of the 
sparks on the empty side winked out and the filled end 
flickered. Then another. He wondered, watched. It was 
regular. 

A timing device. The read-out of an energy bank 
perhaps. And almost at an end. When the last one goes, 
he thought, the gate will be finished. It has waited here, 
how long? 

Receiving maybe a few sheep, a half-dead native. 
The beasts of Clivorn. 

There are only a few minutes left. 

With infinite effort he made his right arm move. But 
his left arm and leg were dead weights. He dragged 
himself half his length forward, almost to where the 
path began. Another meter ... but his arm had no 
more strength. 

It was no use. He was done. 

If I had climbed yesterday, he thought. Instead of 
the scan. The scan was by flyer, of course, circling The 
Clivorn. But the thing here couldn’t be seen by a flyer 
because it wasn’t here then. It was only in existence 
when something triggered the first barrier down below, 
pushed up through them both. Something large, warm- 
blooded maybe. Willing to climb. 

_ The computer has freed man’s brain. 

But computers did not go hand by bloody hand 
across The Clivorn’s crags. Only a living man, stupid 
enough to wonder, to drudge for knowledge on his 
knees. To risk. To experience. To be lonely. 

No cheap way. 

The shining Ship, the sealed Star Scientists had gone. 
They would not be back. 

He had finished struggling now. He lay quiet and 
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watched the brilliance at the end of the alien timer 
wink out. Presently there was no more left. With a faint 
no-sound the path and all its apparatus that had waited 
on Clivorn since before the glaciers fell, went away. 

As it went the winds raged back but he did not hear 
them. He was lying quite comfortably where the bones 
of his face and body would mingle one day with the 
golden pebbles on The Clivorn’s empty rock. 


THE LAST FLIGHT OF 
DOCTOR AIN 


Doctor AIN was recognized on the Omaha-Chicago 
flight. A biologist colleague from Pasadena came out of 
the toilet and saw Ain in aisle seat. Five years before, 
this man had been jealous of Ain’s huge grants. 
Now he nodded coldly and was surprised at the in- 
tensity of Ain’s response. He almost turned back to 
speak, but he felt too tired; like nearly everyone, he 
was fighting the flu. 

The stewardess handing out coats after they landed 
remembered Ain too: A tall thin nondescript man with 
rusty hair. He held up the line staring at her; since he 
already had his raincoat with him she decided it was 
some kooky kind of pass and waved him on. 

She saw Ain shamble off into the airport smog, ap- 
parently alone. Despite the big Civil Defense signs, 
O’Hare was late getting underground. No one noticed 
the woman. 

The wounded, dying woman. 

Ain was not identified en route to New York, but a 
2:40 jet carried an “Ames” on the checklist, which was 
thought to be a misspelling of Ain. It was. The plane 
had circled for an hour while Ain watched the smoky 
seaboard monotonously tilt, straighten, and tilt again. 

The woman was weaker now. She coughed, picking 
weakly at the scabs on her face half-hidden behind her 
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long hair. Her hair, Ain saw, that great mane which 
had been so splendid, was drabbed and thinning now. 
He looked to seaward, willing himself to think of cold, 
clean breakers. On the horizon he saw a vast black rug: 
somewhere a tanker had opened its vents. The woman 
coughed again. Ain closed his eyes. Smog shrouded 
the plane. 

He was picked up next while checking in for the 
BOAC flight to Glasgow. Kennedy-Underground was a 
boiling stew of people, the air system unequal to the 
hot September afternoon. The check-in line swayed and 
sweated, staring dully at the newscast. SAVE THE LAST 
GREEN MANSIONS—a conservation group was protesting 
the defoliation and drainage of the Amazon basin. 
Several people recalled the beautifully colored shots of 
the new clean bomb. The line squeezed together to let a 
band of uniformed men go by. They were wearing but- 
tons inscribed: WHO’s AFRAID? 

That was when a woman noticed Ain. He was hold- 
ing a newssheet and she heard it rattling in his hand. 
Her family hadn’t caught the flu, so she looked at him 
sharply. Sure enough, his forehead was sweaty. She 
herded her kids to the side away from Ain. 

He was using Instac throat spray, she remembered. 
She didn’t think much of Instac; her family used Kleer. 
While she was looking at him, Ain suddenly turned his 
head and stared into her face, with the spray still 
floating down. Such inconsiderateness! She turned her 
back. She didn’t recall him talking to any woman, but 
she perked up her ears when the clerk read off Ain’s 
destination. Moscow! 

The clerk recalled that too, with disapproval. Ain 
checked in alone, he reported. No woman had been 
ticketed for Moscow, but it would have been easy 
enough to split up her tickets. (By that time they were 
sure she was with him.) 

Ain’s flight went via Iceland with an hour’s delay at 
Keflavik. Ain walked over to the airport park, grate- 
fully breathing the sea-filled air. Every few breaths he 
shuddered. Under the whine of bull-dozers the sea 
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could be heard running its huge paws up and down the 
keyboard of the land. The little park had a grove of 
yellowed birches and a flock of wheatears foraged by 
the path. Next month they would be in North Africa, 
Ain thought. Two thousand miles of tiny wing-beats. 
He threw them some crumbs from a packet in his 
pocket. : 

The woman seemed stronger here. She was panting 
in the sea wind, her large eyes fixed on Ain. Above her 
the birches were as gold as those where he had first 
seen her, the day his life began ... Squatting under a 
stump to watch a shrewmouse he had been, when he 
caught a falling ripple of green and recognized the 
shocking naked girl-flesh, creamy, pink-tipped—com- 
ing toward him among the golden bracken! Young Ain 
held his breath, his nose in the sweet moss and his 
heart going crash—crash. And then he was staring at 
the outrageous fall of that hair down her narrow back, 
watching it dance around her heart-shaped buttocks, 
while the shrewmouse ran over his paralyzed hand. The 
lake was utterly still, dusty silver under the misty sky, 
and she made no more than a muskrat’s ripple to 
rock the floating golden leaves. The silence closed back, 
the trees burning like torches where the naked girl had 
walked the wild wood, reflected in Ain’s shining eyes. 
For a time he believed he had seen an Oread. 

Ain was last on board for the Glasgow leg. The stew- 
ardess recalled dimly that he seemed restless. She 
could not identify the woman. There were a lot of 
women on board, and babies. Her passenger list had 
had several errors. 

At Glasgow airport a waiter remembered that a man 
like Ain had called for Scottish oatmeal, and eaten two 
bowls, although of course it wasn’t really oatmeal. A 
young mother with a pram saw him tossing crumbs to 
the birds. 

When he checked in at the BOAC desk, he was 
hailed by a Glasgow professor who was going to the 
same conference at Moscow. This man had been one of 
Ain’s teachers. (It was now known that Ain had done 
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his postgraduate work in Europe.) They chatted all the 
way across the North Sea. 

“I wondered about that,” the professor said later. 
“Why have you come ‘round about? I asked him. He 
told me the direct flights were booked up.” (This was © 
found to be untrue: Ain had apparently avoided the 
Moscow jet hoping to escape attention. ) 

The professor spoke with relish of Ain’s work. 

“Brilliant? Oh, aye. And stubborn, too; very very 
stubborn. It was as though a concept—often the sim- 
plest relation, mind you—would stop him in his tracks, 
and fascinate him. He would hunt all ’round it instead 
of going on to the next thing as a more docile mind 
would. Truthfully, I wondered at first if he could be 
just a bit thick. But you recall who it was said that the 
capacity for wonder at matters of common acceptance 
occurs in the superior mind? And, of course, so it 
proved when he shook us all up over that enzyme con- 
version business. A pity your government took him 
away from his line, there. No, he said nothing of this, I 
say it to you, young man. We spoke in fact largely of 
my work. I was surprised to find he’d kept up. He 
asked me what my sentiments about it were, which sur- 
prised me again. Now, understand, Pd not seen the 
man for five years, but he seemed—well, perhaps just 
tired, as who is not? I’m sure he was glad to have a - 
change; he jumped out for a legstretch wherever we 
came down. At Oslo, even Bonn. Oh yes, he did feed 
the birds, but that was nothing new for Ain. His social 
life when I knew him? Radical causes? Young man, 
I’ve said what I’ve said because of who it was that in- 
troduced you, but Pl have you know it is an imper- 
tinence in you to think ill of Charles Ain, or that he 
could do a harmful deed. Good evening.” 

The professor said nothing of the woman in Ain’s 


e. 

Nor could he have, although Ain had been inti- 
mately with her in the university time. He had let no 
one see how he was obsessed with her, with the mira- 
cle, the wealth of her body, her inexhaustibility. They 
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met at his every spare moment; sometimes in public 
pretending to be casual strangers under his friends’ 
noses, pointing out a pleasing view to each other with 
grave formality. And later in their privacies—what 
‘doubled intensity of love! He revelled in her, possessed 
her, allowed her no secrets. His dreams were of her 
sweet springs and shadowed places and her white 
rounded glory in the moonlight, finding always more, 
- always new dimensions of his joy. 

The danger of her frailty was far off then in the rush 
of birdsong and the springing leverets of the meadow. 
On dark days she might cough a bit, but so did he... 
In those years he had had no thought to the urgent 
study of disease. 

At the Moscow conference nearly everyone noticed 
Ain at some point or another, which was to be expect- 
ed in view of his professional stature. It was a small, 
high-caliber meeting. Ain was late in; a day’s reports 
were over, and his was to be on the third and last. 

Many people spoke with Ain, and several sat with 
him at meals. No one was surprised that he spoke little; 
he was a retiring man except on a few memorable occa- 
sions of hot argument. He did strike some of his friends 
as a bit tired and jerky. 

An Indian molecular engineer who saw him with the 
throat spray kidded him about bringing over Asian flu. 
A Swedish colleague recalled that Ain had been called 
away to the transatlantic phone at lunch; and when he 
returned Ain volunteered the information that some- 
thing had turned up missing in his home lab. There 
was another joke, and Ain said cheerfully, “Oh yes, 
quite active.” 

At that point one of the Chicom biologists swung 
into his daily propaganda chores about bacteriological 
warfare and accused Ain of manufacturing biotic weap- 
ons. Ain took the wind out of his sails by saying: 
“You're perfectly right.” By tacit consent, there was 
very little talk about military applications, industrial 
dusting, or subjects of that type. And nobody recalled 
seeing Ain with any woman other than old Madame 
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Vialche, who could scarcely have subverted anyone 
from her wheelchair. 

Ain’s one speech was bad, even for him. He always 
had a poor public voice but his ideas were usually ex- 
pressed with the lucidity so typical of the first-rate 
mind. This time he seemed muddled, with little new to 
say. His audience excused this as the muffling effects of 
security. Ain then got into a tangled point about the 
course of evolution in which he seemed to be trying to 
show that something was very wrong indeed. When he 
wound up with a reference to Hudson’s bell bird 
“singing for a later race,” several listeners wondered if 
he could be drunk. 

The big security break came right at the end, when 
he suddenly began to describe the methods he had used 
to mutate and redesign a leukemia virus. He explained 
the procedure with admirable clarity in four sentences 
and paused. Then gave a terse description of the effects 
of the mutated strain, which were maximal only in the 
higher primates. Recovery rate among the lower mam- 
mals and other orders was close to 90 percent. As to 
vectors, he went on, any warmblooded animal served. 
In addition, the virus retained its viability in most envi- 
ronmental media and performed very well airborne. 
Contagion rate was extremely high. Almost off-hand, 
Ain added that no test primate or accidentally exposed 
human had survived beyond the twenty-second day. 

These words fell into a silence broken only by the 
running feet of the Egyptian delegate making for the 
door. Then a gilt chair went over as an American 
bolted after him. 

Ain seemed unaware that his audience was in a state 
of unbelieving paralysis. It had all come so fast: a man 
who had been blowing his nose was staring popeyed 
around his handkerchief. Another who had been light- 
ing a pipe grunted as his fingers singed. Two men chat- 
ting by the door missed his words entirely and their 
laughter chimed into a dead silence in which echoed 
Ain’s words: “—really no point in attempting.” 

Later they found he had been explaining that the vi- 
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rus utilized the body’s own immunomechanisms, and so 
defense was by definition hopeless. 

That was all. Ain looked around vaguely for ques- 
tions and then started down the aisle. By the time he 
got to the door, people were swarming after him. He 
wheeled about and said rather crossly, “Yes, of course 
it is very wrong. I told you that. We are all wrong. 
Now it’s over.” 

An hour later they found he had gone, having appar- 
ently reserved a Sinair flight to Karachi. 

The security men caught up with him at Hong Kong. 
By then he seemed really very ill, and went with them 
peacefully. They started back to the States via Hawaii. 

His captors were civilized types; they saw he was 
gentle and treated him accordingly. He had no weapons 
or drugs on him. They took him out handcuffed for a 
stroll at Osaka let him feed his crumbs to the birds, and 
they listened with interest to his account of the mi- 
gration routes of the common brown sandpiper. He was 
very hoarse. At that point, he was wanted only for the 
n thing. There was no question of a woman at 


He dozed most of the way to the islands, but when 
they came in sight he pressed to the window and began 
to mutter. The security man behind him got the first in- 
kling that there was a woman in it, and turned on his 
recorder. 

“, . . Blue, blue and green until you see the wounds. 
Oh my girl, Oh beautiful, you won’t die. I won’t let 
you die. I tell you girl, it’s over . . . Lustrous eyes, look 
at me, let me see you now alive! Great queen, my sweet 
body, my girl, have I saved you? . . . Oh terrible to 
know, and noble, Chaos’ child green-robed in blue and 
golden light . . . the thrown and spinning ball of life 
alone in space . . . Have I saved you?” 

On the last leg, he was obviously feverish. 

“She may have tricked me, you know,” he said con- 
fidentially to the government man. “You have to be 
prepared for that, of course. I know her!” He chuckled 
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confidentially. “She’s no small thing. But wring your 
heart out—” 

Coming over San Francisco he was merry. “Don’t 
you know the otters will go back in there? I’m certain 
of it. That fill won’t last; there’ll be a bay there again.” 

They got him on a stretcher at Hamilton Air Base, 
and he went unconscious shortly after takeoff. Before 
he collapsed, he’d insisted on throwing the last of his 
birdseed on the field. 

“Birds are, you know, warmblooded,” he confided to 
the agent who was handcuffing him to the stretcher. 
Then Ain smiled gently and lapsed into inertness. He 
stayed that way almost all the remaining ten days of his 
life. By then, of course, no one really cared. Both the 
government men had died quite early, after they fin- 
ished analyzing the birdseed and throat-spray. The 
woman at Kennedy had just started feeling sick. 

The tape-recorder they put by his bed functioned 
right on through, but if anybody had been around to 
replay it they would have found little but babbling. 
“Gaea Gloriatrix,” he crooned, “Gaea girl, queen .. .” 
At times he was grandiose and tormented. “Our life, 
your death!” he yelled. “Our death would have been 
your death too, no need for that, no need.” 

- At other times he was accusing. “What did you do 
about the dinosaurs?” he demanded, “Did they annoy 
you? How did you fix them? Cold. Queen, you’re too 
cold! You came close to it this time, my girl,” he raved. 
And then he wept and caressed the bedclothes and was 
maudlin. 

Only at the end, lying in his filth and thirst, still 
chained where they had forgotten him, he was suddenly 
coherent. In the light clear voice of a lover planning a 
summer picnic he asked the recorder happily: 

“Have you ever thought about bears? They have so 
much ... funny they never came along further. By any 
chance were you saving them, girl?” And he chuckled 
in his ruined throat, and later, died. 


AMBERJACK 


AMBERJACK WAS CALLED Daniel when he first met his 
old lady, the girl "Rue. And they fit. And they went on 
fitting, summers in the park and winters in the ski 
train, and after a while summers and winters in Amber- 
jack’s little pad. But they were very careful not to call 
it love. = 

Amberjack wouldn’t call it love, because he came 
from a small nuclear family in White Plains where love 
was his Janie-Mother coyly exsanguinating Danny Sen- 
ior, and his father’s phony bonhommie bitter in the 
patio and steel cattle prods from both of them sparking 
Amberjack in his helpless liver, 4.00 average— 
spark!—National Merit Finalist—spark!—Johns Hop- 
kins Pre-Med—Spark! Spark!—NIH Fellowship 
Award—Spark!!—Until suddenly there was only Am- 
berjack, address unknown, working in a VISTA clinic 
in Cleveland with no sparks at all. 

So he carefully didn’t call anything about him and 
"Rue love, but when he held on to her wrist coming 
blinking out of the Emerald Street flickhouse, he felt as 
if he were holding his real-live little rabbit foot who 
would bring him luck and life forever. 

And ’Rue couldn’t possible call it love, because she 
came from a randomly expressive large family in Scars- 
dale where love was the name of a seamless soundproof 
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glass wall sticky with bloody handprints and tufts of 
soft brown hair where an unwanted, untalented middle 
kid battered herself into a numb eyeball fixed on the 
brilliant players on the other side. And sometimes her 
young sister Pompy, who looked a lot like an improved 
Rue, would reach an arm through the wall and hug 
Rue with her soft needly paddy-paw and say I love 
"Rue, let’s swap pantsuits for the thing tonight, wow, 
don’t say you’re not coming Ill find you a date, and 
Rue would walk right through the wall speechless in 
Pompy’s old yobbo pantsuit until they got in the car 
and nobody knew her name and the wall was back. Or 
her mother would say I wish I didn’t resent you kid but 
it’s better to be honest, the damn diaphragm slipped 
and your father tore up the cruise tickets. And some- 
times ’Rue’s father’s hand would come through the wall 
and he would tousle her head and call her Pompy. 

So "Rue wasn’t about to name what she and Amber- 
jack were having love, but when he mumbled her name 
in the nights (which he did a lot), a big tuning fork 
rang inside her like the sea-bottom racking the harp of 
forever. 

But there came that hottest of all hot nights when 
Amberjack and ’Rue squeezed their mattress out onto 
the fried rusty rails the geraniums had died on and lay 
sweating and arguing dreamily about an air-condi- 
tioner, while the thermal inversion over Emerald Street 
flickered in the dark window glass beside them. And 
*Rue felt where her stomach was beginning to tighten 
some, and her areoles, and casually told Amberjack she 
was going away. She had always intended to go away 
when that happened, because she knew how it went 
when the diaphragm slipped. (Only she had pills, and it 
wasn’t a mistake, really.) And after a convulsive time, 
Amberjack got it all out of her, which wasn’t hard 
when he took one look at her with the eyes he wore at 
the clinic. ; 

So pretty soon there were words like love and blood 
tests all over the crazy railings like noncommittal birds. 
And they lay crying on each other’s stomachs and 
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stealing looks at the word-birds and trying to comfort 
each other and saying things like it won’t be like that 
with us never ever. 

At which minute the faggots two floors below plug- 
ged one last variable strobe into their light-show just as 
the basement person in the yellow sheet pronounced a 
pathological prime number of the names of god and the 
local stress-field everted PHLOOP into the frozen tail 
wind of Zeon’s arrow, where Everything intersects with 
Nowhere. : 

And Amberjack found himself congealed in stasis 
and staring into the suddenly lit-up window of his pad 
and watching himself come in his own front door. 

And a midget boy-person staggered over and began 
to beat on the legs of this other Amberjack’s three-but- 
ton suit, whereupon the other Amberjack put down his 
naugahyde doctor’s bag just like an insurance commer- 
cial, to hoist up his small son. Only his face looked like 
a commercial for hell, and the soundtrack carried a fe- 
male voice as sweet as cold jelly on a proctoscope. And 
there was "Rue-wifey’s hair gone all polished and her 
bottom switching forward in scream-blue tights. And 
Amberjack perceived that he was looking at—-No—his 
own future. 

And then he found that he—the real, horrified Am- 
berjack—was rising slowly, slowly up like a wet sail- 
boat righting, and his real "Rue was rising too, and 
somehow they were grappling on the rails and making 
terrible slow-speed noises— 

—When everything crashed back around them per- 
fectly normal except the moaning accelerated up six 
screaming octaves and he was all alone on the fire es- 
cape looking down at ’Rue turning in the Emerald 
Street air like a collapsing umbrella-girl getting smaller 
and—. 

His clinic eyes covered the place in his head that 
couldn’t look down anymore. 

“I won't tell,” breathed the dark window behind 
him 


He whirled. "Rue alive in there? It was "Rue! 
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And he was plunging through the window, on his 
knees in broken glass, staring at blue legs. 

She found the light switch. 

He saw it was all wrong. 

“You.” 

“I finally found you.” Pompy smiled, looking him 
over. Then she nodded to herself and walked to the 
phone. 

“PIL call the police,” she said. “Pm your witness.” 
She winked, setting down her gloves and wig box. 

As if she had just come home forever. 


THROUGH A LASS 
DARKLY 


MALTBIE TROT WAs used to girls materializing in his 
rotten little office. As a rule they were looking for 
somebody else, especially after they saw Maltbie. So 
when the girl materialized by his dead air-conditioner, 
Maltbie just lifted his pinkies from the keyboard and 
waited. 

“F-f-f-f,” said the girl. 

“You're looking for Candy, I suppose.” 

“Godno, I’m looking for the birdypoo,” she snapped. 

“Well, it’s down the hall.” Maltbie’s gesture hit his 
knuckles on the wall; it was a rotten office. 

“Oh, I can’t go now, doddy.” 

Maltbie sucked his knuckles. “Why not?” 

“Because obviously I’m in a tempsink,” she told him 
crossly. “I’ve got to wait.” 

Maltbie took off his glasses. She seemed to be quite a 
tender-looking little biscuit, with luminiferous hair. 

“You could push a chair over.” 

Maltbie scrambled out of his only chair and started 
dragging it over; Candy was low office on the furniture 
totem. 

As he pushed it under her knees, all her clothes van- 
ished. Maltbie blinked and reared back. Her clothes 
reappeared. He leaned forward; they vanished again. 
He began to rock, ; 
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“You better nose back or you'll get caught when it 
clinkers.” She sounded friendlier. 

Maltbie nosed back, considering. He had time to 
read a lot. 

“What exactly did you say you were from?” 

“Twennytoo sittynine, course. Doesn’t always go in 
threesies?” 

“Uh, Aye Dee?” 

“Who? This is the third one on this level, and it’s al- 
ways on the bird side. We got protest, you can say!” 

“So we weren’t wiped out,” said Maltbie slowly. 

“You were.” She giggled. She was putting something 
up her nose from a pink bulb. 

“Par me,” she sniffed. “I didn’t mean sound pig.” 
She looked around. “What you do here, anyway?” 

‘Pm Candy,” Maltbie told her. “I mean, I write the 
Dear Candy column for this newspaper syndicate. You 
do, uh, have newspapers?” 

“Godno. I know what they were, though. Strips. 
What’s dearcandy? But I shouldn’ eat, itll stay behind 
when I clinker. Blop.” 

“It’s like I give advice. People with unnerving per- 
sonal problems. Marriage. Look, I should ask you 
something significant.” z 

“Mean like sycounser?” 

- how are things in twenty-two sixty-nine any- 
way 99 

“Oh, clobby, I guess. A fug. Lot better’n you, 
course.” She looked him over complacently. “I mean, 
we’ re free. All your hang-ups, I guess you can’t 
*magine. Listen, are you a sycounser?” 

“Do you have, uh, nuclear war?” 

“What kind?” Her eyes widened. “Tell me there’s 
Indians and tekkers aroun’ here?” She jumped up. 

“I don’t think so.” Maltbie leaned forward sooth- 
ingly. He leaned back. “What about race hatred?” 

“Pretty good, I guess. You sure “bout those tekkers? 
This would happen in front our poo. Listen, Mr. 
Candy, can I ask you some advice?” 

“Trot.” 


. 
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“What?” 

“My name. Maltbie Trot. What seems to be your 
problem, Miss Uh?” 

“What to do, what to do. Pm from small town, see. 
Shago. Maybe you know. I was in this gangbang and 
Iran away.” 

“Well, I don’t blame you there.” 

“You can say. Feek, deadly. Nobody knows they’re 
alive. I made up my mind, come here and get a job. In 
the city And I did. I mean, there’s more to life than 
your college gangbang, isn’t there?” 

“Indubitably.” 

“So I found this real involving job with Interbed. 
But the super’s wife! Started invite me home for din- 
ner. You know, meet the tribe.” 

“Sounds good.” 

“Good? Shitman, all she wanted was marry me.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Too right. One of the other birds warned me, they 
tried it on her. She’s baby-crazy and they’re trying get a 
new girl in and use her cert.” 

“Well!” 

“You can say. Lose my baby cert! If my mother 
knew "bout that! Anyway, then there was this real great 
man. But you know, turned out he was beta?” _ 

“No!” 

“Terrible.” She shook her head, making her hair 
light up. “There he was with his black eye, ’n’ we 
got change our plans ’n’ have dinner with his family. 
Well, I thought, it’s "bout time. I mean, just as two 
making, you know, out. But when I got there I saw 
the alpha. Oh, he acted sweet, but I knew he was 
alpha, we have them in Shago!” 

“Uh, look. What do you call an alpha?” 

“Call an alpha? Doddy! What you call it when you 
see all the men crawling “round ‘cept this one big 
mother ’n’ all the wives pawing on him?” 

Maltbie pondered. “A harem?” 

“Vavoom!” She squealed, making her clothes vanish 
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with an exuberant body split that seemed to connote 


approval. 
“You prims.” She dimpled in a shy way as her 
clothes came back. Maltbie could see she was a nice 


irl. 

“Well, anyway,” she went on soberly. “I tried 
round, you know, I even went with some idents for a 
while? Their sycounser told them broaden out, see. 
They thought I fit. But sheesh, I couldn’ see it. I mean, 
the only nonident? They go on with each other so.” 

“Not right for you, I’m sure,” said Maltbie. 

“Pm glad you ’gree. And I tried a couple work 
tribes. But sheesh, they’re like dead, worse than back 
home. Well, one maybe, I could’ve married them per- 
sonally, I mean. But they’re in,” she looked down. 
“Well, oil. I mean, Pm not tight nowhere, but that’s not 
for a bird, you think?” 

“I guess not,” said Maltbie. He noticed his head was 
swaying a little, and pulled himself erage: “Not for a 
nice girl like you.” 

“Shitman, you can say,” she agreed primly. “But you 
know? I'm getting old.” 

“How old are you?” i 

She looked around nervously. 

“Seventeen. Almost eighteen, see?” she whispered. 

“H’m. And you’ve been to college?” 

“Are you skibbing? But listen what I ask. The 
chance I have now, see, it’s this great queen group. I 
don’t take that, I just have tgo back. To Shago. What 
you think?” 

“A queen group ... Could you tell me a little 
more?” 

“Well, they have this big place. And two leostats, it 
couldn’ be sweeter. Course, they’re a little old.” 

“Uh, how many are there?” 

“What?” She wiggled. “Sheesh, wish this thing would 
hurry up ’n’ clinker so I can go to poo. Oh, the queens, 
just the usual. Them ’n’ the four boys ’n’ two hetros ’n’ 


a 


five birds, or they couldn’ ask me, could they? Only ~ 


bad thing with queens, you only get two live husbands. 
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_ But they’re so good with babies, you know it. What 
you think?” 

“Well, Pm not sure that my experience really—” 

“Who you married to?” she demanded. 

“Uh, actually, Pm a bachelor—hey, what’s the mat- 
ter 99 

She was on her feet, making a gagging noise. 

“Should you jump around like that? I mean, what if 
es 

“You pervert. How you can stand there and say it.” 

“Bachelor? That just means I’m not married, it’s 
quite respectable here. In fact, some girls prefer— 

“Stop it!” 

She sank back in the chair. 

“The things you run into. Oh, PI kill them.” 

Tan 

“Don’t talk to me.” She turned her back. 

Maltbie opened and closed his mouth a couple of 
times. Finally he said, “Bother you if I just finish 
typing my piece here? Pm late.” 

Her jaw tightened. 

Maltbie put his glasses back on and began to peck 
out his copy, standing scrunched over. When he. 
reached for a new letter from his pile he saw she was 
peeking at the script. The office was that small. 

“People ask you for advice,” she said from outer 
space. 

“ ‘Dear Candy, my husband told me two weeks ago 
that— 9 99 

“Don’t.” She licked her lips. “Of course, they don’ 
know who you are.” 

“No,” he agreed. He stopped typing. 

She lifted her chin. 

“All this,” she said to the ceiling. “Getting feeked up 
with you. I mean, it shows what big city is like. I see 
now. That queen group wouldn’ never work out. Even 
with the leostats.” 

He took his glasses off again. 

“Well, I’m glad the total experience has been some 
help to you, anyway.” 


— 
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“You can say.” Her voice was back to normal. “I 
must lost my value orientation, you know? Two hetros . 
and six birds. That’s all right in city, maybe. Not for 
me. I’m going back t’ Shago. Mother told me last week, 
my old gangbang hasn’ taken anybody else yet.” 

“Tm glad to hear that. The old gangbang is undoubt- 
edly more reality-relevant in the long run.” 

“They’re live kids,” she told him. “I mean, there’s 
more to life than leostats, sheesh.” 

“You can say. Look, since we’re talking again, could 
I ask you—” 

There was a puff of nothing. His room was empty. 

“Did I hear voices?” The Boathooks man stuck his 
foxy head in the door. “Where’d she go?” 

“To the birdypoo.” 

The head disappeared. 

“Hey!” Maltbie called plaintively. “Can I borrow a 
chair?” 


THE GIRL WHO WAS PLUGGED 
IN 


LISTEN, ZOMBIE. BELIEVE me. What I could tell you— 
you with your silly hands leaking sweat on your 
growth-stocks portfolio. One-ten lousy hacks of AT&T 
on twenty-percent margin and you think you’re Evel 
Knievel. AT&T? You doubleknit dummy, how I'd love 
to show you something. 

Look, dead daddy. Pd say. See for instance that rot- 
ten girl? 

In the crowd over there, that one gaping at her gods. 
One rotten girl in the city of the future (That’s what I 
said.) Watch. 

She’s jammed among bodies, craning and peering 
with her soul yearning out of her eyeballs. Love! Oo- 
ooh, love them! Her gods are coming out of a store 
called Body East. Three youngbloods, larking along 
loverly. Dressed like simple street-people but ... 
smashing. See their great eyes swivel above their nose- 
filters, their hands lift shyly, their inhumanly tender 
lips melt? The crowd moans. Love! This whole boil- 
ing megacity, this whole fun future world loves its 

ods 


goas. 3 
You don’t believe gods, dad? Wait. Whatever turns 
you on, there’s a god in the future for you, custom- 
made. Listen to this mob. “I touched his foot! Ow- 
oow, I TOUCHED Him!” 
79 
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Even the people in the GTX tower up there love the 
gods—in their own way and for their own reasons. 

The funky girl on the street, she just loves. Grooving 
on their beautiful lives, their mysterioso problems. No 
one ever told her about mortals who love a god and 
end up as a tree or a sighing sound. In a million years 
— occur to her that her gods might love her 

ack, 

She’s squashed against the wall now as the godlings 
come by. They move in a clear space. A holocam bobs 
above but its shadow never falls on them. The store 
display screens are magically clear of bodies as the gods 
glance in and a beggar underfoot is suddenly alone. 
They give him a token. “Aaaaah!” goes the crowd, 

Now one of them flashes some wild new kind of 
timer and they all trot to catch a shuttle, just like peo- 
ple. The shuttle stops for them—more magic. The 
crowd sighs, closing back. The gods are gone. 

(in a room far from—but not unconnected to—the . 
GTX tower a molecular flipflop closes too, and three 
account tapes spin.) 

Our girl is still stuck by the wall while guards and 
holocam equipment pull away. The adoration’s fading 
from her face. That’s good, because now you can see 
she’s the ugly of the world. A tall monument to pitui- 
tary dystrophy. No surgeon would touch her. When she 
smiles, her jaw—it’s half purple—almost bites her left 
eye out. She’s also quite young, but who could care? 

The crowd is pushing her along now, treating you to 
glimpses of her jumbled torso, her mismatched legs. At 
the corner she strains to send one last fond spasm after 
the godlings’ shuttle. Then her face reverts to its usual 
expression of dim pain and she lurches onto the moving 
walkway, stumbling into people. The walkway junc- 
tions with another. She crosses, trips and collides with 
the casualty rail. Finally she comes out into a little 
place called a park. The sportshow is working, a bas- 
ketball game in 3-di is going on right overhead. But all 
she does is squeeze onto a bench and huddle there 
while a ghostly free-throw goes by her ear. 
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After that nothing at all happens except a few furtive 
hand-mouth gestures which don’t even interest her 
bench-mates. 

But you’re curious about the city? So ordinary after 
all, in the FUTURE? 

Ah, there’s plenty to swing with here—and it’s not 
all that far in the future, dad. But pass up the sci-fi 
stuff for now, like for instance the holovision technol- 
ogy that’s put TV and radio in museums. Or the world- 
wide carrier field bouncing down from satellites, con- 
trolling communication and transport systems all over 
the globe. That was a spin-off from asteroid mining, 
pass it by. We’re watching that girl. 

Ill give you just one goodie. Maybe you noticed on 
the sportshow or the streets? No commercials. No ads. 

That’s right. NO ADS. An eyeballer for you. 

Look around. Not a billboard, sign, slogan, jingle, 
sky-write, blurb, sublimflash, in this whole fun world. 
Brand names? Only in those ticky little peep-screens 
on the stores and you could hardly call that advertis- 
ing. How does that finger you? 

Think about it. That girl is still sitting there. 

She’s parked right under the base of the GTX tower 
as a matter of fact. Look way up and you can see the 
sparkles from the bubble on top, up there among the 
domes of godland. Inside that bubble is a boardroom. 
Neat bronze shield on the door: Global Transmissions 
Corporation—not that that means anything. 

I happen to know there are six people in that room. 
Five of them technically male, and the sixth isn’t easily 
thought of as a mother. They are absolutely unremark- 
able. Those faces were seen once at their nuptials and 
will show again in their obituaries and impress nobody 
either time. If you’re looking for the secret Big Blue 
Meanies of the world, forget it. I know. Zen, do I 
know! Flesh? Power? Glory? You’d horrify them. 

What they do like up there is to have things orderly, 
especially their communications. You could say they’ve 
dedicated their lives to that, to freeing the world from 
garble. Their nightmares are about hemorrhages of in- 
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formation; channels screwed up, plans misimplemented, 
garble creeping in. Their gigantic wealth only worries 
them, it keeps opening new vistas of disorder. Luxury? 
They wear what their tailors put on them, eat what 
their cooks serve them. See that old boy there—his 
name is Isham—he’s sipping water and frowning as he 
listens to a databall. The water was prescribed by his 
medistaff. It tastes awful. The databall also contains a 
disquieting message about his son, Paul. 

But it’s time to go back down, far below to our girl. 
Look! 

She’s toppled over sprawling on the ground. 

A tepid commotion ensues among the bystanders. 
The consensus is she’s dead, which she disproves by 
bubbling a little. And presently she’s taken away by 
one of the superb ambulances of the future, which are 
a real improvement over ours when one happens to be 
around. 

At the local bellevue the usual things are done by 
the usual team of clowns aided by a saintly mop- 
pusher. Our girl revives enough to answer the question- 
naire without which you can’t die, even in the future. 
Finally she’s cast up, a pumped-out hulk on a cot in 
the long, dim ward. 

Again nothing happens for a while except that her 
eyes leak a little from the understandable disappoint- 
ment of finding herself still alive. 

But somewhere one GTX computer has been tickling 
another, and toward midnight something does happen. 
First comes an attendant who pulls screens around her. 
Then a man in a business doublet comes daintily down 
the ward. He motions the attendant to strip off the 
sheet and go. 

The groggy girl-brute heaves up, big hands clutching 
at bodyparts you’d pay not to see. 

“Burke? P. Burke, is that your name?” 

“Y-yes.” Croak. “Are you . . . policeman?” 

“No. They'll be along shortly, I expect. Public 
suicide’s a felony.” 

<z. Enr sorry.” 
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i has a ’corder in his hand. “No family, right?” 
6 rs ee : 

“You're seventeen. One year city college. What did 
you study?” 

“La—languages.” 

- “Hm. Say something.” 

Unintelligible rasp. 

He studies her. Seen close, he’s not so elegant. Er- 
tand-boy type. 

“Why did you try to kill yourself?” 

She stares at him with dead-rat dignity, hauling up 
the gray sheet. Give him a point, he doesn’t ask twice. 

“Tell me, did you see Breath this afternoon?” 

Dead as she nearly is, that ghastly love-look wells 
up. ‘Breath is the three young gods, a loser’s cult. Give 
the man another point, he interprets her expression. 

“How would you like to meet them?” 

The girl’s eyes bug out grotesquely. 

“T have a job for someone like you. It’s hard work. 
If you did well you’d be meeting Breath and stars like 
that all the time.” 

Is he insane? She’s deciding she really did die. 

“But it means you never see anybody you know 
again. Never, ever. You will be legally dead. Even the 
police won’t know. Do you want to try?” 

It all has to be repeated while her great jaw slowly 
sets. Show me the fire I walk through. Finally P. 
Burke’s prints are in his ’corder, the man holding up 
the big rancid girl-body without a sign of distaste. It 
makes you wonder what else he does. 

And then—THE MAGIC. Sudden silent trot of lit- 
terbearers tucking P. Burke into something quite differ- 
ent from a bellevue stretcher, the oiled slide into the 
daddy of all luxury ambulances—treal flowers in that 
holderl—and the long jarless rush to nowhere. No- 
where is warm and gleaming and kind with nurses. 
(Where did you hear that money can’t buy genuine 
kindness?) And clean clouds folding P. Burke into be- 
wildered sleep. 

e». Sleep which merges into feedings and washings 
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and more sleeps, into drowsy moments of afternoon 
Where midnight should be, ‘and gentle businesslike 
voices and friendly (but very few) faces, and endless 
painless hyposprays and peculiar numbnesses. And 
later comes the steadying rhythm of days and nights, 
and a quickening which P. Burke doesn’t identify as 
health, but only knows that the fungus place in her 
armpit is gone. And then she’s up and following those 
few new faces with growing trust, first tottering, then 
walking strongly, all better now, clumping down the 
short hall to the tests, tests, tests, and the other things. 

And here is our girl, looking— 

If possible, worse than before. (You thought this was 
Cinderella transistorized? ) 

The disimprovement in her looks comes from the 
electrode jacks peeping out of her sparse hair, and 
there are other meldings of flesh and metal. On the 
other hand, that collar and spinal plate are really an as- 
set; you won’t miss seeing that neck. 

P. Burke is ready for training in her new job. 

The training takes place in her suite and is exactly 
what you’d call a charm course. How to walk, sit, eat, 
speak, blow her nose, how to stumble, to urinate, to 
hiccup—DELICIOUSLY. How to make each nose- 
blow or shrug delightfully, subtly different from any 
ever spooled before. As the man said, it’s hard work. 

But P. Burke proves apt. Somewhere in that horrible 
body is a gazelle, a houri who would have been buried 
forever without this crazy chance. See the ugly duckling 
go! | 

Only it isn’t precisely P. Burke who’s stepping, 
laughing, shaking out her shining hair. How could it 
be? P. Burke is doing it all right, but she’s doing it 
through something. The something is to all appear- 
ances a live girl. (You were warned, this is the FU- 


-) 

When they first open the big cryocase and show her 
her new body she says just one word. Staring, gulping, 
“How?” 

Simple, really. Watch P. Burke in her sack and scuffs 
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stump down the hall beside Joe, the man who super- 
vises the technical part of her training. Joe doesn’t 
mind P. Burke’s looks, he hasn’t noticed them. To Joe, 
system matrices are beautiful. 

They go into a dim room containing a huge cabinet 
like a one-man sauna and a console for Joe. The room 
has a glass wall that’s all dark now. And just for your 
information, the whole shebane is five hundred feet un- 
derground near what used to be Carbondale, Pa. 

Joe opens the sauna-cabin-t like a big clamshell 
standing on end with a lot of funny business inside. 
Our girl shucks her shift and walks into it bare, totally 
unembarrassed. Eager. She settles in face-forward, but- 
ting jacks into sockets. Joe closes it carefully onto her 
humpback. Clunk. She can’t see in there or hear or 
move. She hates this minute. But how she loves what 
comes next! 

Joe’s at his console and the lights on the other side 
of the glass wall come up. A room is on the other side, 
all fluff and kickv bits, a girly bedroom. In the bed is a 
small mound of silk with a rope of yellow hair hanging 
out. 

The sheet stirs and gets whammed back fiat. 

Sitting up in the bed is the darlingest girl child 
you’ve EVER seen. She quivers—porno for angels. She 
sticks both her little arms straight up, flips her hair, 
looks around full of sleepy pazazz. Then she can’t resist 
rubbing her hands down over her minibreasts and 
belly. Because, you see, it’s the godawful P. Burke who 
is sitting there hugging her perfect girl-body, looking at 
you out of delighted eyes. 

Then the kitten hops out of bed and crashes flat on 
the floor. 

From the sauna in the dim room comes a strangled 
noise. P. Burke, trying to rub her wired-up elbow, is 
suddenly smothered in two bodies, electrodes jerking in 
her flesh. Joe juggles inputs, crooning into his mike. 
The flurry passes; it’s all right. 

In the lighted room the elf gets up, casts a cute glare 
at the glass wall and goes into a transparent cubicle. A 
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bathroom, what else? She’s a live girl, and live girls 
have to go to the bathroom after a night’s sleep even if 
their brains are in a sauna cabinet in the next room. 
And P. Burke isn’t in that cabinet, she’s in the 
bathroom. Perfectly simple, if you have the glue for 
that closed training circuit that’s letting her run her 
neural system by remote control. 

Now let's get one thing clear. P. Burke does not feel 
her brain is in the sauna room, she feels she’s in that 
sweet little body. When you wash your hands, do you 
feel the water is running on your brain? Of course not. 
You feel the water on your hand, although the “feel- 
ing” is actually a potential-pattern flickering over the 
electrochemical jelly between your ears. And it’s deliv- 
ered there via the long circuits from your hands. Just 
so, P. Burke’s brain in the cabinet feels the water on 
her hands in the bathroom. The fact that the signals 
have jumped across space on the way in makes no dif- 
ference at all. If you want the jargon, it’s known as ec- 
centric projection or sensory reference and you’ve done 
it all your life. Clear? 

Time to leave the honey-pot to her toilet training— 
she’s made a booboo with the toothbrush, because P. 
Burke can’t get used to what she sees in the mirror— 

But wait, you say. Where did that girl-body come 
from? 

P. Burke asks that too, dragging out the words. 

“They grow ’em,” Joe tells her. He couldn’t care less 
about the flesh department. “PDs. Placental decanters. 
Modified embryos, see? Fit the control implants in 
. later. Without a Remote Operator it’s just a vegetable. 
Look at the feet—no callus at all.” (He knows because 
they told him.) 

“Oh ... oh, she’s incredible . 

“Yeah, a neat job. Want to try waikigactaliied mode 
today? You’re coming on fast.” 

And she is. Joe’s reports and the reports from the 
nurse and the doctor and style man go to a bushy man 
upstairs who is some kind of medical cybertech but 
mostly a project administrator. His reports in turn 
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go— to the GTX boardroom? Certainly not, did you 
think this is a big thing? His reports just go up. The 
point is, they’re green, very green. P. Burke promises 
well. 

So the bushy man—Doctor Tesla—has procedures 
to initiate. The little kitten’s dossier in the Central Data 
Bank, for instance. Purely routine. And the phase-in 
schedule which will put her on the scene. This is sim- 
ple: a small exposure in an off-network holoshow. 

Next he has to line out the event which will fund 
and target her. That takes budget meetings, clearances, 
coordinations. The Burke project begins to recruit and 
grow. And there’s the messv business of the name, 
oe always gives Doctor Tesla an acute pain in the 

ush. 

The name comes out weird, when it’s suddenly dis- 
covered that Burke’s “P.” stands for “Philadelphia.” 
Philadelphia? The astrologer grooves on it. Joe thinks it 
would help identification. The semantics girl references 
brotherly love, Liberty-Bell, main-line, low terato- 
genesis, blah-blah. Nicknames Philly? Pala? Pooty? 
Delphi? Is it good, bad? Finally “Delphi” is gingerly 
declared goodo. (“Burke” is replaced by something 
nobody remembers.) 

Coming along now. We’re at the official checkout 
down in the underground suite, which is as far as the 
training circuits reach. The bushy Doctor Tesla is there, 
braced by two budgetary tvpes and a quiet fatherly 
man whom he handles like hot plasma. 

Joe swings the door wide and she steps shyly in. 

Their little Delphi, fifteen and flawless. 

Tesla introduces her around. She’s child-solemn, a 
beautiful baby to whom something so wonderful has 
happened you can feel the tingles. She doesn’t smile, 
she ... brims. That brimming joy is all that shows of 
P. Burke, the forgotten hulk in the sauna next door. 
But P. Burke doesn’t know she’s alive—it’s Delphi who 
lives, every warm inch of her. 

One of the budget types lets go a libidinous snuffle 
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and freezes. The fatherly man, whose name is Mr. 
Cantle, clears his throat. 
“Well, young lady, are you ready to go to work?” 

“Yes, sir,” gravely from the elf. 

“We'll see. Has anybody told you what you’re going 
to do for us?” 

“No, sir.” Joe and Tesla exhale quietly. 

“Good.” He eyes her, probing for the blind brain in 
the room next door. 

“Do you know what advertising is? 

He’s talking dirty, hitting to shock. Delphi’ s eyes 
widen and her little chin goes up. Joe is in ecstacy at 
the complex expressions P. Burke is getting through. 
Mr. Cantle waits. 

“Its, well, it’s when they used to tell people to 
buy things.” She swallows. “It’s not allowed.” 

“That’s right.” Mr. Cantle leans back, grave. “‘Ad- 
vertising as it used to be is against the law. A display 
other than the legitimate use of the product, intended 
to promote its sale. In former times every manufacturer 
was free to tout his wares any way, place or time he 
could afford. All the media and most of the landscape 
was taken up with extravagant competing displays. The 
thing became uneconomic. The public rebelled. Since 
the so-called Huckster Act sellers have been restrained 
to, I quote, displays in or on the product itself, visible 
during its legitimate use or in on-premise sales.” Mr. 
Cantle leans forward. “Now tell me, Delphi, why do 
people buy one product rather than another?” 

“Well ...” Enchanting puzzlement from Delphi. 
“They, um, they see them and like them, or they hear 
about them from somebody?” (Touch of P. Burke 
there; she didn’t say, from a friend.) 

“Partly. Why did you buy your particular body-lift?” 

“T never had a body-lift, sir.” 

Mr. Cantle frowns; what gutters do they drag for 
these Remotes? 

“Well, what brand of water do you drink?” 

“Just what was in the faucet, sir,” says Delphi hum- 
bly. “I—I did try to boil it—” 
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“Good God.” He scowls; Tesla stiffens. “Well, what 
did you boil it in? A cooker?” 

The shining yellow head nods. 

“What brand of cooker did you buy?” 

“I didn’t buy it, sir,” says frightened P. Burke 
through Delphi’s lips. “But—I know the best kind! 
Ananga has a Burnbabi. I saw the name when she—” 

“Exactly!” Cantle’s fatherly beam comes back 
strong; the Burnbabi account is a strong one, too. “You 
saw Ananga using one so you thought it must be good, 
eh? And it is good or a great human being like Ananga 
wouldn’t be using it. Absolutely right. And now, Del- 
phi, you know what you’re going to be doing for us. 
You’re going to show some products. Doesn’t sound 
very hard, does it?” 

“Oh, no, sir . . .” Baffled child’s stare; Joe gloats. 

“And you must never, never tell anyone what you’re 
doing.” Cantle’s eyes bore for the brain behind this 
seductive child. 

“You're wondering why we ask you to do this, natu- 
rally. There’s a very serious reason. All those products 
people use, foods and healthaids and cookers and 
cleaners and clothes and cars—they’re all made by peo- 
ple. Somebody put in years of hard work designing and 
making them. A man comes up with a fine new idea 
for a better product. He has to get a factory and ma- 
chinery, and hire workmen. Now. What happens if 
people have no way of hearing about his product? 
Word-of-mouth is far too slow and unreliable. Nobody 
might ever stumble onto his new product or find out 
how good it was, right? And then he and all the people 
who worked for him—they’d go bankrupt, right? So, 
Delphi, there has to be some way that large numbers of 
people can get a look at a good new product, right? 
How? By letting people see-you using it. You’re giving 
that man a chance.” 

Delphi’s little head is nodding in happy relief. 

“Yes, sir, I do see now—but sir, it seems so sensible, 
why don’t they let you—” 

Cantle smiles sadly. 
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“Its an overreaction, my dear. History goes by 
swings. People overreact ‘and pass harsh unrealistic laws 
which attempt to stamp out an essential social process. 
When this happens, the people who understand have to 
carry on as best they can until the pendulum swings 
back. He sighs. “The Huckster Laws are bad, inhuman 
laws, Delphi, despite their good intent. If they were 
strictly observed they would wreak havoc. Our econ- 
omy, our society would be cruelly destroyed. We'd 
be back in caves!” His inner fire is showing; if the 
Huckster Laws were strictly enforced he’d be back 
punching a databank. 

“Its our duty, Delphi. Our solemn social duty. We 
are not breaking the law. You will be using the prod- 
uct. But people wouldn’t understand, if they knew. 
They would become upset just as you did. So you must 
= Seed very careful not to mention any of this to any- 

y. 

(And somebody will be very, very carefully monitor- 
ing Delphi’s speech circuits. ) 

“Now we're all straight, aren’t we? Little Delphi 
here”—He is speaking to the invisible creature next 
door—“Little Delphi is going to live a wonderful, ex- 
Citing life. She’s going to be a girl people watch. And 
she’s going to be using fine products people will be glad 
to know about and helping the good people who make 
them. Yours will be a genuine social contribution.” He 

keys up his pitch; the creature in there must be older. 

Delphi digests this with ravishing gravity. 

“But sir, how do I—?” 

“Don’t worry about a thing. You'll have people be- 
hind you whose job it is to select the most worthy 
products for you to use. Your job is just to do as they 
say. They'll show you what outfits to wear to parties, 
what suncars and viewers to buy and so on. That’s all 
you have to do.” 

Parties—clothes—suncars! Delphi’s pink mouth 
opens. In P. Burke’s starved seventeen-year-old head 
the ethics of product sponsorship float far away. 
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Now tell me in your own words what your job is, 
Delphi.” 

“Yes sir. I—I’m to go to parties and buy things and 
use them as they tell me, to help the people who work 
in factories.” 

“And what did I say was so important?” 

“Oh—I shouldn’t let anybody know, about the 
things.” 

“Right.” Mr. Cantle has another paragraph he uses 
when the subject shows, well, immaturity. But he can 
sense only eagerness here. Good. He doesn’t really en- 
joy the other speech. 

“Its a lucky girl who can have all the fun she wants 
while- doing good for others, isn’t it?” He beams 
around. There’s a prompt shuffling of chairs. Clearly 
this one is go. 

Joe leads her out, grinning. The poor fool thinks 
they’re admiring her coordination. 

It’s out into the world for Delphi now, and at this 
point the up-channels get used. On the administrative 
side account schedules are opened, subprojects ac- 
tivated. On the technical side the reserved bandwidth is 
cleared. (That carrier field, remember?) A new name is 
waiting for Delphi, a name she’ll never hear. It’s a long 
string of binaries which have been quietly cycling in a 
GTX tank ever since a certain Beautiful Person didn’t 
wake up. 

The name winks out of cycle, dances from pulses into 
modulations of modulations, whizzes through phasing, 
and shoots into a giga-band beam racing up to a syn- 
chronous satellite poised over Guatemala. From there 
the beam pours twenty thousand miles back to earth 
again, forming an all-pervasive field of structured ener- 
gics supplying tuned demand-points all over the Can- 
Am quadrant. 

With that field, if you have the right credit rating 
you can sit at a GTX console and operate a tuned ore- 
extractor in Brazil. Or—if you have some simple cre- 
dentials like being able to walk on water—you could 
shoot a spool into the network holocam shows running 
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day and night in every home and dorm and rec. site. Or 
you could create a continentwide traffic jam. Is it any 
wonder GTX guards those inputs like a sacred trust? 

Delphi’s “name” appears as a tiny analyzable nonre- 
dundancy in the flux, and she’d be very proud if she 
knew about it. It would strike P. Burke as magic; P. 
Burke never even understood robotcars. But Delphi is 
in no sense a robot. Call her a waldo if you must. The 
fact is she’s just a girl, a real-live girl with her brain in 
an unusual place. A simple real-time on-line system 
with plenty of bit-rate—even as you and you. 

The point of all this hardware, which isn’t very 
much hardware in this society, is so Delphi can walk 
out of that underground suite, a mobile demand-point 
draining an omnipresent fieldform. And she does— 
eighty-nine pounds of tender girl flesh and blood with 
a few metallic components, stepping out into the sun- 
light to be taken to her new life. A girl with everything 
going for her including a meditech escort. Walking 
lovely, stopping to widen her eyes at the big antennae 
system overhead. 

The mere fact that something called P. Burke is left 
behind down underground has no bearing at all. P. 
Burke is totally unselfaware and happy as a clam in its 
shell. (Her bed has been moved into the waldo cabinet 
room now.) And P. Burke isn’t in the cabinet; P. Burke 
` is climbing out of an air-van in a fabulous Colorado 
beef preserve and her name is Delphi. Delphi is looking 
at live Charlais steers and live cottonwoods and aspens 
gold against the blue smog and stepping over live grass 
to be welcomed by the reserve super’s wife. 

The super’s wife is looking forward to a visit from 
Delphi and her friends and by a happy coincidence 
there’s a holocam outfit here doing a piece for the 
nature nuts. 

You could write the script yourself now, while Del- 
phi learns a few rules about structural interferences and 
how to handle the tiny time lag which results from the 
new forty-thousand-mile parenthesis in her nervous sys- 
tem. That’s right—the people with the leased holocam 
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rig naturally find the gold aspen shadows look a lot bet- 
ter on Delphi’s flank than they do on a steer. And Del- 
phi’s face improves the mountains too, when you can 
see them. But the nature freaks aren’t quite as joyful as 
you’d expect. 

“See you in Barcelona, kitten,” the head man says 
sourly as they pack up. 

“Barcelona?” echoes Delphi with that charming little 
subliminal lag. She sees where his hand is and steps 
back. 

“Cool, it’s not her fault,” another man says wearily. 
He knocks back his grizzled hair. “Maybe they'll leave 
in some of the gut.” 

Delphi watches them go off to load the spools on the 
GTX transport for processing. Her hand roves over the 
breast the man had touched. Back under Carbondale, 
P. Burke has discovered something new about her Del- 
phi-body. 

About the difference between Delphi and her own 
grim carcass. 

She’s always known Delphi has almost no sense of 
taste or smell. They explained about that: Only so 
much bandwidth. You don’t have to taste a suncar, do 
you? And the slight overall dimness of Delphi’s sense 
of touch—she’s familiar with that, too. Fabrics that 
would prickle P. Burke’s own hide feel like a cool plas- 
tic film to Delphi. 

But the blank spots. It took her a while to notice 
them. Delphi doesn’t have much privacy; investments 
of her size don’t. So she’s slow about discovering there’s 
certain definite places where her beastly P. Burke body 
feels things that Delphi’s dainty flesh does not. H’mm! 
Channel space again, she thinks—and forgets it in the 
pure bliss of being Delphi. 

You ask how a girl could forget a thing like that? 
Look. P. Burke is about as far as you can get from the 
concept girl. She’s a female, yes—but for her, sex is a 
four-letter word spelled P-A-I-N. She isn’t quite a vir- 
gin. You don’t want the details; she’d been about 
twelve and the freak-lovers were bombed blind. When 
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they came down they threw her out with-a small hole 
in her anatomy and a mortal one elsewhere. She 
dragged off to buy her first and last shot and she can 
still hear the clerk’s incredulous guffaws. 

Do you see why Delphi grins, stretching her deli- 
cious little numb body in the sun she faintly feels? 
Beams, saying, “Please, Pm ready now.” 

Ready for what? For Barcelona like the sour man 
said, where his nature-thing is now making it strong in 
the amateur section of the Festival. A winner! Like he 
also said, a lot of strip-mines and dead fish have been 
scrubbed but who cares with Delphi’s darling face so 
visible? 

So it’s time for Delphi’s face and her other delecta- 
bilities to show on Barcelona’s Playa Nueva. Which 
means switching her channel to the EurAf synchsat. 

They ship her at night so the nanosecond transfer 
isn’t even noticed by that insignificant part of Delphi 
that lives five hundred feet under Carbondale, so ex- 
cited the nurse has to make sure she eats. The circuit 
switches while Delphi “sleeps,” that is, while P. Burke 
is out of the waldo cabinet. The next time she plugs in 
to open Delphi’s eyes it’s no different—do you notice 
which relay boards your phone calls go through? 

And now for the event that turns the sugarcube from 
Colorado into the PRINCESS. 

Literally true, he’s a prince, or rather an Infante of 
an old Spanish line that got shined up in the Neomon- 
archy. He’s also eighty-one, with a passion for birds— 
the kind you see in zoos. Now it suddenly turns out 
that he isn’t poor at all. Quite the reverse; his old sister 
laughs in their tax lawyer’s face and starts restoring the 
family hacienda while the Infante totters out to court 
Delphi. And little Delphi begins to live the life of the 


What do gods do? Well, everything beautiful. But 
(remember Mr. Cantle?) the main point is Things. Ever 
see a god empty-handed? You can’t be a god without at 
least a magic girdle or an eight-legged horse. But in the 
old days some stone tablets or winged sandals or a 
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chariot drawn by virgins would do a god for life. No 
more! Gods make it on novelty now. By Delphi’s time 
the hunt for new god-gear is turning the earth and seas 
inside-out and sending frantic fingers to the stars. And 
what gods have, mortals desire. 

So Delphi starts on a Euromarket shopping spree 
squired by her old Infante, thereby doing her bit to 
stave off social collapse. 

Social what? Didn’t you get it, when Mr. Cantle 
talked about a world where advertising is banned and 
fifteen billion consumers are glued to their holocam 
shows? One capricious self-powered god can wreck 
you. 

Take the nose-filter massacre. Years, the industry 
sweated years to achieve an almost invisible enzymatic 
filter. So one day a couple of pop-gods show up wear- 
ing nose-filters like big purple bats. By the end of the 
week the world market is screaming for purple bats. 
Then it switched to bird-heads and skulls, but by the 
time the industry retooled the crazies had dropped 
bird-heads and gone to injection globes. Blood! — 

Multiply that by a million consumer industries and 
you can see why it’s economic to have a few controlla- 
ble gods. Especially with the beautiful hunk of space 
R&D the Peace Department laid out for and which the 
taxpayers are only too glad to have taken off their 
hands by an outfit like GTX which everybody knows is 
almost a public trust. 

And so you—or rather, GTX—find a creature like 
P. Burke and give her Delphi. And Delphi helps keep 
things orderly, she does what you tell her to. Why? 
That’s right, Mr. Cantle never finished his speech. 

But here come the tests of Delphi’s button-nose twin- 
kling in the torrent of news and entertainment. And 
she’s noticed. The feedback shows a flock of viewers 
turning up the amps when this country baby gets tan- 
gled in her new colloidal body-jewels. She registers at a 
couple of major scenes, too, and when the Infante gives 
her a suncar, little Delphi trying out suncars is a tiger. 
There’s a solid response in high-credit country. Mr. 
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Cantle is humming his happy tune as he cancels a Ben- 
elux subnet option to guest her on a nude cook-show 
called Wok Venus. 

And now for the superposh old-world wedding! The 
hacienda has Moorish baths and six-foot silver candela- 
bras and real black horses and the Spanish Vatican 
blesses them. The final event is a grand gaucho ball 
with the old prince and his little Infanta on a bowered 
balcony. She’s a spectacular doll of silver lace, wildly 
/ ne toy doves at her new friends whirling by be- 

ow. 


The Infante beams, twitches his old nose to the scent 
of her sweet excitement. His doctor has been very help- 
ful. Surely now, after he has been so patient with the 
suncars and al! the nonsense— 

The child looks up at him, saying something incom- 
prehensible about “breath.” He makes out that she’s 
complaining about the three singers she had begged for. 

“They've changed!” she marvels. “Haven’t they 
changed? They’re so dreary. I’m so happy now!” 

And Delphi falls fainting against a gothic vargueno. 

Her American duenna rushes up, calls help. Delphi’s 
eyes are open, but Delphi isn’t there. The duenna pokes 
among Delphi’s hair, slaps her. The old prince grim- 
aces. He has no idea what she is beyond an excellent 
solution to his tax problems, but he had been a falcon- 
er in his youth There comes to his mind the small pin- 
ioned birds which were flung up to stimulate the 
hawks. He pockets the veined claw to which he had 
promised certain indulgences and departs to design his 
new aviary. 

And Delphi also departs with her retinue to the In- 
fante’s newlv discovered yacht. The trouble isn’t seri- 
ous. It’s only that five thousand miles away and five 
hundred feet down P. Burke has been doing it too well. 

They’ve always known she has terrific aptitude. Joe 
says he never saw a Remote take over so fast. No dis- 
orientations, no rejections. The psychomed talks about 
self-alienation. She’s going into Delphi like a salmon to 
the sea. 
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She isn’t eating or sleeping, they. can’t keep her out 
of the body-cabinet to get her blood moving, there are 
necroses under her grisly sit-down. Crisis! 

So Delphi gets a long “sleep” on the yacht and P. 
Burke gets it pounded through her perforated head that 
she’s endangering Delphi. (Nurse Fleming thinks of 
that, thus alienating the psychomed. ) 

They rig a pool down there (Nurse Fleming again) 
and chase P. Burke back and forth. And she loves it. 
So naturally when they let her plug in again Delphi 
loves it too. Every noon beside the yacht’s hydrofoils 
darling Delphi clips along in the blue sea they’ve 
warned her not to drink. And every night around the 
shoulder of the world an ill-shaped thing in a dark bur- 
row beats its way across a sterile pool. 

So presently the yacht stands up on its foils and car- 
ries Delphi to the program Mr. Cantle has waiting. It’s 
long-range; she’s scheduled for at least two decades’ 
product life. Phase One calls for her to connect with a 
flock of young ultra-riches who are romping loose be- 
tween Brioni and Djakarta where a competitor named 
PEV could pick them off. 

A routine luxgear op, see; no politics, no policy an- 
gles, and the main budget items are the title and the 
yacht which was idle anyway. The storyline is that Del- 
phi goes to accept some rare birds for her prince—who 
cares? The point is that the Haiti area is no longer ra- 
dioactive and look!—the gods are there. And so are 
several new Carib West Happy Isles which can afford 
GTX rates, in fact two of them are GTX subsids. 

But you don’t want to get the idea that all these 
newsworthy people are wired-up robbies, for pity’s 
sake. You don’t need many if they’re placed right. Del- 
phi asks Joe about that when he comes down to Baran- 
quilla to check her over. (P. Burke’s own mouth hasn’t 
said much for a while.) 

“Are there many like me?” 

“Nobody’s like you, buttons. Look, are you still get- 
ting Van Allen warble?” 

“I mean, like Davy. Is he a Remote?” 
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(Davy is the lad who is helping her collect the birds. 
A sincere redhead who needs a little more exposure.) 

“Davy? He’s one of Matt’s boys, some psychojob. 
They haven’t any channel.” 

“What about the real ones? Djuma van O, or Ali, or 
Jim Ten?” 

“Djuma was born with a pile of GTX basic where 
her brain should be, she’s nothing but a pain. Jimsy 
does what his astrologer tells him. Look, peanut, where 
do you get the idea you aren’t real? You're the reallest. 
Aren’t you having joy?” 

“Oh, Joe!” Flinging her little arms around him and 
his analyzer grids. ‘Oh, me gusto mucho, muchissimo!” 
x “Hey, hey.” He pets her yellow head, folding the an- 

yzer. 

Three thousand miles north and five hundred feet 
down a forgotten hulk in a body-waldo glows. 

And is she having joy. To waken out of the night- 
mare of being P. Burke and find herself a peri, a star- 
girl? On a yacht in paradise with no more to do than 
adorn herself and play with toys and attend revels and 
greet her friends—her, P. Burke, having friends!—and 
turn the right way for the holocams? Joy! 

And it shows. One look at Delphi and the viewers 
know: DREAMS CAN COME TRUE. 

Look at her riding pillion on Davy’s sea-bike, carry- 
ing an apoplectic macaw in a silver hoop. Oh, Morton, 
let’s go there this winter! Or learning the Japanese chin- 
chona from that Kobe group, in a dress that looks like 
a blowtorch rising from one knee, and which should 
sell big in Texas. Morton, is that real fire? Happy, 
happy little girl! 

And Davy. He’s her pet and her baby and she loves 
to help him fix his red-gold hair. (P. Burke marveling, 
running Delphi’s fingers through the curls.) Of course 
Davy is one of Matt’s boys—not impotent exactly, but 
very very low drive. (Nobody knows exactly what Matt 
does with his bitty budget but the boys are useful and 
one or two have made names.) He’s perfect for Delphi; 
in fact the psychomed lets her take him to bed, two kit- 
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tens in a basket. Davy doesn’t mind the fact that Del- 
phi “sleeps” like the dead. That’s when P. Burke is out 
of the body-waldo up at Carbondale, attending to her 
own depressing needs. 

A funny thing about that. Most of her sleepy-time 
Delphi’s just a gently ticking lush little vegetable wait- 
ing for P. Burke to get back on the controls. But now 
and again Delphi all by herself smiles a bit or stirs in 
her “sleep.” Once she breathed a sound: “Yes.” 

Under Carbondale P. Burke knows nothing. She’s 
asleep too, dreaming of Delphi, what else? But if the 
bushy Dr. Tesla had heard that single syllable his bush 
would have turned snow-white. Because Delphi is 
TURNED OFF. 

He doesn’t. Davy is too dim to notice and Delphi’s 
Staff boss, Hopkins, wasn’t monitoring. 

And they’ve all got something else to think about 
now, because the cold-fire dress sells half a million 
- copies, and not only in Texas. The GTX computers al- 
ready know it. When they correlate a minor demand 
for macaws in Alaska the problem comes to human at- 
tention: Delphi is something special. 

It’s a problem, see, because Delphi is targeted on a 
limited consumer bracket. Now it turns out she has 
mass-pop potential—those macaws in Fairbanks, 
man!— it’s like trying to shoot mice with an ABM. A 
whole new ball game. Dr. Tesla and the fatherly Mr. 
Cantle start going around in headquarters circles and 
buddy-lunching together when they can get away from 
a seventh-level weasel boy who scares them both. 

In the end it’s decided to ship Delphi down to the 
GTX holocam enclave in Chile to try a spot on one of 
the mainstream shows. (Never mind why an Infanta 
takes up acting.) The holocam complex occupies a cou- 
ple of mountains where an observatory once used the 
clear air. Holocam total-environment shells are very ex- 
pensive and electronically superstable. Inside them ac- 
tors can move freely without going off-register and the 
whole scene or any selected part will show up in the 
viewer’s home in complete 3-di, so real you can look 
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up their noses and much denser than you get from mo- 
bile rigs. You can blow a tit ten feet tall when there’s 
no molecular skiffle around. 

The enclave looks—well, take everything you know 
about Hollywood-Burbank and throw it away. What 
Delphi sees coming down is a neat giant mushroom- 
farm, domes of all sizes up to monsters for the big 
games and stuff. It’s orderly. The idea that art thrives 
on creative flamboyance has long been torpedoed by 
proof that what art needs is computers. Because this 
showbiz has something TV and Hollywood never had 
—automated inbuilt viewer feedback, Samples, ratings, 
critics, polls? Forget it With that carrier field you can 
get real-time response-sensor readouts from every re- 
ceiver in the world, served up at your console. That 
started as a thingie to give the public more influence 
on content. 

Yes. 

Try it, man. You’re at the console. Slice to the sex- 
age-educ-econ-ethno-cetera audience of your choice 
and start. You can’t miss. Where the feedback warms 
up, give em more of that. Warm—warmer—hot! 
You’ve hit it—the secret itch under those hides, the 
dream in those hearts. You don’t need to know its 
name. With your hand controlling all the input and 
your eye reading all the response you can make them a 
god . . . and somebody’!l do the same for you. 

But Delphi just sees rainbows, when she gets through 
the degaussing ports and the field relay and takes her 
first look at the insides of those shells. The next thing 
she sees is a team of shapers and technicians descend- 
ing on her, and millisecond timers everywhere. The 
tropical leisure is finished. She’s in gigabuck main- 
stream now, at the funnel maw of the unceasing hose 
that’s pumping the sight and sound and flesh and blood 
and sobs and laughs and dreams of reality into the 
world’s happy head. Little Delphi is going plonk into a 
zillion homes in prime time and nothing is left to 
chance. Work! 

And again Delphi proves apt. Of course it’s really P. 
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Burke down under Carbondale who’s doing it, but who 
remembers that carcass? Certainly not P. Burke, she 
hasn’t spoken through her own mouth for months. Del- 
phi doesn’t even recall dreaming of her when she wakes 


Pi for the show itself, don’t bother. It’s gone on so 
long no living soul could unscramble the plotline. Del- 
phi’s trial spot has something to do with a widow and 
her dead husband’s brother’s amnesia. 

The flap comes after Delphi’s spots begin to flash 
out along the world-hose and the feedback appears. 
You’ve guessed it, of course. Sensational! As you'd 
say, they IDENTIFY. 

The report actually says something like InskinEmp 
with a string of percentages meaning that Delphi not 
only has it for anybody with a Y-chromosome, but also - 
for women and every thing in between. It’s the sweet 
supernatural jackpot, the million-to-one. 

Remember your Harlow? A sexpot, sure. But why 
did bitter hausfraus in Gary and Memphis know that 
the vanilla-ice-cream goddess with the white hair and 
crazy eyebrows was their baby girl? And write loving _ 
letters to Jean warning her that their husbands weren’t 
good enough for her? Why? The GTX analysis don’t 
know either, but they know what to do with it when it 
happens. 

(Back in his bird sanctuary the old Infante spots it 
without benefit of computers and gazes thoughtfully at 
his bride in widow’s weeds. It might, he feels, be well 
to accelerate the completion of his studies.) 

The excitement reaches down to the burrow under 
Carbondale where P. Burke gets two medical exams in 
a week and a chronically inflamed electrode is replaced. 
Nurse Fleming also gets an assistant who doesn’t do 
much nursing but is very interested in access doors and 
identity tabs. 

And in Chile, little Delphi is promoted to a new 
home up among the stars’ residential spreads and a pri- 
vate jitney to carry her to work. For Hopkins there’s a 
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new computer terminal and a full-time schedule man. 
What is the schedule crowded with? 

Things. 

And here begins the trouble. You probably saw that 
coming too. 

“What does she think she is, a goddam consumer 
rep?” Mr. Cantle’s fatherly face in Carbondale con- 
torts. 

“The girl’s upset,” Miss Fleming says stubbornly. 
“She believes that, what you told her about helping 
people and good new products.” 

- “They are good products,” Mr. Cantle snaps auto- 
matically, but his anger is under control. He hasn’t got 
where he is by irrelevant reactions. 

“She says the plastic gave her a rash and the glo-pills 


made her dizzy.” 

“Good god, she shouldn’t swallow them,” Doctor 
Tesla puts in agitatedly. 
_ “You told her she’d use them,” persists Miss Flem- 
ing. 


Mr. Cantle is busy figuring how to ease this problem 
to the weasel-faced young man. What, was it a goose 
that lays golden eggs? 

Whatever he says to level Seven, down in Chile the 
offending products vanish. And a symbol goes into Del- 
phi’s tank matrix, one that means roughly Balance unit 
resistance against PR index. This means that Delphi’s 
complaints willl be endured as long as her Pop Re- 
sponse stays above a certain level. (What happens when 
it sinks need not concern us.) And to compensate, the 
price of her exposure-time rises again. She’s a regular 
on the show now and response is still climbing. 

See her under the sizzling lasers, in a holocam shell 
set up as a walkway accident. (The show is guesting an 
acupuncture school shill.) 

“I don’t think this new body-lift is safe,” Delphi’s 
saying. “It’s made a funny blue spot on me—look, Mr. 
Vere.” 

She wiggles to show where the mini-grav pak that 
imparts a delicious sense of weightlessness i is attached. 
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“So don’t leave it on, Dee. With your meat—watch 
that deck-spot, it’s startling to synch.” 

“But if I don’t wear it it isn’t honest. They should 
insulate it more or something, don’t you see?” 

The show’s beloved old father, who is the casualty, 
gives a senile snigger. 

“PI tell them,” Mr. Vere mutters. “Look now, as 
you step back bend like this so it just shows, see? And 
hold two beats.” 

Obediently Delphi turns, and through the dazzle her 
eyes connect with a pair of strange dark ones. She 
squints. A quite young man is lounging alone by the 
port, apparently waiting to use the chamber. 

Delphi’s used by now to young men looking at her 
with many peculiar expressions, but she isn’t used to 
what she gets here. A jolt of something somber and 
knowing. Secrets. 

“Eyes! Eyes, Dee!” 

She moves through the routine, stealing peeks at the 
stranger. He stares back. He knows something. 

When they let her go she comes shyly to him. 

“Living wild, kitten.” Cool voice, hot underneath. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Dumping on the-product. You trying to get dead?” 

“But it isn’t right,” she tells him. “They don’t know, 
but I do, Pve been wearing it.” 

His cool is jolted. 

“You're out of your head.” 

“Oh, they'll see Pm right when they check it,” she 
explains. “They’re just so busy. When I tell them—” 

He is staring down at little flower-face. His mouth 
opens, closes. “What are you doing in this sewer any- 
way? Who are you?” 

Bewilderedly she says, “I’m Delphi.” 

“Holy Zen.” 

“What’s wrong? Who are you, please?” 

Her people are moving her out now, nodding at him. 

“Sorry we ran over, Mister Uhunh,” the script girl 
says. 
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He mutters something but it’s lost as her convoy 
bustles her toward the flower-decked jitney. : 

(Hear the click of an invisible ignition-train being 
armed?) 

“Who was he?” Delphi asks her hairman. 

The hairman is bending up and down from his knees 
as he works. 2 

“Paul. Isham. Three,” he says and puts a comb in 
his mouth. 

“Who's that? I can’t see.” 

He mumbles around the comb, meaning “Are you 
jiving?” Because she has to be, in the middle of the 
GTX enclave. 

Next day there’s a darkly smoldering face under a 
turban-towel when Delphi and the show’s paraplegic 
go to use the carbonated pool. 

She looks. 

He looks. 

And the next day, too. 

(Hear the automatic sequencer cutting in? The sys- 
tem couples, the fuels begin to travel.) 

Poor old Isham senior. You have to feel sorry for a 
man who values order: when he begets young, genetic 

information is still transmitted in the old ape way. One 
minute it’s a happy midget with a rubber duck—look 
around and here’s this huge healthy stranger, opaquely 
emotional, running with God knows who. Questions are 
heard where there’s nothing to question, and eruptions 
claiming to be moral outrage. When this is called to 
Papa’s attention—it may take time, in that 
boardroom—Papa does what he can, but without im- 
mortality-juice the problem is worrisome. 

And young Paul Isham is a bear. He’s bright and ar- 
ticulate and tender-souled and incessantly active and he 
and his friends are choking with appallment at the 
world their fathers made. And it hasn’t taken Paul long 
to discover that his father’s house has many mansions 
and even the GTX computers can’t relate everything to 
everything else. He noses out a decaying project which 
adds up to something like, Sponsoring Marginal 
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Creativity (the free-lance team that “discovered” Del- 
phi was one such grantee). And from there it turns out 
that an agile lad named Isham can get his hands on a 
viable packet of GTX holocam facilities. 

So here he is with his little band, way down the 
mushroom-farm mountain, busily spooling a show 
which has no relation to Delphi’s. It’s built on bizarre 
techniques and unsettling distortions pregnant with so- 
cial protest. An underground expression to you. 

All this isn’t unknown to his father, of course, but so 
far it has done nothing more than deepen Isham sen- 
ior’s apprehensive frown. 

Until Paul connects with Delphi. 

And by the time Papa learns this, those invisible hy- 
pergolics have exploded, the energy-shells are rushing 
out. For Paul, you see, is the genuine article. He’s seri- 
ous. He dreams. He even reads—for example, Green 
Mansions—and he wept fiercely when those fiends 
burned Rima alive. 

When he hears that some new GTX pussy is making 
it big he sneers and forgets it. He’s busy. He never con- 
nects the name with this little girl making her idiotic, 
doomed protest in the holocam chamber. This strangely 
simple little girl. 

And she comes and looks up at him and he sees 
Rima, lost Rima the enchanted bird girl, and his un- 
wired human heart goes twang. 

And Rima turns out to be Delphi. 

Do you need a map? The angry puzzlement. The re- 
jection of the dissonance Rima-hustling-for-GTX-My- 
Father. Garbage, cannot be. The loitering around the 
pool to confirm the swindle . . . dark eyes hitting on 
blue wonder, jerky words exchanged in a peculiar still- 
ness . . . the dreadful reorganization of the image into 
Rima-Delphi in my Father’s tentacles— 

You don’t need a map. 

Nor for Delphi either, the girl who loved her gods. 
She’s seen their divine flesh close now, heard their un- 
amplified voices call her name. She’s played their god- 
games, worn their garlands. She’s even become a god- 
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dess herself, though she doesn’t believe it. She’s not dis- 
enchanted, don’t think that. She’s still full of love. It’s 
just that some crazy kind of hope hasn’t— 

Really you can skip all this, when the loving little girl 
on the yellow-brick road meets a Man. A real human 
male burning with angry compassion and grandly con- 
cerned with human justice, who reaches for her with 
real male arms and—boom! She loves him back with all 
her heart. 

A happy trip, see? 

Except. 3 

Except that its really P. Burke five thousand miles 
away who loves Paul. P. Burke the monster, down in a 
dungeon, smelling of electrode-paste. A caricature of a 
woman burning, melting, obsessed with true love. Try- 
ing over twenty-double-thousand miles of hard vacuum 
to reach her beloved through girl-flesh numbed by an 
invisible film. Feeling his arms around the body he 
thinks is hers, fighting through shadows to give herself 
to him. Trying to taste and smell him through beautiful 
dead nostrils, to love him back with a body that goes 
dead in the heart of the fire. 

Perhaps you get P. Burke’s state of mind? 

She has phases. The trying, first. And the shame. The 
SHAME. I am not what thou lovest. And the fiercer 
trying. And the realization that there is no, no way, 
none. Never. Never... A bit delayed, isn’t it, her un- 
derstanding that the bargain she made was forever? P. 
Burke should have noticed those stories about mortals 
who end up as grasshoppers. 

You see the outcome—the funneling of all this agony 
into one dumb protoplasmic drive to fuse with Delphi. 
To leave, to close out the beast she is chained to. To 
become Delphi. 

Of course it’s impossible. 

However her torments have an effect on Paul. Delphi- 
as-Rima is a potent enough love object, and liberating 
Delphi’s mind requires hours of deeply satisfying in- 
struction in the rottenness of it all. Add in Delphi’s body 
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worshipping his flesh, burning in the fire of P. Burke’s 
savage heart—do you wonder Paul is involved? 

That’s not all. 

By now they’re spending every spare moment to- 
gether and some that aren’t so spare. 

“Mister Isham, would you mind staying out of this 
sports sequence? The script calls for Davy here.” 

(Davy’s still around, the exposure did him good.) 

“What the difference?” Paul yawns. “It’s just an ad. 
Im not blocking that thing.” 

Shocked silence at his two-letter word. The script girl 
swallows bravely. 

“Tm sorry, sir, our directive is to do the social se- 
quence exactly as scripted. We’re having to respool the 
segments we did last week, Mister Hopkins is very angry 
with me.” 

“Who the hell is Hopkins? Where is he?” 

“Oh, please, Paul. Please.” 

Paul unwraps himself, saunters back. The holocam 
crew nervously check their angles. The GTX board- 
room has a foible about having things pointed at them 
and theirs. Cold shivers, when the image of an Isham 
nearly went onto the world beam beside that Dialadin- 
ner. 

Worse yet, Paul has no respect for the sacred sched- 
ules which are now a full-time job for ferret boy up at 
headquarters. Paul keeps forgetting to bring her back on 
time and poor Hopkins can’t cope. 

So pretty soon the boardroom data-ball has an urgent 
personal action-tab for Mr. Isham senior. They do it 
the gentle way, at first. 

“I can’t today, Paul.” 

“Why not?” 

“They say I have to, it’s very important.” 

He strokes the faint gold down on her narrow back. 
Under Carbondale, Pa., a blind mole-woman shivers. 

“Important. Their importance. Making more gold. 
Can’t you see? To them you’re just a thing to get scratch 
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with. A huckster. Are you going to let them screw you, 
Dee? Are you?” 

“Oh, Paul—” 

He doesn’t know it but he’s seeing a weirdie; Re- 
motes aren’t hooked up to flow tears. 

“Just say no, Dee. No. Integrity. You have to.” 

“But they say, it’s my job—” 

“You won’t believe I can take care of you, Dee, 
baby, baby, you’re letting them rip us. You have to 
choose. Tell them, no.” 

“Paul... I w-will...” 

And she does. Brave little Delphi (insane P. Burke). 
Saying “No, please, I promised, Paul.” 

They try some more, still gently. 

“Paul, Mr. Hopkins told me the reason they don’t 
want us to be together so much. It’s because of who 
you are, your father.” 

She thinks his father is like Mr. Cantle, maybe. 

“Oh great. Hopkins. Ill fix him. Listen, I can’t think 
about Hopkins now. Ken came back today, he found 
out something.” 

They are lying on the high Andes meadow watching 
his friends dive their singing kites, 

“Would you believe, on the coast the police have 
electrodes in their heads?” 

She stiffens in his arms. 

“Yeah, weird. I thought they only used PP on crimi- 
nals and the army. Don’t you see, Dee—something has 
to be going on. Some movement. Maybe somebody’s 
organizing. How can we find out.” He pounds the 
ground behind her: “We should make contact! If we 
could only find out.” 

“The, the news?” she asks distractedly. 

“The news.” He laughs. “There’s nothing in the news 
except what they want people to know. Half the coun- 
try could burn up and nobody would know it if they 
didn’t want. Dee, can’t you take what I’m explaining to 
you? They’ve got the whole world programmed! Total 
control of communication. They’ve got everybody’s 
minds wired in to think what they show them and want 
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what they give them and they give them what they’re 
programmed to want—you can’t break in or out of it, 
you can’t get hold of it anywhere. I don’t think they 
even have a plan except to keep things going round and 
round—and God knows what’s happening to the peo- 
ple or the earth or the other planets, maybe. One great 
big vortex of lies and garbage pouring round and round 
getting bigger and bigger and nothing can ever change. 
If people don’t wake up soon we’re through!” 

He pounds her stomach softly. 

“You have to break out. Dee.” 

“Til try, Paul, I will— 

“You’re mine. They can’t have you.” 

And he goes to see Hopkins, who is indeed cowed. 

But that night up under Carbondale the fatherly Mr. 
Cantle goes to see P. Burke. 

P. Burke? On a cot in a utility robe like a dead 
camel in a tent, she cannot at first comprehend that he 
is telling her to break it off with Paul. P. Burke has 
never seen Paul. Delphi sees Paul. The fact is, P. Burke 
can no longer clearly recall that she exists apart from 
Delphi. 

Mr. Cantle can scarcely believe it either but he tries. 

He points out the futility, the potential embarrass- 
ment for Paul. That gets a dim stare from the bulk on 
the bed. Then he goes into her duty to GTX, her job, 
isn’t she grateful for the opportunity, etcetera. He’s 
very persuasive. 

The cobwebby mouth of P. Burke opens and croaks. 

“No.” 

Nothing more seems to be forthcoming. 

Mr. Cantle isn’t dense, he knows an immovable ob- 
stacle when he bumps one. He also knows an irresisti- 
ble force: GTX. The simple solution is to lock the 
waldo-cabinet until Paul gets tired of waiting for Del- 
phi to wake up. But the cost, the schedules! And 
there’s something odd here ... he eyes the corporate 
asset hulking on the bed and his hunch-sense prickles. 

You see, Remotes don’t love. They don’t have real 
sex, the circuits designed that out from the start. So it’s 
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been assumed that it’s Paul who is diverting himself or 
something with the pretty little body in Chile. P. Burke 
can only be doing what comes natural to any ambitious 
gutter-meat. It hasn’t occurred to anyone that they’re 
dealing with the real hairy thing whose shadow is blast- 
ing out of every holoshow on earth. 

Love? 

Mr. Cantle frowns. The idea is grotesque. But his in- 
stinct for the fuzzy line is strong; he will recommend 
flexibility. 

And so, in Chile: 

“Darling, I don’t have to work tonight! And Friday 
too—isn’t that right, Mr. Hopkins?” 

“Oh, great. When does she come up for parole?” 

“Mr. Isham, please be reasonable. Our schedule— 
surely your own production people must be needing 
you?” 

This happens to be true. Paul goes away. Hopkins 
stares after him wondering distastefully why an Isham 
wants to ball a waldo. (How sound are those 
boardroom belly-fears—garble creeps, creeps in!) It 
never occurs to Hopkins that an Isham might not know 
what Delphi is. 

Especially with Davy crying because Paul has kicked 
him out of Delphi’s bed. 

Delphi’s bed is under a real window. 

“Stars,” Paul sleepily. He rolls over, pulling Delphi 
on top. “Are you aware that this is one of the last 
places on earth where people can see the stars? Tibet, 
too, maybe.” 

Pal 

“Go to sleep. I want to see you sleep.” 

“Paul, I... I sleep so hard, I mean, it’s a joke how 
hard I am to wake up. Do you mind?” 

“Yes.” 

But finally, fearfully, she must let go. So that five 
thousand miles north a crazy spent creature can crawl 
out to gulp concentrates and fall on her cot. But not for 
long. It’s pink dawn when Delphi’s eyes open to find 
Paul’s arms around her, his voice saying rude, tender 
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things. He’s been kept awake. The nerveless little statue 
that was her Delphi-body nuzzled him in the night. 

Insane hope rises, is fed a couple of nights later 
when he tells her she called his name in her sleep. 

And that day Paul’s arms keep her from work and 
Hopkin’s wails go up to headquarters where the sharp- 
faced lad is working his sharp tailbone off packing Del- 
phi’s program. Mr. Cantle defuses that one. But next 
week it happens again, to a major client. And ferret- 
face has connections on the technical side. 

Now you can see that when you have a field of com- 
plexly heterodyned energy modulations tuned to a de- 
mand-point like Delphi there are many problems of 
standwaves and lashback and skiffle of all sorts which 
are normally balanced out with ease by the technology 
of the future. By the same token they can be delicately 
unbalanced too, in ways that feed back into the waldo 
operator with striking results. 

“Darling—what the hell! What’s wrong? DELPHI!” 

Helpless shrieks, writhings. Then the Rima-bird is 
lying wet and limp in his arms, her eyes enormous. 

“I... I wasn’t supposed to ...” she gasps faintly, 
“They told me not to...” 

“Oh my god—Delphi.” 

And his hard fingers are digging in her thick yellow 
hair. Electronically knowledgeable fingers. They freeze. 

“You're a doll! You’re one of those PP implants. 
They control you. I should have known. Oh God, I 
should have known.” 

“No, Paul,” she’s sobbing. “No, no, no—” 

“Damn them. Damn them, what they’ve done— 
you’re not you—” 

He’s shaking her, crouching over her in the bed and 
jerking her back and forth, glaring at the pitiful beauty. 

“No!” She pleads (it’s not true, that dark bad dream 
back there). “I’m Delphi!” 

“My father. Filth, pigs—damn them, damn them, 
damn them.” 

“No, no,” she babbles. “They were good to me—” 
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P. Burke underground mouthing, “They were good to 
me—AAH-AAAAH!” 

Another agony skewers her. Up north the sharp 
young man wants to make sure this so-tiny interference 
works. Paul can scarcely hang onto her, he’s crying too. 
“PI kill them.” 

His Delphi, a wired-up slave! Spikes in her brain, 
electronic shackles in his bird’s heart. Remember when 
those savages burned Rima alive? 

“TI Kill the man that’s doing this to you.” 

He’s still saying it afterward but she doesn’t hear. 
She’s sure he hates her now, all she wants is to die. 
When she finally understands that the fierceness is ten- 
derness she thinks it’s a miracle. He knows—and he 
still loves! 

How can she guess that he’s got it a little bit wrong? 

You can’t blame Paul. Give him credit that he’s even 
heard about pleasure-pain implants and snoops, which 
by their nature aren’t mentioned much by those who 
know them most intimately. That’s what he thinks is 
being used on Delphi, something to control her. And to 
listen—he burns at the unknown ears in their bed. 

Of waldo-bodies and objects like P. Burke he has 
heard nothing. 

So it never crosses his mind as he looks down at his 
violated bird, sick with fury and love, that he isn’t 
holding all of her. Do you need to be told the mad 
resolve jelling in him now? 

To free Delphi. 

How? Well, he is, after all, Paul Isham III. And he 
even has an idea where the GTX neurolab is. In Car- 
bondale. 

But first things have to be done for Delphi, and for 
his own stomach. So he gives her back to Hopkins and 
departs in a restrained and discreet way. And the Chile 
staff is grateful and do not understand that his teeth 
don’t normally show so much. 

And a week passes in which Delphi is a very good, 
docile little ghost. They let her have the load of wild- 
flowers Paul sends and the bland loving notes, (He’s 
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playing it coony.) And up in headquarters weasel boy 
feels that his destiny has clicked a notch onward and 
floats the word up that he’s handy with little problems. 

And no one knows what P. Burke thinks in any way 
whatever, except that Miss Fleming catches her flushing 
her food down the can and next night she faints in the 
pool. They haul her out and stick her with IVs. Miss 
Fleming frets, she’s seen expressions like that before. 
But she wasn’t around when crazies who called them- 
selves Followers of the Fish looked through flames to 
life everlasting. P. Burke is seeing Heaven on the far 
side of death, too. Heaven is spelled P-a-u-l, but the 
idea’s the same. I will die and be born again in Delphi. 

Garbage, electronically speaking. No way. 

Another week and Paul’s madness has become a 
plan. (Remember, he does have friends.) He smolders, 
watching his love paraded by her masters. He turns 
out a scorching sequence for his own show. And fi- 
nally, politely, he requests from Hopkins a morsel of 
his bird’s free time, which duly arrives. 

“I thought you didn’t want me any more,” she’s re- 
peating as they wing over mountain flanks in Paul’s 
suncar. “Now you know—” 

- “Look at me!” 

His hand covers her mouth and he’s showing her a 
lettered card. 

DON’T TALK THEY CAN HEAR EVERYTHING 
WE SAY. . 

PM TAKING YOU AWAY NOW. 

= kisses his hand. He nods urgently, flipping the 
card. 

DON’T BE AFRAID. I CAN STOP THE PAIN IF 
THEY TRY TO HURT YOU. 

With his free hand he shakes out a silvery scram- 
bler-mesh on a power pack. She is dumbfounded. 

THIS WILL CUT THE SIGNALS AND PRO- 
TECT YOU DARLING. 

She’s staring at him, her head going vaguely from 
side to side, No. 

“Yes!” He grins triumphantly. “Yes!” 
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For a moment she wonders. That powered mesh will 
cut off the field, all right. It will also cut off Delphi. But 
he is Paul. Paul is kissing her, she can only seek him 
hungrily as he sweeps the suncar through a pass. 

Ahead is an old jet ramp with a shiny bullet waiting 
to go. (Paul also has credits and a Name.) The little 
GTX patrol courier is built for nothing but speed. Paul 
and Delphi wedge in behind the pilot’s extra fuel tank 
and there’s no more talking when the torches start to 
scream. 

They’re screaming high over Quito before Hopkins 
starts to worry. He wastes another hour tracking the 
beeper on Paul’s suncar. The suncar is sailing a pattern 
out to sea. By the time they're sure it’s empty and 
Hopkins gets on the hot flue to headquarters the fugi- 
tives are a sourceless howl above Carib West. 

Up at headquarters weasel boy gets the squeal. His 
first impulse is to repeat his previous play but then his 
brain snaps to. This one is too hot. Because, see, al- 
though in the long run they can make P. Burke do any- 
thing at all except maybe live, instant emergencies can 
be tricky. And—Paul Isham III. 

“Can’t you order her back?” 

They're all in the GTX tower monitor station, Mr. 
Cantle and ferret-face and Joe and a very neat man 
who is Mr. Isham senior’s personal eyes and ears. 

“No sir,” Joe says doggedly. “We can read channels, 
particularly speech, but we can’t interpolate organized 
pattern. It takes the waldo op to send one-to-one—” 

“What are they saying?” 

“Nothing at the moment, sir.” The console jockey’s 
eyes are closed. “I believe they are, ah, embracing.” 

“They’re not answering,” a traffic monitor says. “Still 
heading zero zero three zero—due north, sir.” 

“You’re certain Kennedy is alerted not to fire on 
them?” the neat man asks anxiously. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can’t you just turn her off?” The sharp-faced lad is 
angry. “Pull that pig out of the controls!” 

“If you cut the transmission cold you'll kill the Re- 
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mote,” Joe explains for the third time. “Withdrawal has 
to be phased right, you have to fade over to the Re- 
mote’s own autonomics. Heart, breathing, cerebellum 
would go blooey. If you pull Burke out you'll probably 
finish her too. It’s a fantastic cybersystem, you don’t 
want to do that.” 

“The investment.” Mr. Cantle shudders. 

Weasel boy puts his hand on the console jock’s 
shoulder, it’s the contact who arranged the No-no effect 
for him. 

“We can at least give them a warning signal, sir.” He 
licks his lips, gives the neat man his sweet ferret smile. 
“We know that does no damage.” 

Joe frowns, Mr. Cantle sighs. The neat man is mur- 
muring into his wrist. He looks up. “I am authorized,” 
he says reverently, “I am authorized to, ah, direct a sig- 
nal. If this is the only course. But minimal, minimal.” 

Sharp-face squeezes his man’s shoulder. 

In the silver bullet shrieking over Charleston Paul 
feels Delphi arch in his arms. He reaches for the mesh, 
hot for action. She thrashes, pushing at his hands, her 
eyes roll. She’s afraid of that mesh despite the agony. 
(And she’s right.) Frantically Paul fights her in the 
cramped space, gets it over her head. As he turns the 
power up she burrows free under his arm and the 
spasm fades. 

“They’re calling you again, Mister Isham!” the pilot 
yells. 

“Don’t answer. Darling, keep this over your head 
damn it how can I—” 

An AX90 barrels over their nose, there’s a flash. 

“Mister Isham! Those are Air Force jets!” 

“Forget it,” Paul shouts back. “They won’t fire. Dar- 
ling, don’t be afraid.” 

Another AX90 rocks them. 

“Would you mind pointing your pistol at my head 
where they can see it, sir?” the pilot howls. 

Paul does so, The AX90s take up escort formation 
around them. The pilot goes back to figuring how he 
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can collect from GTX too, and after Goldsboro AB the 
escort peels away. 

“Holding the same course,” Traffic is reporting to 
the group around the monitor. “Apparently they’ve 
taken on enough fuel to bring them to towerport here.” 

“In that case it’s just a question of waiting for them 
to dock.” Mr. Cantle’s fatherly manner revives a bit. 

“Why can’t they cut off that damn freak’s life-sup- 
port,” the sharp young man fumes. “It’s ridiculous.” 

“They’re working on it,” Cantle assures him. 

What they’re doing, down under Carbondale, is ar- 
guing. 

Miss Fleming’s watchdog has summoned the bushy 
man to the waldo room. 

“Miss Fleming, you will obey orders.” 

“You'll kill her if you try that, sir. I can’t believe 
you meant it, that’s why I didn’t. We’ve already fed 
her enough sedative to affect heart action; if you cut 
any more oxygen she’ll die in there.” 

: The bushy man grimaces. “Get Doctor Quine here 
ast.” 

They wait, staring at the cabinet in which a drugged, 
ugly madwoman fights for consciousness, fights to hold 
Delphi’s eyes open. 

High over Richmond the silver pod starts a turn. 
— is sagged into Paul’s arm, her eyes swim up to 


“Starting down now, baby. It’ll be over soon, all 
you have to do is stay alive, Dee.” 

“<. . Stay alive...” 

The traffic monitor has caught them. “Sir! They’ve 
turned off for Carbondale—Control has contact—” 

*T et’s go.” 

But the headquarters posse is too late to intercept the 
courier wailing into Carbondale. And Paul’s friends 
have come through again. The fugitives are out through 
the freight dock and into the neurolab admin port be- 
fore the guard gets organized. At the elevator Paul’s 
face plus his handgun get them in. 

“I want Doctor—what’s his name, Dee? Dee!” 
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“ ,. Tesla...” She’s reeling on her feet. 

“Doctor Tesla. Take me down to Tesla, fast.” . 

Intercoms are squalling around them as they whoosh 
down, Paul’s pistol in the guard’s back. When the door 
slides open the bushy man is there. 

“Pm Tesla.” 

“Pm Paul Isham. Isham. You’re going to take your 
flaming implants out of this girl—now. Move!” 

“What?” 

“You heard me. Where’s your operating room? Go!” 
= “But—” 

“Move! Do I have to burn somebody?” 

Paul waves the weapon at Dr. Quine, who has just 
appeared. 

“No, no,” says Telsa hurriedly. “But I can’t, you 
know. It’s impossible, there’ll be nothing left.” 

“You screaming well can, right now. You mess up 
and PII kill you,” says Paul murderously. “Where is it, 
there? And wipe the feke that’s on her circuits now.” 

He’s backing them down the hall, Delphi heavy on 
his arm. 

“Ts this the place, baby? Where they did it to you?” 

“Yes,” she whispers, blinking at a door. “Yes...” 

Because it is, see. Behind that door is the very suite 
where she was born. 

Paul herds them through it into a gleaming hall. An 
inner door opens and a nurse and a gray man rush out. 
And freeze. 

Paul sees there’s something special about that inner 
door. He crowds them past it and pushes it open and 
looks in. 

‘Inside is a big mean-looking cabinet with its front 
door panels ajar. : 

And inside that cabinet is a poisoned carcass to 
whom something wonderful, unspeakable, is happening. 
Inside is P. Burke the real living woman who knows 
that HE is there, coming closer—Paul whom she had 
fought to reach through forty thousand miles of ice— 
PAUL is here!—is yanking at the waldo doors— 

The doors tear open and a monster rises up. 
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“Paul darling!” croaks the voice of love and the arms 
of love reach for him. 

And he responds. 

Wouldn’t you, if a gaunt she-golem flab-naked and 
spouting wires and blood came at you clawing with 
metal studded paws— 

“Get away!” He knocks wires. 

It doesn’t much matter which wires, P. Burke has so 
to speak her nervous system hanging out. Imagine 
somebody jerking a handful of your medulla— 

She crashes onto the floor at his feet, flopping and 
roaring “PAUL-PAUL-PAUL” in rictus. 

It’s doubtful he recognizes his name or sees her life 
coming out of her eyes at him. And at the last it 
doesn’t go to him. The eyes find Delphi, fainting by the 
doorway, and die. 

: Now of course Delphi is dead, too. 

There’s a total silence as Paul steps away from the 
thing by his foot. 

“You killed her,” Tesla says. “That was her.” 

“Your control.” Paul is furious, the thought of that 
monster fastened into little Delphi’s brain nauseates 
him. He sees her crumpling and holds out his arms. 
Not knowing she is dead. 

And Delphi comes to him. 

One foot before the other, not moving very well— 
but moving. Her darling face turns up. Paul is distract- 
ed by the terrible quiet, and when he looks down he 
sees only her tender little neck. 

“Now you get the implants out,” he warns them. No- 
body moves. 

“But, but she’s dead,” Miss Fleming whispers wildly. 

Paul feels Delphi’s life under his hand, they’re talk- 
ing about their monster. He aims his pistol at the gray 
man. 

“You. If we aren’t in your surgery when I count 
three I'm burning off this man’s leg.” 

“Mr. Isham,” Tesla says desperately, “you have just 
killed the person who animated the body you call Del- 
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phi. Delphi herself is dead. If you release your arm 
you'll see what I say is true.” 

The tone gets through. Slowly Paul opens his arm, 
looks down. 

“Delp hi?” 

She “tiers: sways, stays upright. Her face comes 
slowly up. 

“Paul . . .” Tiny voice. 

“Your crotty tricks,” Paul idi at them. “Move!” 

“Look at her eyes,” Dr. Quine croaks. 

They look. One of Delphi’s pupils fills the iris, her 
lips writhe weirdly. 

PéShock” Paul grabs her to him. “Fix her!” He yells 
at them, aiming at Tesla. 

“For God’s sake ... bring it in the lab.” Tesla quav- 


ers. 

“Goodbye-bye,”’ says Delphi clearly. They lurch 
down the hall, Paul carrying her, and meet a wave of 
people. 

Headquarters has arrived. 

Joe takes one look and dives for the waldo room, 
running into Paul’s gun. 

“Oh no, you don’t.” 

Everybody is yelling. The little thing in his arm stirs, 
says plaintively, “I’m Delphi.” 

And all through the ensuing jabber and ranting she 
hangs on, keeping it up, the ghost of P. Burke or what- 
ever whispering crazily “Paul ... Paul ... Please, Pm 
Delphi... Paul?” 

“Tm here, darling, Pm here.” He’s holding her in the 
nursing bed. Tesla talks, talks, talks unheard. 

“Paul... don’t sleep ...” The ghost-voice whispers. 
ol is in agony, he will not accept, WILL NOT be- 

eve. 

Tesla runs down. 

And then near midnight Delphi says roughly, “Ag- 
ag-ag—” and slips onto the floor, making a rough noise 
like a seal. 

- Paul screams. There’s more of the ag-ag business and 
more gruesome convulsive disintegrations, until by two 
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in the morning Delphi is nothing but a warm little bun- 
dle of vegetative functions hitched to some expensive 
hardware—the same that sustained her before her life 
began. Joe has finally persuaded Paul to let him at the 
waldo-cabinet. Paul stavs by her long enough to see her 
face change in a dreadfully alien and coldly convincing 
way, and then he stumbles out bleakly through the 
group in Tesla’s office. 

Behind him Joe is working wet-faced, sweating to re- 
integrate the fantastic complex of circulation, respira- 
tion, endocrines, midbrain homeostases, the patterned 
flux that was a human being—it’s like saving an or- 
chestra abandoned in mid-ir. Joe is also crying a little; 
he alone had truly loved P. Burke. P. Burke, now a 
dead pile on a table, was the greatest cybersystem he 
has ever known and he never forgets her. ~ 

The end, really. 

You’re curious? 

Sure, Delphi lives again. Next year she’s back on the 
yacht getting sympathv for her tragic breakdown. But 
there’s a different chick in Chile, because while Del- 
phi’s new operator is competent, you don’t get two P. 
Burke’s in a row—for which GTX is duly grateful. 

The real belly-bomb of course is Paul. He was young, 
see. Fighting abstract wrong. Now life has clawed into 
him and he goes through gut rage and grief and grows 
in human wisdom and resolve. So much so that you 
won’t be surprised, some time later, to find him— 
where? 

In the GTX boardroom, dummy. Using the advan- 
tage of his birth to radicalize the system. You’d call it 
“boring from within.” 

That’s how he put it, and his friends couldn’t agree 
more. It gives them a warm, confident feeling to know 
that Paul is up there. Sometimes one of them who’s still 
around runs into him and gets a big hello. 

And the sharp-faced lad? 

Oh, he matures too. He learns fast, believe it. For in- 
stance, he’s the first to learn that an obscure GTX re- 
search unit is actually getting something with their 
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loopy temporal anomalizer project. True, he doesn’t 
have a physics background, and he’s bugged quite a 
few people. But he doesn’t really learn about that until 
the day he stands where somebody points him during a 
test run— : 

—and wakes up lying on a newspaper headlined 
NIXON UNVEILS PHASE TWO. 

Lucky he’s a fast learner. 

Believe it, zombie. When I say growth I mean 
growth, Capital appreciation. You can stop sweating. 
There’s a great future there. 


THE NIGHT-BLOOMING 
SAURIAN 


AH, NOW WE can relax. No salad, never touch it. And 
take that fruit away too, just the cheese. Yes, Pier, 
much too long a time. One’s ruts deepen. It’s the 
damned little time-wasters. Like that fellow with the 
coprolites this afternoon; the Museum really has no use 
for such things even if they’re genuine. And I confess 
they make me squeamish. 

What? Oh, no fear, Pier, I’m no prude. Just to prove 
it, how about a bit more of that aquavit? Wonderfully 
good of you to remember. Here’s to your success; al- 
ways thought you would. 

Science? Oh, but you wouldn’t, really. Mostly don- 
key-work. Looks a lot better from the outside, like 
most things. Of course Pve been fortunate. For an 
archeologist to have seen the advent of time travel—a 
miracle, really ... Ah, yes, I was in right at the start, 
when they thought it was a useless toy. And the cost! No 
one knows how close it came to being killed off, Pier. 
If it hadn’t been for—the things one does for science 
e.» My most memorable experience in time? Oh, my 
«+. Yes, just a twitch more, though I really shouldn’t. 

Oh dear. Coprolites. H’m. Very well, Pier old friend, 
if you'll keep it to yourself, But don’t blame me if it 
disenchants you. 

It was on the very first team jump you see. When 
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we went back to the Olduvai Gorge area to look for 
Leakey’s man. I won’t bore you with our initial misad- 
ventures. Leakey’s man wasn’t there but another sur- 
prising hominid was. Actually, the one they called after 
me. But by the time we found him our grant funds 
were almost gone. It cost a fantastic sum then to keep 
us punched back into the temporal fabric and the U.S. 
was paying most of the bill. And not from altruism ei- 
ther but we won’t go into that. 

There were six of us. The two MacGregors you’ve 
heard of; and the Soviet delegation, Peshkov and Ras- 
mussen. And myself and a Dr. Priscilla Owen. Fattest 
woman I ever saw, oddly enough that turned out to be 
significant. Plus the temporal engineer, as they called 
them then. Jerry Fitz. A strapping Upper Paleolithic 
type, full of enthusiasm. He was our general guard and 
nursemaid, too, and a very nice chap for an engineer 
he seemed. Young, of course. We were all so young. 

Well, we had no sooner settled in and sent Fitz back 
with our first reports when the blow fell. Messages had 
to be carried in person then, you realize, by prear- 
ranged schedule. All we could do by way of signals was 
a crude go—no-go. Fitz came back very solemn and 
told us that the grant appropriation was not going to be 
—_ and we’d all be pulled back next month for 
good. : 

Well, you can imagine we were struck to the heart. 
Devastated. Dinner that night was funereal. Fitz 
seemed to be as blue as we and the bottle went round 
and round—Oh, thank you. 

Suddenly we saw Fitz looking us over with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!” He had this rococo manner, 
though we were all of an age. “Despair is premature. I 
have a confession. My uncle’s wife’s niece works for 
the Senator who’s chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. So I went to see him all on my lone. What 
could we lose? And—” I can still see Fitz’ grin— “I 
chatted him up. The whole bit. Dawn of man, priceless 
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gains to science. Nothing. Not a nibble, until I found he 
was a fanatical hunter. 

“Well, you know I’m a gun buff myself and we went 
to it like fiddle and bow. So he got bewailing there’s 
nothing to hunt back there and I told him what a 
hunter’s paradise this is. And to make a long tale short, 
he’s coming to inspect us and if he likes the hunting 
there’s no doubt your money will be along. Now how 
does that smoke?” 

General cheers. Peshkov began counting the Sena- 
tor’s bag. < 

“Several large ungulates and of course, the baboons 
and that carnivore you shot, Fitz. And possibly a ta- 
pir—” 

“Oh, no,” Fitz told him. “Monkeys and deer and 
pigs, that’s not his thing. Something spectacular.” 

“Hominids tend to avoid areas of high predation,” 
observed MacGregor. “Even the mammoths are far to 
the east.” 

“The fact is,” said Fitz, “I told him he could shoot a 
dinosaur.” 

“A dinosaur!” we hooted. 

“But Fitz,” said little Jeanne MacGregor. “There 
aren’t any dinosaurs now. They’re all extinct.” 

“Are they now?” Fitz was abashed. “I didn’t know 
that. Neither does the Senator. Surely we can find him 
an odd one or two? It may be all a mistake, like our . 
little man here.” 

“Well, there’s a species of iguana,” said Rasmussen. 

Fitz shook his head. 

“I promised him the biggest kind of beast. He’s com- 
ing here to shoot a—what is it? A bronco-something.” 

“A brontosaurus?” We all jumped him. “But they’re 
all back in the Cretaceous! Eighty million years—” 

“Fitz, how could you?” 

“I told him the roaring kept us awake nights.” 


Well, we were still a gloomy lot next day. Fitz was 
gone across the gorge to tinker with his temporal field 
rig. They were big awkward things then. We’d built a 
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shack for ours and then moved our permanent camp 
across the gorge where our hominids were. A stiff 
climb, up and down through the swamp—it was all 
lush then, not the dry gorge it is today. And of course 
there was small game and fruit aplenty. Forgive, I 
think I will have just a bit more. 

Fitz came back once to question Rasmussen about 
brontosaurs and then went back again. At dinner he 
was humming. Then he looked around solemnly—my 
` God, we were young. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, science shall not die. I will 
get the Senator his dinosaur.” 

“How?” 

“Pve a friend back there—” We always called the 
present ‘back there’-—”who’ll push me a bit of extra 
power. Enough to jump me and a loadlifter to the big 
beasts for at least a day. And I can jigger up this 
breadbox for a signal and a split retrieve.” 

We all objected, though we dearly wanted to believe. 
How could he find his brontosaur? Or kill it? And it 
would be dead. It would be too big. And so on. 

But Fitz had his answers and we were drunk on the 
Pleistocene and in the end the mad plan was set. Fitz 
` would kill the largest reptile he could find and signal us 
to bring him back when he had it crammed in the 
transporter. Then, when the Senator was ready to 
shoot, we would yank the fresh-killed carcass across 
eighty million years and arrange it near the shack. In- 
sane. But Fitz swung us all with him, even when he 
admitted that the extra power use would shorten our 
stay. And off he went next dawn. 

Once he’d gone we began to realize what we six 
promising young scientists had done. We were commit- 
ted to hoax a powerful United States Senator into be- 
lieving he had stalked and killed a creature that had 
been dead eighty million years. 

“We can not do it!” 

“We've got to.” 

“Tt’ll be the end of time travel when they find out.” 

Rasmussen groaned. “The end of us.” 
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“Misuse of Government resources,” said MacGregor. 
“Actionable.” 

“Where were our heads?” 

“You know,” Jeanne MacGregor mused, “I believe 
Fitz is as eager to shoot a dinosaur as the Senator is.” 

“And that convenient arrangement with his friend,” 
Peshkov said thoughtfully. “That wasn’t done from 
here. I wonder—” 

“We have been had.” 

“The fact remains,” said MacGregor, “that this Sena- 
tor Dogsbody is coming here, expecting to kill a dino- 
saur. Our only hope is to make some tracks and per- 
suade him that the creature has moved away.” 

Luckily we had thought to tell Fitz to bring back 
footprints of whatever he managed to murder. And 
Rasmussen had the idea of recording its bellows. 

“They're like hippos. They’ll be swathes of stuff 
knocked down by the water. We can trample about a 
bit before Fitz gets back.” = 

“He has risked his life,” said little Jeanne. “What if 
the signal doesn’t work?” 

Well, we bashed down some river trails and then our 
apemen had a battle with baboons and we were too. 
busy with blood typing and tissue samples to worry. 
And the signal came through and here was Fitz, mud 
all over and grinning like a piano. 

“A beauty,” he told us. “And bigger than God’s 
outhouse.” Actually he had shot a previously unknown 
brachiosaur. “I squeezed it in with the tail cut twice, 
only three hours dead. All ready to fetch.” He pulled 
out a muddy plastic. “Here’s the print. And a tailmark. 
We can drag a bag of rocks for that.” 

He flicked the recorder and the bellow was enough 
to knock us backward. 

“A thing like a big frog makes that, ours only does.a 
silly little honk. The honorable will never know the dif- 
ference. Now look!” 

He yanked at a lump by his feet. “Feel it. A live 
egg.” 
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“Good God—” We crowded up. “What if he takes it 
back and it hatches in Bethesda?” 

“I could inject it with something slow-acting,” said 
MacGregor. “Keep the heart beating a while. An en- 
zyme imbalance?” 

“Now for the trails,” said Fitz. He unfolded a gory 
fin like a sailfish plate. “They mark up the trees with 
this. And they make a nest of wet reeds—our swampy 
bit there is just right. There’s one thing, though.” 

He scratched mud off his chest hair, squinting at 
Jeanne MacGregor. 

“The trails,” he said. “It’s not just footprints. 
They, well, they eat a lot and—have you ever seen a 
moose-run? Those trails are loaded with manure.” 

There was a pause that grew into a silence. 

“Actually, the thought had—” said Priscilla Owens, 
the fat woman. 

It developed that it had crossed all our minds. 

“Well, for the sake of realism I’m sure something 
can be arranged,” grinned Peshkov. “A token offering to 
your establishment, right?” 

“He’s a hunter,” said Rasmussen. “He'll be quite ob- 
servant of such factors.” 

Fitz grunted uncomfortably. 

“There’s another thing. I forgot to tell you about the 
Senator’s nephew. He puts on to be an amateur natural- 
ist. As a matter of fact, he tried to tell the Senator there 
weren’t any dinosaurs here. That’s when I said about 
the roaring at night.” 

“Well, but—” 

“And the nephew is coming here, with the Senator. 
Maybe I should have mentioned it. He’s smart and he 
has a mean eye. That’s why I got the egg and all. 
Things better be pretty realistic.” 
re was a breath-drawing silence. Peshkov explod- 

t. 


R there anything else you conveniently forgot to tell 


“You wanted to go dinosaur hunting!” Priscilla 
Owen blared. “You planned this! No matter what it 
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costs science, no matter what happens to us! You used 


' this whole— 


“Prison!” aera boomed. “Illegal use of Gov- 
ernment—” 

“Now, wait.” MacGregor’s dry voice brought us all 
up. “Argybargy won’t help. First of all, Jerry Fitz, is 
there a Senator coming or was that part of the game 
too?” 

“He’s coming, all right,” said Fitz. 

“Well, then,” said Mac. “We’re for it. We must make 
it stick. Total realism!” 

Rasmussen took the bull by the, ah, horns. 

“How much?” 

“Well, a lot,” said Fitz. “Piles.” 

“Piles?” 

Fitz held out his hand. 

“Its not bad stuff,” He flicked off more mud. “You 
get used to it. They’re herbivores.” 

“How long do we have?” 

“Three weeks.” 


Three weeks .. . I will have a bit more of that aqua- 
vit. Pier. The memory of those weeks is very fresh, 
very green ... Greens, of course, all kinds of greens. 
And fruits. God, we were sick. 

The MacGregors went first. Colic—you’ve never seen 
such cramps. I had them. Everybody had them, even 
Fitz. We saw to it that he did his share, I can tell you. 
It was a nightmare. 

That was when we began to appreciate Priscilla 
Owen. Eat? Great gorgons, how that woman could eat. 
We were all dying but she kept on. Mangosteens, plan- 
tains, wild manioc root, palm hearts, celery—anything 
and everything. How we cheered her! We could 
scarcely crawl but we actually competed in bringing 
her food, in escorting her to the swamp. It became an 
obsession. She was saving us. And science. A complete 
transvaluation of values, Pier. Seen from the standpoint 
of dung production that woman was a saint. 
~ Rasmussen idolized her. 
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“Ten thousands dinars would not pay for the 
chicken she has eaten,” he would croon. “The Persians 
knew.” 

Then he would retch and stagger off to dig her roots. 
I believe he actually got her the Order of Lenin after- 
ward, although her scientific work was quite trivial. 

The funny thing was, she began to lose weight. All 
that roughage, you know, instead of the fatty stuff she 
usually ate. She became quite different-appearing. As a 
matter of fact, I tried to propose to her myself. In the 
swamp. Luckily I got sick. Oh, thank you Pier .. . She 
gained it all back later on, of course. 

Well, by the time the Senator and his nephew ar- 
rived we were all so sick with colic and dysentery and 
our obsession with the trails that we scarcely cared 
what would happen to our project. 

They came in the afternoon, and Fitz ran them 
around in the swamp a bit and had them find the egg. 
That quieted the nephew but we could see he was in a 
nasty temper at being proved wrong and was looking 
hard at everything. The Senator was simply manic. Lit- 
tle Jeanne managed to get a lot of liquor into them 
both, on the pretext of avoiding dysentery. Hah!— 
Thank you. 

Luckily it gets dark at six on the equator. 

A couple of hours before dawn Fitz sneaked off to 
the shack and materialized his brachiosaur carcass. 
Fresh from the upper Cretaceous swamp that had been 
there eighty million years ago, mind you. Hard to be- 
lieve even yet—and ourselves in the Pleistocene. Then 
he pounded: back in the dark and the recorded bellow 
went off on schedule. 

The Senator and the nephew came pouring out stark 
bare, with Fitz telling him where to stand and helping 
him point the artillery. And up comes this huge head 
over the trees around the shack and the Senator lets fly. 

That was really the most dangerous part of the 
whole affair. I was under that head with the load-lifter 
and he nearly got me. 

Of course the Senator was in no shape to trek over 
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the gorge—though it’s surprising what your mesomorph 
can do—so Fitz was sent to haul the thing back. Once 
the Senator touched that horrendous snout he could not 
wait to take it home. That punished Fitz; I doubt he had 
realized he would lose his trophy. But he did save time 
travel. I think he got a Scottish decoration in the end. 
At any rate the nephew had no chance to pry and by 
lunchtime the whole thing was over. Almost. Incredible, 
really... 

Oh, yes, the appropriation went through. And all the 
rest followed. But we still had a problem, you realize 

.. Are you sure you don’t want a sip? One never finds 
the real thing nowadays. Pier, old friend, it’s good to 
meet again. 

You see, the Senator liked it so well that he decided 
to return and bring his cronies. Yes. A very difficult 
business, Pier, until our funding finally stabilized. Do 
you wonder'I can’t stand the sight of salad since? And 
coprolites... 

What? Oh, that means fossil excrement. Paleobotan- 
ists used to have a big thing going there. No sense now, 
when we can just go back ... And anyway, who’s to 
say how genuine they are? 


THE WOMEN MEN DON'T 
SEE 


I SEE HER first while the Mexicana 727 is barreling 
down to Cozumel Island. I come out of the can and 
lurch into her seat, saying “Sorry,” at a double female 
blur. The near blur nods quietly. The younger one in 
the window seat goes on looking out. I continue down 
the aisle, registering nothing. Zero. I never would have 
looked at them or thought of them again. 

Cozumel airport is the usual mix of panicky Yanks 
dressed for the sand pile and calm Mexicans dressed 
for lunch at the Presidente. I am a used-up Yank 
dressed for serious fishing; I extract my rods and duffel 
from the riot and hike across the field to find my char- 
ter pilot. One Captain Estéban has contracted to deliver 
me to the bonefish flats of Belize three hundred kilome- 
ters down the coast. 

Captain Estéban turns out to be four feet nine of 
mahogany Mayan puro. He is also in a somber Maya 
snit. He tells me my Cessna is grounded somewhere and 
his Bonanza is booked to take a party to Chetumal. 

Well, Chetumal is south; can he take me along and 
go on to Belize after he drops them? Gloomily he con- 
cedes the possibility—if the other party permits, and if 
there are not too many equipajes. 

The Chetumal party approaches. It’s the woman and 
her young companion—daughter?—neatly picking their 
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way across the gravel and yucca apron. Their Ventura 
two-suiters, like themselves, are small, plain and neu- 
tral-colored. No problem. When the captain asks if I 
may ride along, the mother says mildly “Of course,” 
without looking at me. 

I think that’s when my inner tilt-detector sends up its 
first faint click. How come this woman has already 
looked me over carefully enough to accept on her 
plane? I disregard it. Paranoia hasn’t been useful in my 
business for years, but the habit is hard to break. 

As we clamber into the Bonanza, I see the girl has 
what could be an attractive body if there was any spark 
at all. There isn’t. Captain Estéban folds a serape to sit 
on so he can see over the cowling and runs a meticu- 
lous check-down. And then we’re up and trundling 
over the turquoise Jello of the Caribbean into a stiff 
south wind. 

The coast on our right is the territory of Quintana 
Roo. If you haven’t seen Yucatán, imagine the world’s 
biggest absolutely flat green-gray rug. An empty-look- 
ing land. We pass the white ruin of Tulum and the 
gash of the road to Chichén Itz4, a half-dozen coconut 
plantations, and then nothing but reef and low scrub 
jungle all the way to the horizon, just about the way 
the conquistadors saw it four centuries back. 

Long strings of cumulus are racing at us, shadowing 
the coast. I have gathered that part of our pilot’s gloom 
concerns the weather. A cold front is dying on the 
henequen fields of Mérida to the west, and the south 
wind has piled up a string of coastal storms: what they 
call llovisnos. Estéban detours methodically around a 
couple of small thunderheads. The Bonanza jinks, and 
I look back with a vague notion of reassuring the 
women. They are calmly intent on what can be seen of 
Yucatan. Well, they were offered the copilot’s view, but 
they turned it down. Too shy? 

Another llovisno puffs up ahead. Estéban takes the 
Bonanza upstairs, rising in his seat to sight his course. I 
relax for the first time in too long, savoring the lati- 
tudes between me and my desk, the week of fishing 
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ahead. Our captain’s classic Maya profile attracts my 
gaze: forehead sloping back from his predatory nose, 
lips and jaw stepping back below it. If his slant eyes 
had been any more crossed, he couldn’t have made his 
license. That’s a handsome combination, believe it or 
not. On the little Maya chicks in their minishifts with 
iridescent gloop on those cockeyes, it’s also highly erot- 
ic. Nothing like the oriental doll thing; these people 
have stone bones. Captain Estéban’s old grandmother 
could probably tow the Bonanza... 

Im snapped awake by the cabin hitting my ear. 
Estéban is barking into his headset over a drumming 
racket of hail; the windows are dark gray. 

One important noise is missing—the motor. I realize 
Estéban is fighting a dead plane. Thirty-six hundred; 
we’ve lost two thousand feet! 

He slaps tank switches as the storm throws us 
around; I catch something about gasolina in a snarl 
that shows his big teeth. The Bonanza reels down. As 
he reaches for an overhead toggle, I see the fuel gauges 
are high. Maybe a clogged gravity feed line; Pve heard 
of dirty gas down here. He drops the set; it’s a million 
to one nobody can read us through the storm at this 
tange anyway. Twenty-five hundred—going down. 

His electric feed pump seems to have cut in: the 
motor explodes—quits—explodes—and quits again for 
good. We are suddenly out of the bottom of the clouds. 
Below us is a long white line almost hidden by rain: the 
reef. But there isn’t any beach behind it, only a big 
meandering bay with a few mangrove flats—and it’s 
coming up at us fast. 

This is going to be bad, I tell myself with great un- 
originality. The women behind me haven’t made a 
sound. I look back and see they’ve braced down with 
their coats by their heads. With a stalling speed around 
eighty, all this isn’t much use, but I wedge myself in. 

Estéban yells some more into his set, flying a falling 
plane. He is doing one jesus job, too—as the water 
rushes up at us he dives into a hair-raising turn and 
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hangs us into the wind—with a long pale ridge of sand- 
bar in front of our nose. 

Where in hell he found it I never know. The 
Bonanza mushes down, and we belly-hit with a tremen- 
dous tearing crash—bounce—hit again—and every- 
‘thing slews wildly as we flat-spin into the mangroves at 
the end of the bar. Crash! Clang! The plane is wrap- 
ping itself into a mound of strangler fig with one wing 
up. The crashing quits with us all in one piece. And no 
fire. Fantastic. 

Captain Estéban pries open his door, which is now in 
the roof. Behind me a woman is repeating quietly, 

~“Mother. Mother.” I climb up the floor and find the 
girl trying to free herself from her mother’s embrace. 
The woman’s eyes are closed. Then she opens them and 
suddenly lets go, sane as soap. Estéban starts hauling 
them out. I grab the Bonanza’s aid kit and scramble 
out after them into brilliant sun and wind. The storm ` 
that hit us is already vanishing up the coast. 

“Great landing, Captain.” 

“Oh, yes! It was beautiful.” The women are shaky, 
but no hysteria. Estéban is surveying the scenery with 
the expression his ancestors used on the Spaniards. 

If you’ve been in one of these things, you know the 
slow-motion inanity that goes on. Euphoria, first. We 
straggle down the fig tree and out onto the sandbar in 
the roaring hot wind, noting without alarm that there’s 
nothing but miles of crystalline water on all sides. It’s 
only a foot or so deep, and the bottom is the olive color 
of silt. The distant shore around us is all flat mangrove 
swamp, totaly uninhabitable. 

“Bahía Espiritu Santo.” Estéban confirms my guess 
that we’re down in that huge water wilderness. I always 
wanted to fish it. 

“What’s all that smoke?” The girl is pointing at the 
plumes blowing around the horizon. 

“Alligator hunters,” says Estéban. Maya poachers 
have left burn-offs in the swamps. It occurs to me that 
any signal fires we make aren’t going to be too conspic- 
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uous. And I now note that our plane is well-buried in 
the mound of fig. Hard to see it from the air. 

Just as the question of how the hell we get out of 
here surfaces in my mind, the older woman asks com- 
posedly, “If they didn’t hear you, Captain, when will 
they start looking for us? Tomorrow?” : 

“Correct,” Estéban agrees dourly. I recall that air- 
sea rescue is fairly informal here. Like, keep an eye 
open for Mario, his mother says he hasn’t been home 
all week. 

It dawns on me we may be here quite some while. 

Furthermore, the diesel-truck noise on our left is the 
Caribbean piling back into the mouth of the bay. The 
wind is pushing it at us, and the bare bottoms on the 
mangroves show that our bar is covered at high tide. I 
recall seeing a full moon this morning in—believe it, 
St. Louis—which means maximal tides. Well, we can 
climb up in the plane. But what about drinking water? 

There’s a small splat! behind me. The older woman 
has sampled the bay. She shakes her head, smiling rue- 
fully. It’s the first real expression on either of them; I 
_ take it as the signal for introductions. When I say Pm 

Don Fenton from St. Louis, she tells me their name is 
Parsons, from Bethesda, Maryland. She says it so 
nicely I don’t at first notice we aren’t being given first 
names. We all compliment Captain Estéban again. 

His left eye is swelled shut, an inconvenience beneath 
his attention as a Maya, but Mrs. Parsons spots the 
way he’s bracing his elbow in his ribs. 

“You're hurt, Captain.” 

“Roto—I think is broken.” He’s embarrassed at 
being in pain. We get him to peel off his Jaime shirt, 
revealing a nasty bruise in his superb dark-bay torso. 

“Is there tape in that kit, Mr. Fenton? I’ve had a lit- 
tle first-aid training.” 

She begins to deal competently and very imperson- 
ally with the tape. Miss Parsons and I wander to the 
end of the bar and have a conversation which I am 
later to recall acutely. 
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“Roseate spoonbills,” I tell her as three pink birds 
flap away. 

“They’re beautiful,” she says in her tiny voice. They 
both have tiny voices. “He’s a Mayan Indian, isn’t he? 
The pilot, I mean.” 

“Right. The real thing, straight out of the Bonampak 
murals. Have you seen Chichén and Uxmal?” 

“Yes. We were in Mérida. We’re going to Tikal in 
Guatemala . . . I mean, we were.” 

“You'll get there.” It occurs to me the girl needs 
cheering up. “Have they told you that Maya mothers 
used to tie a board on the infant’s forehead to get that 
slant? They also hung a ball of tallow over its nose to 
make the eyes cross. It was considered aristocratic.” 

She smiles and takes another peek at Estéban. “Peo- 
ple seem different in Yucatan,” she says thoughtfully. 
“Not like the Indians around Mexico City. More, I 
don’t know, independent.” 

“Comes from never having been conquered. Mayas 
got massacred and chased a lot, but nobody ever really 
flattened them. I bet you didn’t know that the last 
Mexican-Maya war ended with a negotiated truce in 
nineteen thirty-five?” 

“No!” Then she says seriously, “I like that.” 

“So do I.” 

“The water is really rising very fast,” says Mrs. Par- 
sons gently from behind us. 

It is, and so is another llovisno. We climb back into 
the Bonanza. I try to rig my parka for a rain catcher, 
which blows loose as the storm hits fast and furious. 
We sort a couple of malt bars and my bottle of Jack 
Daniels out of the jumble in the cabin and make our- 
selves reasonably comfortable. The Parsons take a sip 
of whiskey each, Estéban and I considerably more. 
The Bonanza begins to bump soggily. Estéban makes 
an ancient one-eyed Mayan face at the water seeping 
into his cabin and goes to sleep. We all nap. 

When the water goes down, the euphoria has gone 
with it, and we’re very, very thirsty. It’s also damn near 
sunset. I get to work with a bait-casting rod and some 
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treble hooks and manage to foul-hook four small mul- 
lets. Estéban and the women tie the Bonanza’s midget 
life raft out in the mangroves to catch rain. The wind is 
parching hot. No planes go by. 

Finally another shower comes over and yields us six 
ounces of water apiece. When the sunset envelops the 
world in golden smoke, we squat on the sandbar to eat 
wet raw mullet and Instant Breakfast crumbs. The 
women are now in shorts, neat but definitely not sexy. 

“I never realized how refreshing raw fish is,” Mrs. 
Parsons says pleasantly. Her daughter chuckles, also 
pleasantly. She’s on Mamma’s far side away from 
Estéban and me. I have Mrs. Parsons figured now; 
Mother Hen protecting only chick from male predators. 
That’s all right with me. I came here to fish. : 

But something is irritating me. The damn women 
haven’t complained once, you understand. Not a peep, 
not a quaver, no personal manifestations whatever. 
They’re like something out of a manual. 

“You really seem at home in the wilderness, Mrs. 
Parsons. You do much camping?” 

“Oh goodness no.” Diffident laugh. “Not since my 
girl scout days. Oh, look—are those man-of-war 
birds?” 

Answer a question with a question. I wait while the 
frigate birds sail nobly into the sunset. 

“Bethesda ... Would I be wrong in guessing you 
work for Uncle Sam?” 

“Why yes. You must be very familiar with Wash- 
ington, Mr. Fenton. Does your work bring you there 
often?” 

Anywhere but on our sandbar the little ploy would 
have worked. My hunter’s gene twitches. 

“Which agency are you with?” 

She gives up gracefully. “Oh, just GSA records. Pm 
a librarian.” 

Of course. I know her now, all the Mrs. Parsonses in 
records divisions, accounting sections, research branch- 
es, personnel and administration offices. Tell Mrs. 
Parsons we need a recap on the external service con- 
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tracts for fiscal °73. So Yucatán is on the tours now? 
Pity ... I offer her the tired little joke. “You know 
where the bodies are buried.” 

She smiles deprecatingly and stands up. “It does get 
dark quickly, doesn’t it?” 

Time to get back into the plane. 

A flock of ibis are circling us, evidently accustomed 
to roosting in our fig tree. Estéban produces a machete 
and a Mayan string hammock. He proceeds to sling it 
between tree and plane, refusing help. His machete 
stroke is noticeably tentative. 

The Parsons are taking a pee behind the tail vane. I 
hear one of them slip and squeal faintly. When they 
come back over the hull, Mrs. Parsons asks, “Might we 
sleep in the hammock, Captain?” : 

Estéban splits an unbelieving grin. I protest about 
rain and mosquitoes. 

: “Oh, we have insect repellent and we do enjoy fresh 
air.’ 

The air is rushing by about force five and colder by 
the minute. 

“We have our raincoats,” the girl adds cheerfully. 

Well, okay, ladies. We dangerous males retire inside 
the damp cabin. Through the wind I hear the women 
laugh softly now and then, apparently cosy in their 
chilly ibis roost. A private insanity, I decide. I know 
myself for the least threatening of men; my non-char- 
isma has been in fact an asset jobwise, over the years. 
Are they having fantasies about Estéban? Or maybe 
they really are fresh-air nuts ... Sleep comes for me in 
invisible diesels roaring by on the reef outside. 

We emerge dry-mouthed into a vast windy salmon 
sunrise. A diamond chip of sun breaks out of the sea 
and promptly submerges in cloud. I go to work with 
the rod and some mullet bait while two showers detour 
around us. Breakfast is a strip of wet barracuda apiece. 

The Parsons continue stoic and helpful. Under 
Estéban’s direction they set up a section of cowling for 
a gasoline flare in case we hear a plane, but nothing 
goes over except one unseen jet droning toward 
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Panama. The wind howls, hot and dry and full of coral 
dust. So are we. 

“They look first in the sea.” Estban remarks. His 
aristocratic frontal slope is beaded with sweat; Mrs. 
Parsons watches him concernedly. I watch the cloud 
blanket tearing by above, getting higher and dryer and 
thicker. While that lasts nobody is going to find us, and 
the water business is now unfunny. 

Finally I borrow Estéban’s machete and hack a long 
light pole. “There’s a stream coming in back there, I 
saw it from the plane. Can’t be more than two, three 
miles.” 

“I'm afraid the rafts torn.” Mrs. Parsons shows me 
the cracks in the orange plastic; irritatingly, it’s a Dela- 
ware label. 

“All right,” I hear myself announce. “The tide’s 
going down. If we cut the good end of that air tube, I 
can haul water back in it. I’ve waded flats before.” 

Even to me it sounds crazy. 

“Stay by plane,” Estéban says. He’s right, of course. 
He’s also clearly running a fever. I look at the overcast 
and taste grit and old barracuda. The hell with the 
manual. 

When I start cutting up the raft, Estéban tells me to 
take the serape. “You stay one night.” He’s right about 
that, too; PI have to wait out the tide. 

“TIL come with you,” says Mrs. Parsons calmly. 

I simply stare at her. What new madness has got into 
Mother Hen? Does she imagine Estéban is too battered 
to be functional? While Pm being astounded, my eyes 
take in the fact that Mrs. Parsons is now quite rosy 
around the knees, with her hair loose and a sunburn 
starting on her nose. A trim, in fact a very neat shad- 
ing-forty. 

“Look, that stuff is horrible going. Mud up to your 
ears and water over your head.” 

“Tm really quite fit and I swim a great deal. PI try 
to keep up. Two would be much safer, Mr. Fenton, 
and we can bring more water.” 

She’s serious. Well, I’m about as fit as a marshmal- 
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low at this time of winter, and I can’t pretend Pm de- 
pressed by the idea of company. So be it. 

“Let me show Miss Parsons how to work this rod.” 

Miss Parsons is even rosier and more windblown, 
and she’s not clumsy with my tackle. A good girl, Miss 
Parsons, in her nothing way. We cut another staff and 
get some gear together. At the last minute Estéban 
shows how sick he feels: he offers me the machete. I 
thank him, but, no; Pm used to my Wirkkala knife. We 
tie some air into the plastic tube for a float and set out 
along the sandiest looking line. 

Estéban raises one dark palm. “Buen viaje.” Miss 
Parsons has hugged her mother and gone to cast from 
the mangrove. She waves. We wave. 

An hour later we’re barely out of waving distance. 
The going is surely god-awful. The sand keeps dissolv- 
ing into silt you can’t walk on or swim through, and the 
bottom is spiked with dead mangrove spears. We floun- 
der from one pothole to the next, scaring up rays and 
turtles and hoping to god we don’t kick a moray eel. 
Where we’re not soaked in slime, we’re desiccated, and 
we smell like the Old Cretaceous. 

Mrs. Parsons keeps up doggedly. I only have to pull 
her out once. When I do so, I notice the sandbar is 
now out of sight. 

Finally we reach the gap in the mangrove line I 
thought was the creek. It turns out to open into another 
arm of the bay, with more mangroves ahead. And the 
tide is coming in. 

“Tve had the world’s lousiest idea.” 

Mrs. Parsons only says mildly, “It’s so different from 
the view from the plane.” 

I revise my opinion of the girl scouts, and we plow 
on past the mangroves toward the smoky haze that has 
to be shore. The sun is setting in our faces, making it 
hard to see. Ibises and herons fly up around us, and 
once a big permit spooks ahead, his fin cutting a roost- 
er tail. We fall into more potholes. The flashlights get 
soaked. I am having fantasies of the mangrove as uni- 
versal obstacle; it’s hard to recall I ever walked down a 
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street, for instance, without stumbling over or under or 
through mangrove roots. And the sun is dropping 
down, down. 

Suddenly we hit a ledge and fall over it into a cold 
flow. 

“The stream! It’s fresh water 

We guzzle and garble and douse our heads; it’s the 
best drink I remember. “Oh my, oh my—!” Mrs. Par- 
sons is laughing right out loud. 

“That dark place over to the right looks like real 
land.” 

We flounder across the flow and follow a hard shelf, 
which turns into solid bank and rises over our heads. 
Shortly there’s a break beside a clump of spiny bro- 
mels, and we scramble up and flop down at the top, 
dripping and stinking. Out of sheer reflex my arms goes 
around my companion’s shoulder—but Mrs. Parsons 
isn’t there; she’s up on her knees peering at the burnt- 
over plain around is. 

“Its so good to see land one can walk on!” The tone 
is too innocent. Noli me tangere. 

“Don’t try it.” I’m exasperated; the muddy little 
woman, what does she think? “That ground out there is 
a crush of ashes over muck, and it’s full of stubs. You 
can go in over your knees.” 

“Tt seems firm here.” 

“We're in an alligator nursery. That was the slide we 
came up. Don’t worry, by now the old lady’s doubtless 
no her way to be made into handbags.” 

“What a shame.” 

“I better set a line down in the stream while I can 
still sée.” 

I slide back down and rig a string of hooks that may 
get us breakfast. When I get back Mrs. Parsons is 
wringing muck out of the serape. 

‘Tm glad you warned me, Mr. Fenton. It is treach- 
erous.” 

“Yeah.” Pm over my irritation; god knows I don’t 
want to tangere Mrs. Parsons, even if I weren’t beat 
down to mush. “In its quiet way, Yucatán is a tough 
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lace to get around in. You can see why the Mayas 
uilt roads. Speaking of which—look!” 

The last of the sunset is silhouetting a small square 
shape a couple of kilometers inland; a Maya ruina with 
a fig tree growing out of it. 

“Lot of those around. People think they were guard 
towers.” 

“What a deserted-feeling land.” 

“Let’s hope it’s deserted by mosquitoes.” 

We slump down in the ’gator nursery and share the 
last malt bar, watching the stars slide in and out of the 
blowing clouds. The bugs aren’t too bad; maybe the 
burn did them in. And it isn’t hot any more, either—in 
fact, it’s not even warm, wet as we are. Mrs. Parsons 
continues tranquilly interested in Yucatan and unmis- 
takably uninterested in togetherness. 

Just as Pm beginning to get aggressive notions about 
how we’re going to spend the night if she expects me to 
give her the serape, she stands up, scuffs at a couple of 
hummocks and says, “I expect this is as good a place 
as any, isn’t it, Mr. Fenton?” 

With which she spreads out the raft bag for a pillow 
and lies down on her side in the dirt with exactly half 
the serape over her and the other corner folded neatly 
open. Her small back is toward me. 

The demonstration is so convincing that I’m halfway 
under my share of serape before the preposterousness 
of it stops me. 

“By the way. My name is Don.” 

“Oh, of course.” Her voice is graciousness itself, 
“Pm Ruth.” 
`- I get in not quite touching her, and we lie there like 
two fish on a plate, exposed to the stars and smelling 
the smoke in the wind and feeling things underneath 
us. It is absolutely the most intimately awkward mo- 
ment I’ve had in years. 

The woman doesn’t mean one thing to me, but the 
obtrusive recessiveness of her, the defiance of her little 
rump eight inches from my fly—for two pesos I’d have 
those shorts down and introduce myself. If I were 
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twenty years younger. If I wasn’t so bushed .. . But the 

twenty years and the exhaustion are there, and it comes 
to me wryly that Mrs. Ruth Parsons has judged things 
to a nicety. If I were twenty years younger, she 
wouldn’t be here. Like the butterfish that float around 
a sated barracuda, only to vanish away the instant his 
intent changes, Mrs. Parsons knows her little shorts are 
safe. Those firmly filled little shorts, so close... 

A warm nerve stirs in my groin—and just as it does 
I become aware of a silent emptiness beside me. Mrs. 
Parsons is imperceptibly inching away. Did my breath- 
ing change? Whatever, I'm perfectly sure that if my 
hand reached, she’d be elsewhere—probably announc- 
ing her intention to take a dip. The twenty years bring 
a chuckle to my throat, and I relax. 

“Good night, Ruth. » 

“Good night, Don.” 

And believe it or not, we sleep, while the armadas of 
the wind roar overhead. 

Light wakes me—a cold white glare. 

My first thought is ’gator hunters. Best to manifest 
ourselves as turistas as fast as possible. I scramble up, 
noting that Ruth has dived under the bromel clump. 

“Quién estás? A secorro! Help, señores!” 

No answer except the light goes out, leaving me 
blind. 

I yell some more in a couple of languages. It stays 
dark. There’s a vague scrabbling, whistling sound 
somewhere in the burn-off. Liking everything less by 
the minute, I try a speech about our plane having 
crashed and we need help. 

A very narrow pencil of light flicks over us and 
snaps off. 

“Eh-ep,” Says a blurry voice and something metallic 
twitters. They for sure aren’t locals. Pm getting un- 
pleasant ideas. 

“Yes, help!” 

Something goes crackle-crackle whish-whish, and all 
sounds fade away. 
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“What the holy hell!” I stumble toward where they 
were. 

“Look.” Ruth whispers behind me. “Over by the 
ruin.” 

i I look and catch a multiple flicker which winks out 
ast. 

“A camp?” 

And I take two more blind strides. My leg goes 
down through the crust, and a spike spears me just 
where you stick the knife in to unjoint a drumstick. By 
the pain that goes through my bladder I recognize that 
my trick kneecap has caught it. 

For instant basket-case you can’t beat kneecaps. 
First you discover your knee doesn’t bend any more, so 
you try putting some weight on it, and a bayonet goes 
up your spine and unhinges your jaw. Little grains of 
gristle have got into the sensitive bearing surface. The 
knee tries to buckle and can’t, and mercifully you fall 
down. 

Ruth helps me back to the serape. 

“What a fool, what a god-forgotten imbecile—” 

“Not at all, Don. It was perfectly natural.” We strike 
matches; her fingers push mine aside, exploring. “I 
think it’s in place, but it’s swelling fast. Pll lay a wet 
handkerchief on it. We’ll have to wait for morning to 
check the cut. Were they poachers, do you think?” 

“Probably,” I lie. What I think they were is 
smugglers. 

She comes back with a soaked bandanna and drapes 
it on. “We must have frightened them. That light ... it 
seemed so bright.” 

“Some hunting party. People do crazy things around 
here.” 

“Perhaps theyll come back in the morning.” 

“Could be.” 

Ruth pulls up the wet serape, and we say goodnight 
again. Neither of us are mentioning how we’re going to 
get back to the plane without help. 

I lie staring south where Alpha Centauri is blinking 
in and out of the overcast and cursing myself for the 
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sweet mess I’ve made. My first idea is giving way to an 
even less pleasing one. 

Smuggling, around here, is a couple of guys in an 
outboard meeting a shrimp boat by the reef. They don’t 
light up the sky or have some kind of swamp buggy 
that goes whoosh. Plus a big camp ... paramilitary- 
type equipment? 

I’ve seen a report of Guevarista infiltrators operating 
on the British Honduran border, which is about a hun- 
dred kilometers—sixty miles—south of here. Right un- 
der those clouds. If that’s what looked us over, PH be 
more than happy if they don’t come back ... 

I wake up in pelting rain, alone. My first move con- 
firms that my leg is as expected—a giant misplaced 
erection bulging out of my shorts. I raise up painfully 
to see Ruth standing by the bromels, looking over the 
bay. Solid wet nimbus is pouring out of the south. 

“No planes today.” 

oh good morning, Don. Should we look at that cut 
nN 3 

“It’s minimal.” In fact the skin is hardly broken, and 
no deep puncture. Totally out of proportion to the 
havoc inside. 

“Well, they have water to drink,” Ruth says tran- 
quilly. “Maybe those hunters will come back. I'll go sée 
we have a fish—that is, can I help you in any way, 

n?” 

Very tactful. I emit an ungracious negative, and she 
goes off about her private concerns. 

They certainly are private, too; when I recover from 
my own sanitary efforts, she’s still away. Finally I hear 
splashing. 

“It’s a big fish!” More splashing. Then she climbs up 
the bank with a three-pound mangrove snapper—and 
something else. 

It isn’t until after the messy work of filleting the fish 
that I begin to notice. 

She’s making a smudge of chaff and twigs to singe 
the fillets, small hands very quick, tension in that fe- 
male upper lip. The rain has eased off for the moment; 
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we're sluicing wet but warm enough. Ruth brings me 
my fish on a mangrove skewer and sits back on her 
heels with an odd breathy sigh. 

“Aren’t you joining me?” 

“Oh, of course.” She gets a strip and picks at it, 
saying quickly, “We either have too much salt or too 
little, don’t we? I should fetch some brine.” Her eyes 
are roving from nothing to noplace. 

“Good thought.” I hear another sigh and decide the 
girl scouts need an assist. “Your daughter mentioned 
you’ve come from Mérida. Have you seen much of 
Mexico?” 

“Not really. Last year we went to Mazatlan and 
Cuernavaca...” She puts the fish down, frowning. 

“And you’re going to see Tikal. Going to Bonampak 
too?” 

“No.” Suddenly she jumps up brushing rain off her 
face. “TIl bring you some water, Don.” 

She ducks down the slide, and after a fair while 
comes back with a full bromel stalk. 

“Thanks.” She’s standing above me, staring restlessly 
round the horizon.” 

“Ruth, I hate to say it, but those guys are not com- 
ing back and it’s probably just as well. Whatever they 
were up to, we looked like trouble. The most they'll do 
is tell someone we’re here. That'll take a day or two to 
get around, we’ll be back at the plane by then.” 

“Im sure you're right, Don.” She wanders over to 
the smudge fire. 

“And quit fretting about your daughter. She’s a big 

irl.” 

“Oh, Pm sure Althea’s all right ... They have plenty 
of water now.” Her fingers drum on her thigh. It’s rain- 
ing again. 

“Come on, Ruth. Sit down. Tell me about Althea. Is 
she still in college?” 

She gives that sighing little laugh and sits. “Althea 
got her degree last year. She’s in computer program- 
ming.” 
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“Good for her. And what about you, what do you 
do in GSA records?” 

“Pm in Foreign Procurement Archives.” She smiles 
mechanically, but her breathing is shallow. “It’s very 
interesting.” 

“I know a Jack Wittig in Contracts, maybe you 
know him?” 

It sounds pretty absurd, there in the ’gator slide. 

“Oh, I’ve met Mr. Wittig. I’m sure he wouldn’t 
remember me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tm not very memorable.” 

Her voice is factual. She’s perfectly right, of course. 
Who was that woman, Mrs. Jannings, Janny, who coped 
with my per diem for years? Competent, agreeable, 
impersonal. She had a sick father or something. But 
dammit, Ruth is a lot younger and better-looking. 
Comparatively speaking. 

“Maybe Mrs. Parsons doesn’t want to be memor- 
able.” 

She makes a vague sound, and I suddenly realize 
Ruth isn’t listening to me at all. Her hands are clenched 
around her knees, she’s staring inland at the ruin. 

“Ruth. I tell you our friends with the light are in the 
next county by now. Forget it, we don’t need them.” 

Her eyes come back to me as if she’d forgotten I was 
there, and she nods slowly. It seems to be too much ef- 
fort to speak. Suddenly she cocks her head and jumps 
up again. 

“PIL go look at the line, Don. I thought I heard 
something—” She’s gone like a rabbit. 

While she’s away I try getting up onto my good leg 
and the staff. The pain is sickening; knees seem to have 
some kind of hot line to the stomach. I take a couple of 
hops to test whether the Demerol I have in my belt 
would get me walking. As I do so, Ruth comes up the 
bank with a fish flapping in her hands. 

“Oh, no, Don! No/” She actually clasps the snapper 
to her breast. 
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“The water will take some of my weight. Pd like to 
give it a try.” 

“You mustn’t!” Ruth says quite violently and in- 
stantly modulates down. “Look at the bay, Don. One 
can’t see a thing.” 

I teeter there, tasting bile and looking at the mingled 
curtains of sun and rain driving across the water. She’s 
right, thank god. Even with two good legs we could get 
into trouble out there. 

“I guess one more night won’t kill us.” 

I let her collapse me back onto the gritty plastic, and 
she positively bustles around, finding me a chunk to 
lean on, stretching the serape on both staffs to keep 
rain off me, bringing another drink, grubbing for dry 
tinder. 

“TPI make us a real bonfire as soon as it lets up, 
Don. They'll see our smoke, they'll know we're all 
right. We just have to wait.” Cheery smile. “Is there 
any way we can make you more comfortable?” 

Holy Saint Sterculius: playing house in a mud pud- 
dle. For a fatuous moment I wonder if Mrs. Parsons 
has designs on me. And then she lets out another sigh 
and sinks back onto her heels with that listening look. 
Unconsciously her rump wiggles a little. My ear picks 
up the operative word: wait. 

Ruth Parsons is waiting. In fact, she acts as if she’s 
waiting so hard it’s killing her. For what? For someone 
to get us out of here, what else? ... But why was she 
so horrified when I got up to try to leave? Why all this 
tension? 

My paranoia stirs. I grab it by the collar and start 
idly checking back. Up to when whoever it was showed 
up last night, Mrs. Parson was, I guess, normal. Calm 
and sensible, anyway. Now she’s humming like a 
high wire. And she seems to want to stay here and 
wait. Just as an intellectual pastime, why? 

Could she have intended to come here? No way. 
Where she planned to be was Chetumal, which is on 
the border. Come to think, Chetumal is an odd way 
round to Tikal. Let’s say the scenario was that she’s 
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meeting somebody in Chetumal. Somebody who’s part 
of an organization. So now her contact in Chetumal 
knows she’s overdue. And when those types appeared 
last night, something suggests to her that they’re part of 
the same organization. And she hopes they’ll put one 
and one together and come back for her? 

“May I have the knife, Don? PFI clean the fish.” 

Rather slowly I pass the knife, kicking my subcon- 
‘ scious. Such a decent ordinary little woman, a good girl 
scout. My trouble is that I’ve bumped into too many 
professional agilities under the careful stereotypes. I’m 
not very memorable... 

What’s in Foreign Procurement Archives? Wittig 
handles classified contracts. Lots of money stuff; for- 
eign currency negotiations, commodity price schedules, 
some industrial technology. Or—just as a hypothesis— 
it could be as simple as a wad of bills back in that 
modest beige Ventura, to be exchanged for a packet 
from say, Costa Rica. If she were a courier, they'd 
want to get at the plane. And then what about me and 
maybe Estéban? Even hypothetically, not good. 

I watch her hacking at the fish, forehead knotted 
with effort, teeth in her lip. Mrs. Ruth Parsons of Be- 
thesda, this thrumming, private woman. How crazy can 
I get? They'll see our smoke ... 

“Here’s your knife, Don. I washed it. Does the leg 
hurt very badly?” 

I blink away the fantasies and see a scared little 
woman in a mangrove swamp. 

“Sit down, rest. You’ve been going all out.” 

She sits obediently, like a kid in a dentist chair. 

“You're stewing about Althea. And she’s probably 
worried about you. We’ll get back tomorrow under our 
own steam, Ruth.” 

“Honestly I’m not worried at all, Don.” The smile 
fades; she nibbles her lip, frowning out at the bay. 

“You know, Ruth, you surprised me when you of- 
fered to come along. Not that I don’t appreciate it. But 
I rather thought you’d be concerned about leaving Al- 
thea alone with our good pilot. Or was it only me?” 
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This gets her attention at last. 

“I believe Captain Estéban is a very fine type of 
man.” 

The words surprise me a little. Isn’t the correct line 
more like “I trust Althea,” or even, indignantly, “Al- 
thea is a good girl?” 

“He’s a man. Althea seemed to think he was interest- 
ing.” : 
She goes on staring at the bay. And then I notice her 
tongue flick out and lick that prehensile upper lip. 
There’s a flush that isn’t sunburn around her ears and 
throat too, and one hand is gently rubbing her thigh. 
What’s she seeing, out there in the flats? 

Oho. > 

Captain Estéban’s mahogany arms clasping Miss Al- 
thea Parsons’ pearly body. Captain Estéban’s archaic 
nostrils snuffling in Miss Parsons’ tender neck. Captain 
Estéban’s copper buttocks pumping into Althea’s 
creamy upturned bottom ... The hammock, very 
bouncy. Mayas know all about it. 

Well, well. So Mother Hen has her little quirks. 

I feel fairly silly and more than a little irritated. Now 
I find out ... But even vicarious lust has much to rec- 
ommend it, here in the mud and rain. I settle back, re- 
calling that Miss Althea the computer programmer had 
waved good-bye very composedly. Was she sending her 
mother to flounder across the bay with me so she can 
get programmed in Maya? The memory of Honduran 
mahogany logs drifting in and out of the opalescent 
sand comes to me. Just as I am about to suggest that 
Mrs. Parsons might care to share my rain shelter, she 
remarks serenely, “The Mayas seem to be a very fine 
type of people. I believe you said so to Althea.” 

The implications fall on me with the rain. Type. As 
in breeding, bloodline, sire. Am I supposed to have 
certified Estéban not only as a stud but as a genetic do- 
nor? 

“Ruth, are you telling me you’re prepared to accept 
a half-Indian grandchild?” 

“Why, Don, that’s up to Althea, you know.” 
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Looking at the mother, I guess it is. Oh, for ma- 
hogany gonads. 

Ruth has gone back to listening to the wind, but Pm 
not about to let her off that easy. Not after all that noli 
me tangere jazz. 

“What will Althea’s father think?” 

Her face snaps around at me, genuinely startled. 

“Althea’s father?” Complicated semismile. “He won’t 
mind.” 

“He'll accept it too, eh?” I see her shake her head as 
if a fly were bothering her, and add with a cripple’s 
malice: “Your husband must be a very fine type of a 
man.” ` 

Ruth looks at me, pushing her wet hair back 
abruptly. I have the impression that mousy Mrs. Par- 
sons is roaring out of control, but her voice is quiet. 

“There isn’t any Mr. Parsons, Don. There never was. 
Althea’s father was a Danish medical student . . I be- 
lieve he has gained considerable prominence.” 

“Oh.” Something warns me not to say I’m sorry. 

“You mean he doesn’t know about Althea?” 

“No.” She smiles, her eyes bright and cuckoo. 

“Seems like rather a rough deal for her.” 

“I grew up quite happily under the same circum- 
stances.” 

Bang, Pm dead. Well, well, well. A mad image 
blooms in my mind: generations of solitary Parsons 
women selecting sires, making impregnation trips. Well, 
I hear the world is moving their way. 

“T better look at the fish line.” 

She leaves. The glow fades. No. Just no, no contact. 
Good-bye, Captain Estéban. My leg is very uncomfort- 
able. The hell with Mrs. Parsons’ long-distance orgasm. 

We don’t talk much after that, which seems to suit 
Ruth. The odd day drags by. Squall after squall blows 
over us. Ruth singes up some more fillets, but the rain 
drowns her smudge; it seems to pour hardest just as the 
sun’s about to show. 

Finally she comes to sit under my sagging serape, 
but there’s no warmth there. I doze, aware of her get- 
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ting up now and then to look around. My subconscious 
notes that she’s still twitchy. I tell my subconscious to 
knock it off. 

Presently I wake up to find her penciling on the 
water-soaked pages of a little notepad. 

“What’s that, a shopping list for alligators?” 

Automatic polite laugh. “Oh, just an address. In case 
we—I'm being silly, Don.” 

“Hey,” I sit up, wincing, “Ruth, quit fretting. I 
mean it. We’ll all be out of this soon. You'll have a 
great story to tell.” 

She doesn’t look up. “Yes . . . I guess we will.” 

“Come on, we’re doing fine. There isn’t any real 
danger here, you know. Unless you're allergic to fish?” 

Another good-little-girl laugh, but there’s a shiver in 
it. : 

“Sometimes I think Pd like to go ... really far 
away.” 

To keep her talking I say the first thing in my head. 

“Tell me, Ruth. Pm curious why you would settle 
for that kind of lonely life, there in Washington? I 
mean, a woman like you—” 

“Should get married?” She gives a shaky sigh, push- 
ing the notebook back in her wet pocket. 

“Why not? It’s the normal source of companionship. 
Don’t tell me you’re trying to be some kind of profes- 
sional man-hater.” 

“Lesbian, you mean?” Her laugh sounds better. 
“With my security rating? No, Pm not.” 

“Well, then. Whatever trauma you went through, 
these things don’t last forever. You can’t hate all men.” 

The smile is back. “Oh, there wasn’t any trauma, 
` Don, and I don’t hate men. That would be as silly 
as—as hating the weather.” She glances wryly at the 
blowing rain. 

“I think you have a grudge. You’re even spooky of 
me.” 

Smooth as a mouse bite she says, “Pd love to hear 
about your family, Don?” 

Touché. I give her the edited version of how I don’t 
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have one any more, and she says she’s sorry, how sad. 
And we chat about what a good life a single person re- 
ally has, and how she and her friends enjoy plays and 
concerts and travel, and one of them is head cashier for 
Ringling Brothers, how about that? 

But it’s coming out jerkier and jerkier like a bad 
tape, with her eyes going round the horizon in the 
pauses and her face listening for something that isn’t 
my voice. What’s wrong with her? Well, what’s wrong 
with any furtively unconventional middle-aged woman 
with an empty bed. And a security clearance. An old 
habit of mind remarks unkindly that Mrs. Parsons rep- 
resents what is known as the classic penetration target. 

“so much more opportunity now.” Her voice trails 
off. 

“Hurrah for women’s lib, eh?” 

“The lib?” Impatiently she leans forward and tugs 
the serape straight. “Oh, that’s doomed.” 

The apocalyptic word j jars my attention. 

“What do you mean, doomed?” 

She glances at me as if I weren't TRI sii ei- 
ther and says vaguely, “Oh . 

“Come on, why doomed? Didn’t they get that equal 
rights bill?” 

Long hesitation. When she speaks again her voice is 
different. 

“Women have no rights, Don, except what men al- 
low us. Men are more aggressive and powerful, and 
they run the world. When the next real crisis upsets 
them, our so-called rights will vanish like—like that 
smoke. We’ll be back where we always were: property. 
And whatever has gone wrong will be blamed on our 
freedom, like the fall of Rome was. You’ll see.” 

Now all this is delivered in a gray tone of total con- 
viction. The last time I heard that tone, the speaker 
was explaining why he had to keep his file drawers full 
of dead pigeons. 

“Oh, come on. You and your friends are the back- 
bone of the system; if you quit, the country would - 
come to a screeching halt before lunch.” 
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No answering smile. 

“That’s fantasy.” Her voice is still quiet. “Women 
don’t work that way. We’re a—a toothless world.” She 
looks around as if she wanted to stop talking. “What 
women do is survive. We live by ones and twos in the 
chinks of your world-machine.” 

“Sounds like a guerrilla operation.” Pm not really 
joking, here in the ’gator den. In fact, I’m wondering if 
I spent too much thought on mahogany logs. 

“Guerrillas have something to hope for.” Suddenly 
she switches on a jolly smile. “Think of us as opos- 
sums, Don. Did you know there are opssums living all 
over? Even in New York City.” 

I smile back with my neck prickling. I thought I was 
the paranoid one. 

“Men and women aren’t different species, Ruth. 
Women do everything men do.” 

“Do they?” Our eyes meet, but she seems to be 
seeing ghosts between us in the rain. She mutters some- 
thing that could be “My Lai” and looks away. “All the 
endless wars . . .” Her voice is a whisper. “All the huge 
authoritarian organizations for doing unreal things. 
Men live to struggle against each other; we’re just part 
of the battlefields. It'll never change unless you change 
the whole world. I dream sometimes of—of going 
away—” She checks and abruptly changes voice. “For- 
give me, Don, it’s so stupid saying all this.” 

“Men hate wars too, Ruth,” I say as gently as I can. 

“T know.” She shrugs and climbs to her feet. “But 
that’s your problem, isn’t it?” 

End of communication. Mrs. Ruth Parsons isn’t even 
living in the same world with me. 

I watch her move around restlessly, head turning 
toward the ruins. Alienation like that can add up to 
dead pigeons, which would be GSA’s problem. It could 
also lead to believing some joker who’s promising to 
change the whole world. Which could just probably be 
my problem if one of them was over in that camp last 
night, where she keeps looking. Guerrillas have some- 
thing to hope for...? 
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Nonsense. I try another position and see that the sky 
seems to be clearing as the sun sets. The wind is quiet- 
ing down at last too. Insane to think this little woman 
is acting out some fantasy in this swamp. But that 
equipment last night was no fantasy; if those lads have 
some connection with her, Ill be in the way. You ` 
couldn’t find a handier spot to dispose of the body... 
Maybe some Guevarista is a fine type of man? 

Absurd. Sure ... The only thing more absurd would 
be to come through the wars and get myself terminated 
by a mad librarian’s boyfriend on a fishing trip. 

A fish flops in the stream below us. Ruth’ spins 
around so fast she hits the serape. “I better start the 
fire,” she says, her eyes still on the plain and her head 
cocked, listening. 

All right, let’s test. 

“Expecting company?” 

It rocks her. She freezes, and her eyes come swivel- 
ing around at me like a film take captioned Fright. I 
can see her decide to smile. 

“Oh, one never can tell!” She laughs weirdly, the 
eyes not changed. “TI get the—the kindling.” She 
fairly scuttles into the brush.- 

Nobody, paranoid or not, could call that a normal 
reaction. 

Ruth Parsons is either psycho or she’s expecting 
something to happen—and it has nothing to do esc 
- me; I scared her pissless. 

Well, she could be nuts. And I could be wrong, but 
there are some mistakes you only make once. 

Reluctantly I unzip my body belt, telling myself that 
if I think what I think, my only course is to take some- 
thing for my leg and get as far as possible from Mrs. 
Ruth Parsons before whoever she’s waiting for arrives. 

In my belt also is a .32 caliber asset Ruth doesn’t 
know about—and it’s going to stay there. My longevity 
program leaves the shoot-outs to TV and stresses being 
somewhere else when the roof falls in. I can spend a 
perfectly safe and also perfectly horrible night out in 
one of those mangrove flats .. . Am I insane? 
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At this moment Ruth stands up and stares blatantly 
inland with her hand shading her eyes. Then she tucks 
es into her pocket, buttons up and tightens her 

elt. 

That does it. 

I dry-swallow two 100 mg tabs, which should get me 
ambulatory and still leave me wits to hide. Give it a 
few minutes. I make sure my compass and some hooks 
are in my own pocket and sit waiting while Ruth fusses 
with her smudge fire, sneaking looks away when she 
thinks I’m not watching. 

The flat world around us is turning into an unearthly 
amber and violet light show as the first numbness 
sweeps into my leg. Ruth has crawled under the bro- 
mels for more dry stuff; I can see her foot. Okay. I 
reach for my staff. 

Suddenly the foot jerks, and Ruth yells—or rather, 
her throat makes that Uh-uh-hhh that means pure hor- 
ror. The foot disappears in a rattle of brome! stalks. 

I lunge upright on the crutch and look over the bank 
at a frozen scene. 

Ruth is crouching sideways on the ledge, clutching 
her stomach. They are about a yard below, floating on 
the river in a skiff. While I was making up my stupid 
mind, her friends have glided right under my ass. 
There are three of them. 

They are tall and white. I try to see them as men in 
some kind of white jumpsuits. The one nearest the 
bank is stretching out a long white arm toward Ruth. 
She jerks and scuttles further away. 

The arm stretches after her. It stretches and 
stretches. It stretches two yards and stays hanging in 
the air. Small black things are wiggling from its tip. 

I look where their faces should be and see black 
hollow dishes with vertical stripes. The stripes move 
slowly . 

There is no more possibility of their being human— 
or anything else I’ve ever seen. What has Ruth con- 
jured up? 

The scene is totally silent. I blink, blink—this cannot 
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be real. The two in the far end of the skiff are writhing 
those arms around an apparatus on a tripod. A 
weapon? Suddenly I hear the same blurry voice I heard 
in the night. 

“Guh-give,” it groans. “G-give .. .” 

Dear god, it’s real, whatever it is. Pm terrified. My 
mind is trying not to form a word. 

And Ruth—Jesus, of course—Ruth is terrified too; 
she’s edging along the bank away from them, gaping at 
the monsters in the skiff. who are obviously nobody’s 
friends. She’s hugging something to her body. Why 
doesn’t she get over the bank and circle back behind 
me? 

“G-g-give.” That wheeze is coming from the tripod. 
- “Pee-eeze give.” The skiff is moving upstream below 
Ruth, following her. The arm undulates out at her 
again, its black digits looping. Ruth scrambles to the 
top of the bank. 

“Ruth!” My voice cracks. “Ruth, get over here be- 
hind me!” 

She doesn’t look at me, only keeps sidling farther 
away. My terror detonates into anger. 

“Come back here!” With my free hand I’m working 
the .32 out of my belt. The sun has gone down. 

She doesn’t turn but straightens up warily, still hug- 
ging the thing. I see her mouth working. Is she actually 
trying to talk to them? 

“Please . . .” She swallows. “Please speak to me. I 
need your help.” 

“RUTH!!” 

At this moment the nearest white monster whips into 
a great S-curve and sails right onto the bank at her, 
eight feet of snowy rippling horror. 

And I shoot Ruth. 

I don’t know that for a minute—TI’ve yanked the gun 
up so fast that my staff slips and dumps me as I fire. I 
stagger up, hearing Ruth scream “No! No! No!” 

The creature is back down by his boat, and Ruth is 
still farther away, clutching herself. Blood is running 
down her elbow. 
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“Stop it, Don! They aren’t attacking you!” 

“For god’s sake! Don’t be a fool, I can’t help you if 
you won’t get away from them!” 

No reply. Nobody moves. No sound except the 
drone of a jet passing far above. In the darkening 
stream below me the three white figures shift uneasily; 
I get the impression of radar dishes focusing. The word 
spells itself in my head: Aliens. 

Extraterrestrials. 

What do I do, call the President? Capture them 
single-handed with my peashooter? . . . I’m alone in 
the arse end of nowhere with one leg and my brain 
cuddled in meperidine hydrochloride. 

i “Prrr-eese,” their machine blurs again. “Wa-wat 
"res ee 

“Our plane fell down,” Ruth says in a very distinct, 
eerie voice. She points up at the jet, out towards the 
bay. “My—my child is there. Please take us there in 
your boat.” 

Dear god. While she’s gesturing, I get a look at the 
thing she’s hugging in her wounded arm. It’s metallic, 
like a big glimmering distributor head. What—? 

Wait a minute. This morning: when she was gone so 
long, she could have found that thing. Something they 
left behind. Or dropped. And she hid it, not telling me. 
That’s why she kept going under that bromel clump— 
she was peeking at it. Waiting. And the owners came 
back and caught her. They want it. She’s trying to bar- _ 
gain, by god. 

“Water,” Ruth is pointing again. “Take us. Me. 
And him.” 

The black faces turn toward me, blind and horrible. 
Later on I may be grateful for that “us.” Not now. 

“Throw your gun away, Don. They'll take us back.” 
Her voice is weak. 

“Like hell I will. You—who are you? What are you 
doing here?” 

“Oh god, does it matter? He’s frightened,” she cries 
to them. “Can you understand?” 

She’s as alien as they, there in the twilight. The 
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beings in the skiff are twittering among themselves. 
Their box starts to moan. 

*“Ss-stu-dens,” I make out. “S-stu-ding . . . not— 
huh-arm-ing ... w-we... buh...” It fades into garble 
and then says “G-give... we... 2-g0...” 

Peace-loving cultural-exchange students—on the in- 
terstellar level now. Oh, no. 

“Bring that thing here, Ruth—right now!” 

But she’s starting down the bank oand them 
saying, “Take me.” 

“Wait! You need a tourniquet on that arm.” 

“I know. Please put the gun down, Don.” 

She’s actually at the skiff, right by them. They aren’t 
moving. 

“Jesus Christ.” Slowly, reluctantly, I drop the .32. 
When I start down the slide, I find Pm floating; adren- 
aline and Demerol are a bad mix. 

The skiff comes gliding toward me, Ruth in the bow 
clutching the thing and her arm. The aliens stay in the 
stern behind their tripod, away from me. I note the 
skiff is camouflaged tan and green. The world around 
us is deep shadowy blue. 

“Don, bring the water bag!” 

As Im dragging down the plastic bag, it occurs to 
me that Ruth really is cracking up, the water isn’t 
needed now. But my own brain seems to have gone 
into overload. All I can focus on is a long white rub- 
bery arm with black worms clutching the far end of the 
orange tube, helping me fill it. This isn’t happening. 

“Can you get in, Don?” As I hoist my numb legs up, 
two long white pipes reach for me. No you dont. I 
kick and tumble in beside Ruth. She moves away. 

A creaky hum starts up, it’s coming from a wedge in 
the center of the skiff. And we’re in motion, sliding 
toward dark mangrove files. 

I stare mindlessly at the wedge. Alien technological 
secrets? I can’t see any, the power source is under that 
triangular cover, about two feet long. The gadgets on 
the tripod are equally cryptic, except that one has a big 
lens. Their light? 
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As we hit the open bay, the hum rises and we start 
planing faster and faster still. Thirty knots? Hard to 
judge in the dark. Their hull seems to be a modified tri- 
hedral much like ours, with a remarkable absence of 
slap. Say twenty-two feet. Schemes of capturing it swirl 
in my mind. I'll need Estéban. 

Suddenly a huge flood of white light fans out over us 
from the tripod, blotting out the aliens in the stern. I 
see Ruth gees at a belt around her arm still hugging 
the gizm 

“Pil tie ‘that for you.” 

“Tt’s all right.” 

The alien device is twinkling or phosphorescing 
slightly. I lean over to look, whispering, “Give that to 
me, I'll pass it to Estéban.” 

“No!” She scoots away, almost over the side. “It’s 
theirs, they need it!” 

“What? Are you crazy?” I’m so taken aback by this 
idiocy I literally stammer. “We have to, we—” 

“They haven’t hurt us. I’m sure they could.” Her 
eyes are watching me with feral intensity; in the light 
her face has a lunatic look. Numb as I am, I realize 
that the wretched woman is poised to throw herself 
over the side if I move. With the alien thing. 

“I think they’re gentle,” she mutters. 

“For Christ’s sake, Ruth, they’re aliens!” 

“Tm used to it,” she says absently. “There’s the is- 
land! Stop! Stop here!” 

The skiff slows, turning. A mound of foliage is tiny 
in the light. Metal glints—the plane. 

“Althea! Althea! Are you all right?” 

Yells, movement on the plane. The water is high, 
we're floating over the bar. The aliens are keeping us in 
the lead with the light hiding them. I see one pale 
figure splashing toward us and a dark one behind, com- 
ing more slowly. Estéban must be puzzled by that light. 

“Mr. Fenton is hurt, Althea. These people brought 
us back with the water. Are you all right?” 

“A-okay.” Althea flounders up, peering excitedly. 
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“You all right? Whew, that light!” Automatically I start 
handing her the idiotic water bag. 

“Leave that for the captain,” Ruth says sharply. 
“Althea, can you climb in the boat? Quickly, it’s im- 
portant.” 

“Coming.” 

“No, no!” I protest, but the skiff tilts as Althea 
swarms in. The aliens twitter, and their voice box starts 
groaning. “Gu-give ...now... give...” 

“Que llega?” Estéban’ s face appears beside me, 
squinting fiercely into the light. 

“Grab it, get it from her—that thing she has—” but 
Ruth’s voice rides over mine. “Captain, lift Mr. Fenton 
out of the boat. He’s hurt his leg. Hurry, please.” 

“Goddamn it, wait!” I shout, but an arm has grabbed 
my middle. When a Maya boosts you, you go. I hear 
Althea saying, “Mother, your arm!” and fall onto 
Estéban. We stagger around in water up to my waist; I 
can’t feel my feet at all. 

When I get steady, the boat is yards away. The two 
women are head-to-head, murmuring. 

“Get them!” I tug loose from Estéban and flounder 
— Ruth stands up in the boat facing the invisible 

ens 

“Take us with you. Please. We want to go with you, 
away from here.” 

“Ruth! Estéban, get that boat!” I lunge and lose my 
feet again. The aliens are chirruping madly behind their 
light. 

“Please take us. We don’t mind what your planet is 
like; we'll learn—we’ll do anything! We won’t cause 
any trouble. Please. Oh please.” The skiff is drifting 
farther away. 

“Ruth! Althea! Are you crazy? Wait—” But I can 
only shuffle nightmarelike in the ooze, hearing that 
damn voice box wheeze, “N-not come ... more... not 
come...” Althea’s face turns to it, open-mouthed grin. 

“Yes, we understand,” Ruth cries. “We don’t want to 
come back. Please take us with you!” 
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I shout and Estéban splashes past me shouting too, 
something about radio. 

“Yes-s-s” groans the voice. 

Ruth sits down suddenly, clutching Althea. At that 
moment Estéban grabs the edge of the skiff beside her. 

“Hold them, Estéban! Don’t let her go.” 

He gives me one slit-eyed glance over his shoulder, 
and I recognize his total uninvolvement. He’s had a 
good look at that camouflage paint and the absence of 
fishing gear. I make a desperate rush and slip again. 
When I come up Ruth is saying, “Were going with 
these people, Captain. Please take your money out of 
my purse, it’s in the plane. And give this to Mr. Fen- 
ton.” 

She passes him something small; the notebook. He 
takes it slowly. 

“Estéban! No!” 

He has released the skiff. 

“Thank you so much,” Ruth says as they float apart. 
Her voice is shaky; she raises it. “There won’t be any 
trouble, Don. Please send this cable. It’s to a friend of 
mine, she’ll take care of everything.” Then she adds the 
craziest touch of the entire night. “She’s a grand'per- 
son; she’s director of nursing training at N.I.H.” 

As the skiff drifts, I hear Althea add something that 
sounds like “Right on.” 

Sweet Jesus . . . Next minute the humming has start- 
ed; the light is receding fast. The last I see of Mrs. 
Ruth Parsons and Miss Althea Parsons is two small 
shadows against that light, like two opossums. The light 
snaps off, the hum deepens—and they’re going, going, 
gone away. 

In the dark water beside me Estéban is instructing 
everybody in general to chingarse themselves. 

“Friends, or something,” I tell him lamely. “She 
seemed to want to go with them.” 

He is pointedly silent, hauling me back to the plane. 
He knows what could be around here better than I do, 
and Mayas have their own longevity program. His con- 
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- dition seems improved. As we get in I notice the ham- 
mock has been repositioned. 

In the night—of which I remember little—the wind 
changes. And at seven thirty next morning a Cessna 
buzzes the sandbar under cloudless skies. 

By noon we’re back in Cozumel, Captain Estéban | 
accepts his fees and departs laconically for his insur- 
ance wars. I leave the Parsons’ bags with the Caribe 
agent, who couldn’t care less. The cable goes to a Mrs. 
Priscilla Hayes Smith, also of Bethesda. I take myself 
to a medico and by three PM Im sitting on the 
Cabañas terrace with a fat leg and a double margharita, 
trying to believe the whole thing. 

The cable said, Althea and I taking extraordinary op- 
portunity for travel. Gone several years. Please take 
charge our affairs. Love, Ruth. 

She’d written it that afternoon, you understand. 

I order another double, wishing to hell Pd gotten a 
good look at that gizmo. Did it have a label. Made by 
Betelgeusians? No matter how weird it was, how could 
a person be crazy enough to imagine—? 

Not only that but to hope, to plan? If I could only 
go away ... That’s what she was doing, all day. Wait- 
ing, hoping, figuring how to get Althea. To go sight un- 
seen to an alien world... 

. With the third margharita I try a joke about 
alienated women, but my heart’s not in it. And I’m cer- 
ain there won’t be any bother, any trouble at all. Two 
human women, one of them possibly pregnant, have 
departed for, I guess, the stars; and the fabric of society 
will never show a ripple. I brood: do all Mrs. Parsons’ 
friends hold themselves in readiness for any eventual- 
ity, including leaving Earth? And will Mrs. Parsons 
somehow one day contrive to send for Mrs. Priscilla 
Hayes Smith, that grand person? 

I can only send for another cold one, musing on Al- 
thea. What suns will Captain Estéban’s sloe-eyed off- 
spring, if any, look upon? “Get in, Althea, we’re taking 
off for Orion.” “A-okay, Mother.” Is that some system 
of upbringing? We survive by ones and twos in the 
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chinks of your world-machine ... Pm used to aliens 
. . . Shed meant every word. Insane. How could a 
woman choose to live among unknown monsters, to say 
good-bye to her home, her world? 

As the margharitas take hold, the whole mad sce- 
nario melts down to the image of those two small shapes 
sitting side by side in the receding alien glare. 

Two of our opossums are missing. 


FAULT 


YOu ASKED ME about our passenger, the girl with the 
dog? Try some of this Aurigaean vodka, that grass in 
the bottle makes it smooth. Like dubrovka, you can 
drink it all night. 

That’s right, she’s on her way home to join her hus- 
band, she and the dog. Happy? I don’t know. Joining 
this particular husband is something special. Women 
... And the dog. We took them to Shodar. 

You know Shodar? That’s right, big pink and green 
shrimps. Run their feelers all over your face to talk. 
Resonance, that’s their specialty. The line has started to 
use them to process gyros. Nobody gets on with them 
too well, of course, because of that feeler act. But 
they’re all right. You just have to pick who you send 
there. That’s the cause of the Mitchell girl’s trouble, re- 
ally. My fault. I should never have taken a green kid 
like her husband to Shodar. 

It was before I came with this line, three, four years 
back. I had a light freighter. We picked up a load of 
resonite, and I knew Shodar paid top price for resonite. . 
Didn’t know much else, nobody did. I should have 
kept Mitch on the deck. He’s a nice kid—still is—but 
wild. You know the type, something out of an old space 
opera. Big, curly red beard, great smile, fast boy with 
his fist. Impulse boy—-still is, I guess. 

165 
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Anyway, we were in a hurry, and he was down un- 
loading. Between lifts he got to mimicking some of the 
Shodars standing around. You know they emit super- 
sonics? Gets you feeling uneasy and kind of sick-mad 
when you’re around them. Mitch was kidding at one of 
the little fellows, and out came these feelers and started 
over his face. 

Well, Mitch stood it for a minute and then he grabbed 
a handful and yanked. The Shodar keeled over, and be- 
fore I knew what had happened they had Mitch. We 
couldn’t do a thing while they carted him away, the 
supersonics were damn near turning us inside out. 

Next time we saw Mitch he was in court, in a cage. 

I took the portable voder, and we got the main out- 
lines. It seems the little Shodar was somebody’s mate, 
and what Mitch had done was equivalent to blinding it, 
plus castrating it, plus a dozen other things—all per- 
manent. I gathered that Mitch was getting something 
less than the maximum—they had given him a kind of 
lawyer—but I couldn’t make out exactly what the sen- 
tence was. Something about slipped. When it was over 
they rolled him away in the cage, still giving us the grin. 

We had to wait a day for him, they said. By morning 
I was expecting a stretcher with a piece of hamburger 
on it. Instead, here comes Mitch, striding along like a 
million credits, cap on the back of his head. Even his 
suit had been pressed. 

“Never touched me!” he says. “Jiggled me up some, 
shined some lights on me. Whatever it is doesn’t work 
on humans, see?” 

A big Shodar who had come humping along after 
him was looking at me. I took the voder down to 
him—I was the only one who could stand that face- 
patting. 

“What have you done to him?” 

“He is .” That word again. 

The Shodar pointed at a little cluster of dwellings by 
themselves across the port. Maybe you noticed it? We’d 
wondered about that village; the Shodars there never 
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looked at us or responded, although they seemed okay 
as far as I could see. I figured it for some kind of 
monastary. Right then, they were over by the fence, 
staring at the sky. 

“Is that a prison?” 

“What is that concept?” 

“A place for offenders where they are not permitted 
to leave.” 

“No. They go there by choice. Our government gives 
them that place to be together.” 

Well, you can guess what I thought. A pest-house. 

“You have given our man a sickness?” 

“No! No! Not a sickness. He is . . . I see no under- 
standing. You have no on your planet.” The Sho- 
dar stared at me and I thought I detected some emo- 
tion, but you can’t tell. 

“On your home, he will be alone? He has a mate?” 

“Veg: 

“To stay with the mate. To be very quiet, not to 
travel. That is longest.” 

Well, we expressed some more apologies and took off 
for home fast. Mitch swore that he had had no injec- 
tions, no gas, never been unconscious, but I threw him 
into quarantine as well as I could on that tub, and 
turned the whole shipload in to E.T.D. as soon as we 
hit orbit. 

They took us into custody and went over us with ev- 
erything they had. Nothing wrong. Mitch was in perfect 
shape so far as anyone could see. The only symptom I 
thought I noticed was a slight sluggishness. Their tests 
didn’t pick it up, because they had no base-line on him- 
for comparison. 

At the end of a month they turned us loose, all ex- 
cept Mitch, and we took off. Maggie—that’s the girl 
you’ve seen—stayed with him at the E.T.D. station 
while they observed some more. ; 

It was about a year and a half before I got back. 
- Some more vodka? ... E.T.D. called me in. A little 
blond guy named Bruno, not an M.D. 
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“Before we talk, Captain, do you mind if we check 
you over again, briefly?” 

“What’s the matter with Mitch?” 

“We don’t quite know yet. But since you had most 
contact with him coming back, we’d like to run one 
more check for contagious effects.” 

“As long as it’s briefly, this time.” 

It was mostly reflexes they wanted, and I got back to 
Bruno that night. 

“Not contagious. Now we’ll go to Mr. Mitchell.” 

Mitch was fully dressed, reading on his bunk. Bruno 
stopped me in the doorway. Mitch didn’t look up. I 
had just breathed once when he looked around, then 
bounced out of bed and grabbed my hand. For a min- 
ute we both talked at once, Mitch radiating health and 
normalcy. Then there was an instant’s silence. 

“We Te sending you home today, as promised, Mr. 
Mitchell,” said Bruno. 

Again the tiny silence. 

“Great! Well, great!” Mitch exclaimed bouyantly. 
“John, why don’t you come along? Maggie’d love to see 
‘you, you know.” 

“That’s exactly what I was going to suggest,” said 
Bruno. “As far as our medics can see, you’re absolutely 
healthy. But I would like Captain James to go with you ` 
if he could, just to play it safe.” 

Later he told me, “I just don’t know. He’s healthy, 
all right. It isn’t pathological. But it’s something. Pm 
not a doctor, you know, I’m a physicist. If I told you 
my guess, you'd laugh. All I can go on is what my think- 
ink would be if he were a piece of matter brought to 
me for, say, harmonic analysis. Tell me one point in 
detail, about that village near the port: They were look- 
ing at the sky, you said, and these was nothing there? 
When did they start that?” 

Well, we hashed it out in what detail I could recall, 
which wasn’t much. As I said, those Shodars were act- 
ing like people on a street when some joker starts star- 
ing up at nothing and a crowd joins in. They never had 
looked at us so far as I knew. What were their ages? 
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Who knew. And so on. One thing he wanted to 
know—the ground level. 

“Completely flat, I think ... Yes. No, no new con- 
struction. No vehicles . . Rain? It doesn’t rain there. 
Climate’s about 30°C all the time.” 

He blew, and sniffed, and polished his big old specs, 
and then he warned me. 

“Now, the trip home. No planes! No monorail, ei- 
ther. A car, I think, and very slowly. Not over fifty kil- 
ometers, in fact.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, I mean it. You could damage him gravely ... 
or maybe I’m all wrong. But humour me if you care 
for your man. Start very slowly, too—in fact, make all 
changes very slowly. Treat him—vwell, treat him like a 
viscous liquid, if you understand what I mean.” 

I didn’t, but I promised. Mitch certainly didn’t look 
anything like a viscous liquid, and those fifty-kilome- 
ter hours really bugged him. He was the same old 
Mitch, except for this odd little jerkiness. It took him a 
second to look at you, and then it took another to look 
away from you, and there were these brief silences. 
And he was slow getting in and out of the car. His 
walk was odd, too. He moved as fast as ever, seeming- 
ly, but somehow he lagged. I took to slowing up, and 
he looked at me as if puzzled. 

“You too,” he said. We were coming out of a diner. 

“How do you mean?” 

“People over there were spooky. Always interrupting 
me. Jerky. Even you’re doing it.” 

There was one bad moment when we pulled up in 
front of Mitch’s place. Maggie flew out and pulled the 
car door open. Mitch wasn’t ready for her. She half-fell 
into his lap and pulled his head around, and at the 
same time Mitch wheeled himself around, almost spill- 
ing her. She grabbed his arm and seemed to slip right 
down it, landing on the drive. 

Her eyes were wide, and she stared at her hands for 
a moment, but there was no harm done. Only, I knew 
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what was bothering her. I had taken Mitch’s arm once 
to hustle him through a door, and it was, well—voily, 
somehow. But there was no oil, only a rough jacket. 

That’s about all I noticed then. It was a good visit, 
even with Mitch going in fits and starts and looking 
around me. Both Maggie and I knew something wasn’t 
right, but I hoped time would fix it, and I guess she did 
too. Time! ... More vodka? 

I got back two years later. Found a letter waiting 
from Maggie. Also an official signal from Bruno, who 
was now chief of something, with a new big lab. I went 
there first. 

“No examinations this time, Captain.” He goggled 
up at me pixie-like. “We want to engage your profes- 
sional services for a trip to Shodar. For me and my staff, 
one way. And for Mrs. Mitchell, to return. I am sorry 
to say that we now believe we know what is wrong with 
your friend.” 

“He’s worse?” 

“Yes. Oh, he’s perfectly healthy. But the condition is 
progressive.” 

“Will you tell me what’s wrong with Mitch? Where 
is he?” 

“He’s here. They’re both here. You'll see him in a 
minute. To explain ... You gave me the clue, Captain, 
with the word slipped. That’s what he was, slipped. 
That and the natives looking up. 

“Slipped—?” 

“When a thing slips, it is because of a lack of friction 
holding on to some matrix. The Shodars took away, 
somehow, some of your friend’s friction. Not friction as 
you think of it—friction in space. No. They modified 
his friction in time. They have apparently the ability to 
modify the temporal rate of a living organism, to cut it 
loose from its binding in the general temporal matrix, 
by a tiny decrement. Without full friction it slips, Drifts 
further and further behind, in time.” 

“But Mitch—he’s here, isn’t he?” 

“Here, yes, but behind. The event that takes place 
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now, for you and me, takes place later for Mr. 
Mitchell. And the gap is widening.” 

“How much?” 

“I estimate that today it is slightly over twenty 
hours. We don’t yet know the form of the curve; hope- 
fully, linear. But the point, Captain, is that there is 
danger. The intersection of events in normal time with 
him can be physically dangerous. That was why I 
warned you about fast movement, quick changes. The 
man you see before you is, in some sense, not there... 
And yet, he is. He seems to be present only at points 
which he will occupy. Very sensitive. No changes. We 
have made a special static environment.” 

But the point was not, of course, the danger. 

I saw the point when they took me to Mitch. The 
same old Mitch, with a new haggard face. He was fac- 
ing us, reading a handwritten letter. 

Bruno held me back. I followed his gaze and saw 
Maggie sitting like a statue in one corner. 

Mitch never gave us a glance. He finished his letter, 
crumpled it, walked over to Maggie and seized her 
shoulder. She looked up at him. I guess you could call 
it smiling. 

For a minute nothing happened, and then he burst 
out roughly. 

“It’s no good, I’ve got to talk to you! Maggie—Mag- 
gie—don’t leave me! Where are you? Maggie?” 

He was pawing her shoulder, dragging at her. She 
tried to rise, to go into his arms, but he went on 
pawing. One of his arms seemed to slide almost through 
her head. Then he quieted, as if listening. Presently he 
sighed and moved away, and she continued to sit 
leaden, looking at him. Then she seized a piece of note- 
paper and started to write as we drew back. 

“Twenty hours and—let me see, seven point six min- 
utes ago, Mrs. Mitchell attempted to enact her part of 
that scene. But as you can see, she did not gauge his 
movements quite accurately ... She tries. It’s astonish- 
ing, really, her persistence. The notes, you see, she tries 
to explain it first. You realize of course that he did not 
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perceive her at all as she was just then, he perceived as 
she was in her past?.. . Extraordinary. She has been 
very helpful.” 

The scientific mind. Not that they’re all like that. 
But Mitch was drowning, you might say, in time. Ut- 
terly cut off. And she trying to follow him down. 

Bruno asked me if I wanted to greet him. 

“You mean, go in and talk and shake hands with 
empty air?” 

Well, we compromised on a taped message and I 
left. They joined me at take-off. Several government re- 
search groups had combined on the charter. Bruno’s 
there on the planet now, learning all about Shodar 
resonance theory. The old face-patters didn’t seem to 
bother him a bit. 

Mrs. Mitchell? Well, of course they hoped the thing 
could be reversed. Mitch could no longer be moved at 
all, but there was money to bring Shodar technicians 
and equipment back if something could be done. The 

maa were willing, even the one Mitch had muti- 
te 

I think no one had realized Mitch would be alone. 
But there’s no use. They can’t hook you back in again, 
once you’ve been slipped. They’re working. Maybe 
they can at least hold him where he is. About three 
days now, more by the time they get something. Notes 
and tapes ... and shadows that don’t see him, that’s his 
world . . . Here’s still some vodka left—or how about 
drambuie to finish off with? 

She had it done to her, you know. Figures she can 
follow him. It'll work if they can stabilize them. If not, 
at least shell be only three days behind him. And the 
dog, they thought the dog would make them both feel 
better. Hard to see how a dog could last long, though. 
How can you control a dog? 

The village? Oh, that’s simple enough. They were 
watching a ship land. Our ship. We'd been there two 
weeks. Sharp man, Bruno. 


LOVE IS THE PLAN, THE PLAN 


IS DEATH 
REMEMBERING— TEE 
Do you hear, my little red? Hold me softly. The cold 
grows. 
I remember: 


—I am hugely black and hopeful, I bounce on six 
legs along the mountains in the new warm! . . . Sing 
the changer, Sing the stranger! Will the changes change 
forever? .. . All my hums have words now. Another 
change! 

Eagerly I bound on sunward following the tiny thrill 
in the air. The forests have been shrinking again. Then 
I see. It is me! Me-Myself, MOGGADEET—I have 
grown bigger more in the winter cold! I astonish my- 
self, Moggadeet-the-small! 

Excitement, enticement shrilling from the sun-side of 
the world. I come! . . . The sun is changing again too. 
Sun is walking in the night! Sun is walking back to 
Summer in the warming of the light! . . . Warm is 
Me-Moggadeet Myself. Forget the bad-time winter. 

Memory quakes me. 

The Old One. 

I stop, pluck up a tree. So much I wanted to ask the 
Old One. No time. Cold. Tree goes end over end 
down-cliff, I watch the fatclimbers tumble out. Not 
hungry. 
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The Old One warned me of the cold—TI didn’t be- 
lieve him. I move on, grieving ... Old One told you, 
The cold, the cold will hold you. Chill cold! Kill cold. 
In the cold I killed you. 

But it’s warm now, all different. Pm Moggadeet 
again. 

I bound over a hill and see my brother Frim. 

At first I don’t know him. A big»black old one! I 
think. And in the warm, we can speak! 

I surge toward him bashing trees. The big black is 
crouched over a ravine, peering down. Black back has 
shiny ripples like—It IS Frim! Frim-I-hunted-for, 
Frim-run-away! But he’s so big now! Giant Frim! A 
stranger, a changer— 

“Frim!” 

He doesn’t hear me; all his eye-turrets are under the 
trees. His end is sticking up oddlike, all atremble. 
What’s he hunting? 

“Frim! It’s me, Moggadeet!” 

But he only quivers his legs; I see his spurs pushing 
out. What a fool, Frim! I remind myself how timid he 
is, I try to move gently. When I get closer Pm aston- 
ished again. I’m bigger than he is now! Changes! I can 
see right over his shoulder into the ravine. 

Hot yellow-green in there. A little glade all lit with 
sun. I bend my eyes to see what Frim is after and all 
astonishments blow up the world. 

I see you. 

I saw you. 

I will always see you. Dancing in the green fire, my 
tiny red star! So bright! So small! So perfect! So fierce! 
I knew you—Oh yes I knew you in that first instant, 
my dawnberry, my scarlet minikin. Red! A tiny baby 
red one, smaller than my smallest eye. And so brave! 

The Old One said it. Red is the color of love. 

I see you swat at a hopper twice your size, my eyes 
bulge as you leap after it and go rolling, shrilling Lililee! 
Lilileee-ee! in baby wrath. Oh my mighty hunter, you 
don’t know someone is looking right into your tender 
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little love-fur! Oh yes! Palest pink it is, just brushed 
with rose. My jaws spurt, the world flashes and reels. 

And then Frim, poor fool, feels me behind him and 
rears up. 

But what a Frim! His throat-sacs are ballooning pur- 
ple-black, his plates are engorged like the Mother of 
the storm-clouds! Glittering, rattling his spurs! His tail 
booms! “It’s mine!” he bellows—I can hardly under- 
- stand him. He jumps straight at me! 

“Stop, Frim, stop!” I cry, dodging away bewildered. 
It’s warm—how can Frim be wild, kill-wild? 

“Brother Frim!” I call gently, soothingly. But some- 
. thing is badly wrong! My voice is bellowing too! Yes, 
in the warm and I want only to calm him, I am full of 
love—but the kill-roar is rushing through me, I too am 
eRe rattling, booming! Invincible! To crush—to 
rend— 

Oh, I am shamed. 

I came to myself in the wreckage of Frim, Frim- 
pieces everywhere, myself is sodden with Frim. But I 
did not eat him! I did not! Should I take joy in that? Did 
I defy the Plan? But my throat was closed. Not because 
it was Frim but because of darling you. You! Where 
are you? The glade is empty! Oh fearful fear, I have 
frightened you, you are run away! I forget Frim. I for- 
get everything but you my heartmeat, my precious tiny 

T 


I smash trees, I uproot rocks, I tear the ravine open! 
Oh, where are you hiding? Suddenly I have a new fear: 
Has my wild search harmed you? I force myself calm. 
I begin questing, circling,‘ ever wider over the trees, 
moving cloud-silent, thrusting my eyes and ears down 
into every glade. A new humming fills my throat. 
Ooo00, Oo-00, Rum-a-looly-loo, I moan. Hunting, hunt- 
ing for you. 

Once I glimpse a black bigness far away and I am 
suddenly up at my full height, roaring. Attack the 
black! Was it another brother? I would slay him, but 
the stranger is already vanishing. I roar again. No—it 
roars me, the new power of black. Yet deep inside, 
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Myself-Moggadeet is watching, fearing. Attack the black 
—even in the warm? Is there no safety, are we truly like 
the fatclimbers? But at the same time it feels—Oh, 
right! Oh, good! Sweet is the Plan. I give myself up to 
seeking you, my new song longing Oo-loo and Looly 
rum-a-loo-oo-loo. 

And you answered! You! 

So tiny you, hidden under a leaf! Shrilling Li! Li! 
Lililee! Trilling, thrilling—half mocking, already im- - 
perious. Oh, how I whirl, crash, try to look under my 
feet, stop frozen in horror of squashing the Lilili! Lee! 
Rocking, longing, moaning Moggadeet. 

And you came out, you did. 

When I see your littlest hunting claws upraised my 
whole gut melts, it floods me. I am all tender jelly. 
Tender! Oh, tender-fierce like a Mother, I think! Isn’t 
that how a Mother feels? My jaws are sluicing juice 
that isn’t hunger-juice—I am choking with fear of 
frighting you or bruising your tininess—I ache to grip 
and knead you, to eat you in one gulp, in a thousand 
nibbles— 

Oh the power of red—the Old One said it! Now I 
feel my special hands, my tender hands I always carry 
hidden—now they come swelling out, come pushing 
toward my head! What? What? 

My secret hands begin to knead and roll the stuff 
that’s dripping from my jaws. 

Ah, that arouses you too, my redling, doesn’t it? 

Yes, yes, I feel—torment—I feel your sly excite- 
ment! How your body remembers even now our love- 
dawn, our very first moments of Moggadeet-Leely. Be- 
fore I knew You-Yourself, before you knew Me. It be- 
gan then, my heartlet, our love-knowing began in that 
very first instant when your Moggadeet stared down at 
you like a monster bursting. I saw how new you were, 
how helpless! 

Yes, even while I loomed over you marvelling—even 
while my secret hands drew and spun your fate—even 
then it came to me in pity that long ago, last year when 
I was a child, I saw other little red ones among my 
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brothers, before our Mother drove them away. I was 
only a foolish baby then; I didn’t understand. I thought 
they’d grown strange and silly in their redness and 
Mother did well to turn them out. Oh stupid Mog- 
gadeet! 

But now I saw you, my flamelet—I understood! You 
were only that day cast out by your Mother. Never had 
you felt the terrors of a night alone in the world; you 
couldn’t imagine that such a monster as Frim was hunt- 
ing you. Oh my ruby nestling, my baby red! Never, I 
vowed it, never would I leave you—and have I not 
kept that vow? Never! I, Moggadeet, I would be your 
Mother. 

Great is the Plan, but I was greater! 

All I learned of hunting in my lonely year, to drift 
like the air, to leap, to grip so delicately—all these 
learnings became for you! Not to bruise the smallest 
portion of your bright body. Oh yes! I captured you 
whole in all your tiny perfection, though you sizzled 
and spat and fought me like the sunspark you are. And . 

en— 

And then— 

I began to—Oh, terror! Delight-shame! How can I 
speak such a beautiful secret?—the Plan took me as a 
Mother guides her child and with my special hands I 
began to— 

I began to bind you up! 

Oh yes! Oh yes! My special hands that had no use, 
now all unfurled and engorged and alive, never stop- 
ping the working in the strong juice of my jaws—they 
began to bind you, passing over and around and 
beneath you, every moment piercing me with fear and 
joy. I wound among your darling little limbs, into your 
inmost delicate recesses, gently swathing and soothing 
you, winding and binding until you became a shining 
jewel. Mine! 

—But you responded. I know that now. We know! 
Oh yes, in your fierce struggles, shyly you helped me, 
always at the end each strand fell sweetly into place ... 
Winding you, binding you, loving Leelyloo! ... How 
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our bodies moved in our first weaving song! I feel it 
even now, I melt with excitement! How I wove the silk 
about you, tying each tiny limb, making you perfectly 
helpless. How fearlessly you gazed up at me, your terri- 
fying captor! You! You were never frightened, as Pm 
not frightened now. Isn’t it strange, my loveling? This 
sweetness that floods our bodies when we yield to the 
Plan. Great is the Plan! Fear it, fight it—but hold the 
Sweetness yet. 

Sweetly began our lovetime, when first I became 
your new true Mother, never to cast you out. How I 
fed you and caressed and tended and fondled you! 
What a responsibility it is to be a Mother. Anxiously I 
carried you furled in my secret arms, savagely I drove 
off all intruders, even the harmless banlings in the 
grass, in fear every moment that you were stifled or 
crushed! 

And all the warm nights long, how I cared for your 
helpless little body, carefully releasing each infant limb, 
flexing and stretching it, cleaning every scarlet morsel 
of you with my giant tongue, nibbling your baby claws 
with my terrible teeth, revelling in your baby hum, pre- 
tending to devour you while you shrieked with glee, Li! 
Lilili! Love-lili, Leelylee! But the greatest joy of all— 

We spoke! 

We spoke together, we two! We communed, we 
shared, we poured ourselves one into the other. Love, 
how we stammered and stumbled at the first, you in 
your strange Mother-tongue and I in mine! How we 
blended our singing wordlessly and then with words, 
until more and more we came to see with each other’s 
eyes, to hear, to taste, to feel the world of each other, 
until I became Leelyloo and you became Moggadeet, 
until finally we became together a new thing, Mog- 
gadeet-Leely, Lilliloo-Mogga, Lili-Mogga-looly-deet! 

Oh love, are we the first? Have others loved with 
their whole selves? Oh sad thinking, that lovers before 
us have left no trace. Remember us! Will you remem- 
ber, my adored, though Moggadeet has spoiled every- 
thing and the cold grows? If only I could hear you 
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speak once more, my red, my innocent one. You are 
remembering, your body tells me you remember even 
now. Softly, hold me softly yet. Hear your Moggadeet! 

You told me how it was being you, yourself, tiny- 
redling-Lilliloo. Of your Mother, your dreams, your 
baby joys and fears. And I told you mine, and all my 
learnings in the world since the day when my own 
Mother— 

Hear me, my heartmate! time runs away. 

—0On the last day of my childhood my Mother called 
us all under her. 

“Sons! S-son-n-nss!” Why did her dear voice creak 

$0? 
- My brothers came in slowly, fearfully from the sum- 
mer green. But I, small Moggadeet, I climb eagerly up 
under the great arch of her body, seeking the golden 
Mother-fur. Right into her warm cave I come, where 
her Mother-eyes are glowing, the cave that sheltered us 
so strongly all our lives, as I shelter you, my dawn- 
flower. 

I long to touch her, to hear her speak and sing to us 
again.’ Her mother-fur troubles me, it is tattered and 
drab. Shyly I press against one of her huge food-glands. 
It feels dry, but a glow sparks deep in her Mother-eye. 

“Mother,” I whisper. “It’s me, Moggadeet!” 

“SONNNNNS!” Her voice rumbles through her ar- 
mor. My big brothers huddle by her legs, peering back 
at the sunlight. They look so funny, shedding, half 
gold, half black. : 

“Tm afraid!” whimpers my brother Frim nearby. 
Like me Frim still has his gold baby fur. Mother is 
speaking again but her voice booms so I can hardly un- 
derstand. 

“WINNN-TER! WINTER, I SAY! AFTER THE 
WARM COMES THE COLD WINTER. THE COLD 
WINTER BEFORE THE WARM COMES AGAIN, 
COMES...” 

Frim whimpers louder, I cuff him. What’s wrong, 
why is her loving voice so hoarse and strange now? She 
always hummed us so tenderly, we nestled in her warm 
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Mother-fur sucking the lovely Mother-juices, rocking to 
her steady walking-song. Ee mooly-mooly, Ee-mooly 
mooly, while far below the earth rolled by. Oh, yes, 
and how we held our breaths and squealed when she 
began her mighty hunting hum! Tann! Tann! Dir! Dir! 
Dir Hataan! HATONN! How we clung in the thrilling 
climax when she plunged upon her prey and we heard 
the crunching, the tearing, the gurgling in her body that 
meant soon her food-glands would be richly full. 

Suddenly I see a black streak down below—a big 
brother is running away! Mother’s booming voice 
breaks off. Her great body tenses, her plates clash. 
Mother roars! 

Running, screaming down below! I burrow up into 
her fur, am flung about as she leaps. 

“OUT! GO OUT!” she bellows. Her terrible hunt- 
ing-limbs crash down, she roars without words, shud- 
dering, jolting. When I dare to peek out I see the others 
all have fied. All except one! 

A black body is lying under Mother’s claws. It’s my 
brother Sesso—yes! But Mother is tearing him, is 
eating him! I watch in horror—Sesso she cared for so 
proudly, so tenderly! I sob, bury my head in her fur. 
But the beautiful fur is coming loose in my hands, her 
golden Mother-fur is dying! I cling desperately, trying 
not to hear the crunches, the gulps and gurgling. The 
world is ending, all is terrible, terrible. 

And yet, my fireberry, even then I almost under- 
stood: Great is the Plan! 

Presently Mother stops feeding and begins to move. 
The rocky ground jolts by far below. Her stride is not 
smooth but jerks me, even her deep hum is strange. 
On! On! Alone! Ever alone. And on! The rumbling 
ceases. Silence. Mother is resting. 

“Mother!” I whisper. “Mother, it’s Moggadeet. I’m 
here!” 

Her stomach plates contract, a belch reverberates in 
her vaults. 

“Go,” she groans. “Go. Too late. Mother no more.” 

“I don’t want to leave you. Why must I go? 
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Mother!” I wail, “Speak to me!” I keen my baby hum, 
Deet! Deet! Tikki-takka! Deet! hoping Mother will an- 
swer crooning deep, Brum! Brrumm! Brumaloo-brum! 
Now I see one huge Mother-eye glow faintly but she 
only makes a grating sound. 

“Too late. No more ... The winter, I say. I did 
speak . . . Before the winter, go. Go.” 

“Tell me about Outside, Mother,” I plead. 

Another groan or cough nearly shakes me from my 
perch. But when she speaks again her voice sounds 

ntler. 

“Talk?” she grumbles, “Talk, talk, talk. You are a 
strange son. Talk, like your Father.” 

“What’s that, Mother? What’s a Father?” 
. $he-belches again. “Always talk. The winters grow, 
_ he said. Oh, yes. Tell them the winters grow. So I did. 
Late. Winter, I spoke you. Cold!” Her voice booms. 
` “No more! Too late.” Outside I hear her armor rattle 
and clank. 

“Mother, speak to me!” 

“Go. Go-o-o!” 

Her belly-plates clash around me. I jump for an- 
other nest of fur but it comes loose in my grip. Wailing, 
I save myself by hanging to one of her great walking 
limbs. It is rigid, thrumming like rock. 

“GO!” She roars. 

Her Mother-eyes are shrivelling, dead! I panic, 
scramble down, everything is vibrating, resonating 
around me. Mother is holding back a storm of rage! 

I leap for the ground, I rush diving into a crevice, I 
wiggle and burrow under the fearful bellowing and 
clanging that rains on me from above. Into the rocks I 
go with the hunting claws of Mother crashing behind 


me. 

Oh my redling, my little tenderling! Never have you 
known such a night. Those dreadful hours hiding from 
the monster that had been my loving Mother! 

I saw her once more, yes. When dawn came I clam- 
bered up a ledge and peered through the mist. It was 
warm then, the mists were warm. I knew what Mothers 
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looked like. We had glimpses of huge horned dark 
shapes before our own Mother hooted us under her. Oh 
yes, and then would come Mother’s earth-shaking chal- 
lenge and the strange Mother’s answering roar, and 
we'd cling tight, feeling her surge of kill-fury, buffeted, 
deafened, battered while our Mother charged and struck. 
And once while our Mother fed I peeped out and saw 
— baby squealing in the remnants on the ground 
elow. 

But now it was my own dear Mother I saw lurching 
away through the mists, that great rusty-grey hulk so 
horned and bossed that only her hunting-eyes showed 
above her armor, swivelling mindlessly, questing for 
anything that moved. She crashed her way across the 
mountains and as she went she thrummed a new harsh 
song. Cold! Cold! Ice and Lone. Ice! And cold! And 
end. I never saw her again. 

When the sun rose I saw that the gold fur was peel- 
ing from my shiny black. All by itself my hunting-limb 
flashed out and knocked a hopper right into my jaws. 

You see, my berry, how much larger and stronger I 
was than you when Mother sent us away? That also is 
the Plan. For you were not yet born! I had to live on 
while the warm turned to cold and while the winter 
passed to warm again before you would be waiting. I 
had to grow and learn. To learn, my Lilliloo! That is 
important. Only we black ones have a time to learn— 
the Old One said it. 

Such small learnings at first! To drink the flat water- 
stuff without choking, to catch the shiny flying things 
that bite and to watch the storm-clouds and the mov- 
ing of the sun. And the nights, and the soft things that 
moved on the trees. And the bushes that kept shrink- 
ing, shrinking—only it was me, Moggadeet, growing 
larger! Oh yes! And the day when I could knock down 
a fatclimber from its vine! 

But all these learnings were easy—the Plan in my 
- body guided me. It guides me now, Lililoo, even now it 
would give me peace and joy if I yielded to it. But I 
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will not! I will remember to the end, I will speak to the 
end! 

I will speak the big learnings. How I saw—though I 
was so busy catching and eating more, more, always 
more—I saw all things were changing, changing. Chang- 
ers! The bushes changed their buds to berries, the 
fatclimbers changed their colors, even the sun changed, 
and the hills. And I saw all things were together with 
others of their kind but only me, Moggadeet. I was 
alone. Oh, so alone! 

I went marching through the valleys in my shiny 
new black, humming my new song Turra-tarra! Tarra 
Tan! Once I glimpsed my brother Frim and I called 
him, but he ran like the wind. Away, alone! And when 
I went to the next valley I found the trees all mashed 
down. And in the distance I saw a black one like 
me—only many times as big! Huge! Almost as big as a 
Mother, sleek and glossy-new. I would have called but 
he reared up and saw me and roared so terribly that I 
too fled like the wind to empty mountains. Alone. 

And so I learned, my redling, how we are alone even 
though my heart was full of love. And I wandered, 
puzzling and eating ever more and more. I saw the 
Trails; they meant nothing to me then. But I began to 
learn the important thing. 

The cold. 

You know it, my little red. How in the warm days I 
am me, Myself-Moggadeet. Ever-growing, ever-learn- 
ing. In the warm we think, we speak. We love! We 
make our own Plan, Oh, did we not, my lovemate? 

But in the cold, in the night—for the nights were 
growing colder—in the cold night I was—what?—Not 
Moggadeet. Not Moggadeet-thinking. Not Me-Myself. 
Only Something-that-lives, acts without thought. Help- 
less-Moggadeet. In the cold is only the Plan. I almost 
thought it. 

And then one day the night chill lingered and lin- 
gered and the sun was hidden in the mists. And I 
found myself going up the Trails. 
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The Trails are a part of the Plan too, my redling. 

The Trails are of winter. There we must go all of us, 
we blacks. When the cold grows stronger the Plan calls 
us upward, upward, we begin to drift up the Trails, up 
along the ridges to the cold, the night-side of the moun- 
tains. Up beyond the forests where the trees grow scant 
and turn to stony deadwood. 

So the Plan drew me and I followed, only half- 
aware. Sometimes I came into warmer sunlight where I 
could stop and feed and try to think, but the cold fogs 
rose again and I went on, on and up. I began to catch 
sight of others like me far along the mountain-flank, 
moving steadily up. They didn’t rear or roar when they 
saw me. I didn’t call to them. Each one alone we 
climbed on toward the Caves, unthinking, blind. And so 
I would have gone too. 

But then the great thing happened. 

—Oh no, my Lililoo! Not the greatest. The greatest 
of all is you, will always be you. My precious sunmite, 
my red lovebaby! Don’t be angry, no, no, my sharing 
one. Hold me softly. I must say our big learning. Hear 
your Moggadeet, hear and remember! 

In the sun’s last warm I found him, the Old One. A 
terrible sight! So maimed and damaged, parts rotting 
and gone. I stared, thinking him dead. Suddenly his 
head rolled feebly and a-croak came out. 

“Young ... one?” An eye opened in his festering 
head, a flyer pecked at it. “Young one . . . wait!” 

And I understood him! Oh, with love— 

No, no, my redling! Gently! Gently hear your Mog- 
gadeet. We spoke, the Old One and I! Old to young, we 
shared. I think it cannot happen. 

“No old ones,” he creaked. “Never to speak ... we 
blacks. Never. It is not... the Plan. Only me...I 
wait...” 

“Plan” I ask, half-knowing. “What is the Plan?” 

“A beauty,” he whispers. “In the warm, a beauty in 
the air ... I followed ... but another black one saw 
me and we fought ... and I was damaged, but still the 
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Plan made me follow until I was crushed and torn and 
dead . . . But I lived! And the Plan let me go and I 
crawled here... to wait... to share... but—” 

His head sags. Quickly I snatch a flyer from the air 
and push it to his torn jaws. 

“Old One! What is the Plan?” 

He swallows painfully, his one eye holding mine. 

“In us,” he says thickly, stronger now. “In us, mov- 
ing us in all things necessary for the life. You have 
seen. When the baby is golden the Mother cherishes it 
all winter long. But when it turns red or black she 
drives it away. Was it not so?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“That’s the Plan! Always the Plan. Gold is the color 
of Mother-care but black is the color of rage. Attack 
the black! Black is to kill. Even a Mother, even her 
own baby, she cannot defy the Plan. Hear me, young 
one!” 

“T hear. I have seen,” I answer. “But what is red?” 

“Red!” He groans. “Red is the color of love.” 

“No!” I say, stupid Moggadeet! “I know love. Love 
is gold.” 

The Old One’s eyes turns from me. “Love,” he sighs. 

“When the beauty comes in the air, you will see . 
He falls silent. I fear he’s dying. What can I do? We 
stay silent there together in the last misty sunwarm. 
Dimly on the slopes I can see other black ones like my- 
self drifting steadily upward on their own Trails — 
the stone-tree heaps, into the icy mists. 

“Old One! Where do we go?” 

“You go to the Caves of Winter. That i is the Plan.” 

“Winter, yes. The cold. Mother told us. And after 
the cold winter comes the warm. I remember. The win- 
ter will pass, won’t it? Why did she say, the winters 
grow? Teach me, Old One. What is a Father?” 

“Fa-ther? A word I don’t know. But wait—” His 
mangled head turns to me. “The winters grow? Your 
mother said this? Oh cold! Oh, lonely,” he groans. “A 
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think 39 


His eye rolls, glaring. I am frightened inside. 

“Look around, young one. These stony deadwoods. 
Dead shells of trees that grow in the warm valleys. 
Why are they here? The cold has killed them. No living 
tree grows here now. Think, young one!” 

I look, and true! It is a warm forest killed to stone. 

“Once it was warm here. Once it was like the valleys. 
But the cold has grown stronger. The winter grows. Do 
you see? And the warm grows less and less.” 

“But the warm is life! The warm is Me-Myself!” 

“Yes. In the warm we think, we learn. In the cold is 
only the Plan. In the cold we are blind ... Waiting 
here, I thought, was there a time when it was warm 
here once? Did we come here, we blacks, in the warm 
to speak, to share? Oh young one, a fearful thinking. 
Does our time of learning grow shorter, shorter? Where 
will it end? Will the winters grow until we can learn 
nothing but only live blindly in the Plan, like the silly 
fatclimbers who sing but do not speak?” 

‘His words fill me with cold fear. Such a terrible 
learning! I feel anger. 

“No! We will not! We must—we must hold the 
warm!” 

“Hold the warm?” He twists painfully to stare at me. 
“Hold the warm... A great thinking. Yes. But how? 
How? Soon it will be too cold to think, even here!” 

“The warm will come again,” I tell him. “Then we 
must learn a way to hold it, you and I!” 

His head lolls. 

“No .. . When the warm comes I will not be here 
... and you will be too busy for thinking, young one.” 

“I will help you! I will carry you to the Caves!” 

“In the Caves,” he gasps, “In each Cave there are 
two black ones like yourself. One is living, waiting mind- 
less for the winter to pass . . . And while he waits, he 
eats. He eats the other, that is how he lives. That is the 
Plan, As you will eat me, my youngling.” 
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“No!” I cry in horror. “I will never harm you!” 

“When the cold comes you will see,” he whispers. 
“Great is the Plan!” 

“No! You are wrong! I will break the Plan,” I shout. 
A cold wind is blowing from the summit; the sun dies. 

“Never will I harm you,” I bellow. “You are wrong 
to say so!” 

My scaleplates are rising, my tail begins to pound. 
Through the mists I hear his gasps. 

I recall dragging a heavy black thing to my Cave. 

Chill cold, kill cold . . . In the cold I killed you. 

Leelyloo. He did not resist. 

Great is the Plan. He accepted all, perhaps he even 
felt a strange joy, as I feel it now. In the Plan is joy. 
But if the Plan is wrong? The winters grow. Do the 
fatclimbers have their Plan too? 

Oh, a hard thinking! How we tried, my redling, my 
joy. All the long warm days I explained it to you, over 
and over. How the winter would come and change us if 
we did not hold the warm. You understood! You share, 
you understand me now, my precious flame—though 
you can’t speak I feel your sharing love. Softly... 

Oh yes, we made our preparations, our own Plan. 
Even in the highest heat we made our Plan against the 
cold. Have other lovers done so? How I searched, carry- 
ing you my cherry bud, I crossed whole mountain 
ranges, following the sun until we found this warmest 
of warm valleys on the sunward side. Surely the cold 
would be weak here, I thought. How could they reach 
us here, the cold fogs, the icy winds that froze my inner 
Me and drew me up the Trails into the dead Caves of 
Winter? 

This time I would defy! 

This time I have you. 

“Don’t take me there, my Moggadeet!” You begged, 
fearful of the strangeness. “Don’t take me to the cold!” 

“Never, my Leeliloo! Never, I vow it. Am I not 
your Mother, little redness?” 

“But you will change! The cold will make you for- 
get. Is it not the Plan?” 
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“We will break the Plan, Lili. See you are growing 
larger, heavier, my fireberry—and always more beauti- 
ful! Soon I will not be able to carry you so easily, I 
could never carry you to the cold Trails. And I will 
never leave you!” 

“But you are so big, Moggadeet! When the change 
comes you will forget and drag me to the cold.” 

“Never! Your Moggadeet has a deeper Plan! When 
the mists start I will take you to the farthest, warmest 
cranny of this cave, and there I will spin a wall so you 
can never never be pulled out. And I will never never 
leave you. Even the Plan cannot draw Moggadeet from 
Leelyloo!” 

“But you will have to go hunting for food and the 
cold will take you then! You will forget me and follow 
the cold love of winter and leave me there to die! Per- 
haps that is the Plan!” 

“Oh no, my precious, my redling! Don’t grieve, don’t 
cry! Hear your Moggadeet’s Plan! From now on PH 
hunt twice as hard. PII fill this cave to the top, my fat 
little blushbud, I will fill it with food now so I can stay 
by you all the winter through!” 

And so I did, didn’t I my Lilli? Silly Moggadeet, 
how I hunted, how I brought lizards, hoppers, fatclimb- 
ers and banlings by the score. What a fool! For of 
course they rotted, there in the heat, and the heaps 
turned green and slimy—but still tasting good, eh, my 
berry?—so that we had to eat them then, gorging our- 
selves like babies. And how you grew! 

Oh, beautiful you became, my jewel of redness! So 
bursting fat and shiny-full, but still my tiny one, my 
sun-spark. Each night after I fed you I would part the 
silk, fondling your head, your eyes, your tender ears, 
trembling with excitement for the delicious moment 
when I would release your first scarlet limb to caress 
and exercise it and press it to my pulsing throat-sacs. 
Sometimes I would unbind two together for the sheer 
joy of seeing you move. And each night it took longer, 
each morning I had to make more silk to bind you up. 
How proud I was, my Leely, Lilliloo!: 
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That was when my greatest thinking came. 

As I was weaving you so tenderly into your shining 
cocoon, my joyberry, I thought, why not bind up living 
fatclimbers? Pen them alive so their flesh will stay 
sweet and they will serve us through the winter! 

That was a great thinking, Lilliloo, and I did this, 
and it was good. Fatclimbers in plenty I walled in a lit- 
tle tunnel, and many, many other things as well, while 
the sun walked back towards winter and the shadows 
grew and grew. Fatclimbers and banlings and all tasty 
creatures and even—Oh, clever Moggadeet!—all man- 
ner of leaves and bark and stuffs for them to eat! Oh, 
we had broken the Plan for sure now! 

“We have broken the Plan for sure, my Lilli-red. 
The fatclimbers are eating the twigs and bark, the ban- 
lings are eating juice from the wood, the great runners 
are munching grass, and we will eat them all!” 

“Oh Moggadeet, you are brave! Do you think we can 
really break the Plan? I am frightened! Give me a ban- 
ling, I think it grows cold.” 

“You have eaten fifteen banlings, my minikin!” I 
teased you. “How fat you grow! Let me look at you 
again, yes, you must let your Moggadeet caress you 
while you eat. Ah, how adorable you are!” 

And of course—Oh, you remember how it began 
then, our deepest love. For when I uncovered you one 
night with the first hint of cold in the air, I saw that 
you had changed. 

Shall I say it? Your secret fur. Your Mother-fur. 

Always I had cleaned you there tenderly, but with- 
out difficulty to restrain myself. But on this night when 
I parted the silk strands with my huge hunting claws, 
what new delights met my eyes! No longer pink and pale 
but fiery red! Red! Scarlet blaze like the reddest sun- 
rise, gold-tipped! And swollen, curling, dewy—Oh! 
Commanding me to expose you, all of you. Oh, how 
your tender eyes melted me and your breath musky- 
sweet and your limbs warm and heavy in my grasp! 

Wildly I ripped away the last strands, dazed with 
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bliss as you slowly stretched your whole blazing redness 
before my eyes. I knew then—we knew!—that the love 
we felt before was only a beginning. My hunting-limbs 
fell at my sides and my special hands, my weaving 
hands grew, filled with new, almost painful life. I could 
not speak, my throat-sacs filling, filling! And my love- 
hands rose up by themselves, pressing ecstatically, 
while my eyes bent closer, closer to your glorious 
red! 

But suddenly the Me-Myself, Moggadeet awoke! I 
jumped back! 

“Lilli! What’s happening to us?” 

“Oh, Moggadeet, I love you! Don’t go away!” 

“What is it, Leelyloo? Is it the Plan?” 

“I don’t care! Moggadeet, don’t you love me?” 

“I fear! I fear to harm you! You are so tiny. I am 
your Mother.” 

“No Moggadeet, look! I am as big as you are. Don’t 
be afraid.” 

I drew back—Oh, hard, hard!—and tried to look 
calmly. 

“True, my redling, you have grown. But your limbs 
are so new, so tender. Oh, I can’t look!” 

Averting my eyes I began to spin a screen of silk, to 
shut away your maddening redness. 

“We must wait, Lilliloo. We must go on as before. I 
don’t know what this strange urging means; I fear it 
will bring you harm.” 

“Yes, Moggadeet. We will wait.” 

And so we waited. Oh yes. Each night it grew more 
hard. We tried to be as before, to be happy. Leely- 
Moggadeet. Each night as I caressed your glowing 
limbs that seemed to offer themselves to me as I swathed 
and unswathed them in turn, the urge rose in me 
hotter, more strong. To unveil you wholly! to look 
again upon your whole body! 

Oh yes, my darling, I feel—unbearable—how you 
remember with me those last days of our simple love. 

Colder ... colder. Mornings when I went to harvest 
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the fatclimbers there was a whiteness on their fur and 
the banlings ceased to move. The sun sank ever lower, 
paler, and the cold mists hung above us, reaching 
down. Soon I dared not leave the cave. I stayed all day 
by your silken wall, humming Motherlike, Brum-a-loo, 
Mooly-mooly, Lilliloo, Love Leely. Strong Moggadeet! 

“We'll wait, fireling. We will not yield to the Plan! 
Aren’t we happier than all others, here with our love in 
our warm cave?” 

“Oh yes, Moggadeet.” 

“Im Myself now. I am strong. PI make my own 
‘Plan. I will not look at you until ... until the warm, 
until the Sun comes back.” 

“Yes, Moggadeet ... Moggadeet? My limbs are 
cramped.” 

“Oh, my precious, wait—see, I am opening the silk 
very carefully, I will not look—I won’t—” 

“Moggadeet, don’t you love me?” 

“Leelyloo! Oh, my glorious one! I fear, I fear—” 

“Look, Moggadeet! See how big I am, how strong!” 

“Oh redling, my hands—my hands—what are they 
doing to you?” 

For with my special hands I was pressing, pressing 
the hot juices from my throat-sacs and tenderly, ten- 
derly parting your sweet Mother-fur and placing my 
gift within your secret places. And as I did this our 
eyes entwined and our limbs made a wreath. 

“My darling, do I hurt you?” 

“Oh no, Moggadeet! Oh, no!” 

Oh, my adored one, those last days of our love! 

Outside the world grew colder yet, and the fatclimb- 
ers ceased to eat and the banlings lay still and began 
to stink. But still we held the warmth deep in our cave 
and still I fed my beloved on the last of our food. And 
every night our new ritual of love became more free, 
richer, though I compelled myself to hide all but a por- 
tion of your sweet body. But each dawn it grew hard 
and harder for me to replace the silken bonds around 
your limbs. 
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“Moggadeet! Why do you not bind me! I am 
afraid!” : 

“A moment, Lilli, a moment. I must caress you just 
once more.” 

“I’m afraid, Moggadeet! Cease now and bind me!” 

“But why, my lovekin? Why must I hide you? Is this 
not some foolish part of the Plan?” 

“I don’t know, I feel so strange. Moggadeet, I—I’'m 
changing.” 

“You grow more. glorious every moment, my Lilli, 
my own. Let me look at you! It is wrong to bind you 
away!” 

“No, Moggadeet! No!” 

But I would not listen, would I? Oh foolish Mog- 
gadeet-who-thought-to-be-your-Mother. Great is the 
Plan! 

I did not listen, I did not bind you up. No! I ripped 
them away, the strong silk strands. Mad with love I 
slashed them all at once, rushing from each limb to the 
next until all your glorious body lay exposed. At 
last—I saw you whole! 

Oh Lilliloo, greatest of Mothers. 

It was not I who was your Mother. You were mine. 

Shining and bossed you lay, your armor newly 
grown, your mighty hunting limbs thicker than my 
head! What I had created. You! A Supermother, a 
Mother such as none have ever seen! 

Stupefied with delight, I gazed. 

And your huge hunting limb came out and seized 
me. 

Great is the Plan. I felt only joy as your jaws took 
me. 

As I feel it now. 

And so we end, my Lilliloo, my redling, for your ba- 
bies are swelling through your Mother-fur and your 
Moggadeet can speak no longer. I am nearly devoured. 
The cold grows, it grows, and your Mother-eyes are 
growing, glowing. Soon you will be alone with our chil- 
dren and the warm will come again. 
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Will you remember, my heartmate? Will you remem- 
ber and tell them? 

Tell them of the cold, Leelyloo. Tell them of our 
love. 

Tell them... the winters grow. 


ON THE LAST 
“AFTERNOON 


“YOULL HAVE TO help us,” Mysha said painfully. 
“One last time. You can do it, can’t you?” 

The noion said nothing. It hung on its stalk as it had 
hung since he first found it here in the headland grove: 
A musty black indescribably shabby object or entity, 
giving no more sign of life than an abandoned termite 
nest. No one but he believed it was alive. It had not 
changed in the thirty years of the colony’s life, but he 
had known for some time that it was dying. 

So was he. That was not the point, now. 

He pulled himself up from the case of tapes and 
frowned out over the mild green sea, rubbing his 
wrecked thigh. The noion’s grove stood on a headland 
beside the long beach. To the left lay the colony’s main 
fields, jungle-rimmed. Below him on his right were the 
thatch roofs, the holy nest itself. Granary, kilns, cistern, 
tannery and workshops, the fish sheds. The dormito- 
ries, and the four individual huts, one his and Beth’s. 
At the center was the double heart: the nursery and the 
library-labs. Their future and their past. 

The man Mysha did not look there now, because he 
had never stopped looking at it. Every brick and ditch 
and pane and wire was mapped in his inner eye, every 
cunning device and shaky improvisation, every mark of 
plan or accident down to the last irreplaceable com- 
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ponent from the ship whose skeleton rusted at the jun- 
gle’s edge behind him. 

Instead he gazed out, beyond the people laboring 
and splashing on the jetty in the bay, beyond the placid_ 
shoals that stretched to a horizon calm as milk. Listen- 


g. 

Faintly he heard it: a long sourceless whistle. 

They were out there. Out beyond the horizon, where 
the world-ocean crashed forever on the continent's last 
reefs, the destroyers were gathering. 

“You can do it one last time,” he told the noion. 
“You must.” 

The noion was silent, as usual. 

Mysha made himself stop listening, turned to study 
the sea-wall being built below him. A cribbed jetty 
stretched from the headland, slanting out across the 
shoals to meet a line of piling coming from the far side 
`- of the colony beach. They formed a broad arrowhead 
pointing at the sea. Shelter for the colony. 

In the unfinished apex gap brown bodies were strain- 
ing and shouting among rafts piled with rock. Two pi- 
rogues. wallowed, towing cribs. Another work-team 
=— toward the pilings pulling a huge spliced 

am 

“They can’t finish in time,” Mysha muttered. “It 
won’t hold.” His eyes roved the defense-works, re- 
viewing for the thousandth time the placing of the 
piles, the weak points. It should have been in deeper 
water. But there was no time, it was all too late. They 
— believe him until the stuff had started washing 

ore 
rece don’t really believe yet,” he said. “They aren’t 
aid. 

He made a grimace of pride and agony, looking now 
at the near beach where boys and girls were binding 
logs with vine-ropes, assembling the cribs. Some of the 
girls were singing. One boy jostled another, who 
dropped his end of the log, tumbling them both. Hoots, 
laughter. “Get on with it, get on with it,” he groaned, 
: pounding his broken thighs, watching old Tomas fuss- 
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ing them back to work. Tomas would outlive him if 
they survived, if any of them survived what was com- 
ing. He groaned again softly. His beloved ones, seed of 
his race on this alien world. Tall, unfearing, unscarred 
as he had never been. 

“Man is an animal whose dreams come true and kill 
him” he told the noion. “Add that to your definitions 

.. You could have warned me. You were here before. 
You knew. You knew I didn’t understand.” 

The noion continued silent. It was very alien. How 
could it grasp what this haven had meant to them, 
thirty years ago? This sudden great pale clearing at the 
last edge of the land, and they roaring down to death 
on the rocks and jungle in their crippled ship. At the 
last minute of their lives this place had opened under 
them and received them. He had led the survivors out 
to bleed thankfully into the churned sand. 

A tornado, they decided, must have swept it bare, - 
this devastated square mile stretching to the sea. It had 
been recent; green tips were poking up, fed with fresh 
water from an underground flow. And the sand was 
fertile with organic mulm, and their wheats and grasses 
grew and the warm lagoon teamed with fish. An Eden 
it had been, those first two years. Until the water— 

“Are you not ... mobile?” The noion had spoken in 
his head suddenly, interrupting his thought. As usual it 
had “spoken” when he was not looking at it. Also as 
usual its speech had been a question. 

From long habit he understood what it meant. He 
sighed. 

“You don’t understand,” he told it. “Animals like 
me are nothing, in ourselves, without the accumulated 
work of other men. Our bodies can run away, yes. But 
if our colony here is destroyed those who survive will 
be reduced to simple animals using all their energy to 
eat and breed. The thing that makes us human will be 
lost. I speak with you as a rational being, knowing for 
example what the stars are, only because the work of 
dead men enables me to be a thinker.” 
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In fact, he was not a thinker, his inmost mind com- 
mented sadly; he was a builder of drainage lines now. 

The noion emanated blankness. How could it under- 
stand, a creature of solitary life? Hanging forever on its 
limb, it was more impressed with his ability to move 
his body than with anything in his mind. 

“All right,” he said. “Try this. Man is a creature that 
stores time, very slowly and painfully. Each individual 
stores a little and dies leaving it to his young. Our col- 
ony here is a store of past time.” He tapped the box of 
tapes on which he rested. 

“If that generator down there is destroyed, no one 
can use the time-store in these. If the labs and shops 
go, the kilns, the looms, the irrigation lines and the 
grain, the survivors will be forced back to hunting 
roots and fruits to live from day to day. Everything 
beyond that will be lost. Naked savages huddling in 
the jungle,” he said bitterly. “A thousand generations to 
get back. You have to help us.” 

There was silence. Over the water the eerie whistling 
suddenly rose, faded again. Or did it fade? © 
“You do not . . . ripen?” The noion’s “words” probed 

stealthily in his mind, pricked a sealed-off layer. 

“No!” He jerked around, glaring at it. “Never ask me 
that again! Never.” He panted, clenching his mind 
against the memory. The thing the noion had shown 
him, the terrible thing. No. No. 

“The only help I want from you is to protect them,” 
He built intensity, flung it at the noion. “One last time.” 

“Mysha!” 

He turned. A leathery little woman toiled up the 
rocks toward him, followed by a naked goddess. His 
wife and youngest daughter, bringing food. 

“Mysha, are you all right up here?” 

Bethel’s sad bird-eyes boring into his. Not looking at 
the noion. He took the gourd, the leaf-wrapped fish. 

“What Pm doing you can do anywhere,” he grum- 
bled, and repenting touched her sparrow wrists. The glo- 
rious giri watched, standing on one leg to scratch the 
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other. How had these supernatural children come out of 
Bethel’s little body? _ 

It was time to say some kind of goodbye. 

“Piet is coming to take you inland,” Bethel was 
saying. “As soon as they get the laser mounted. Here’s 
your medicine, you forgot it.” 

“No. I’m staying here. I’m going to try something.” 

He watched her freeze, her eyes at last flicking to the 
silent brown thing hanging from its branch, back again 
to him. 

“Don’t you remember when we came here? This 
grove was the only untouched place. It saved itself, 
Bethel. I can make it help us again this time.” 

Her face was hard. 

“Beth, Beth, listen.” He shook her wrist. “Don’t pre- 
tend now. You know you believe me, that’s why you’re 
afraid.” 

The girl was moving away. 

“If you don’t believe me, why wouldn’t you let me 
love you here?” he whispered fiercely. “Melie!” he 
called. “Come here. You must hear this.” 

“We must go back, there isn’t time.” Bethel’s wrist 
jerked. He held it. 

“There’s time. They’re still whistling. Melie, this 
thing here, you’ve heard me call it the noion, it’s alive. 
It isn’t native to this planet. I don’t know what it is—a 
spore from space, a bionic computer even maybe—who 
knows. It was here when we came. What you must 
know, you must believe is that it saved us. Twice. The 
first time was before any of you were born, the year 
when the wells went dry and we almost died.” 

The girl Melie nodded, looking composedly from 
him to the noion. 

“That was when you discovered the blackwater 
root,” she smiled. 

“I didn’t discover it, Melie. No matter what they tell 
you. The noion did it. I came up here—” 

He glanced away for an instant, seeing again the 
stinking mud-flats where the lagoon was now, the dry 
wells, the jungle dying under the furnace that poured 
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white fire on them week after parching week. That had 
been the year they decided it was safe to breed. 
Bethel’s first child had been lost then along with all the 
others, dessicated in the womb. 

“I came up here and it felt my need. It put an image 
in my mind, of the blackwater roots.” 

“It was your subconscious, Mysha! It was some 
memory!” Bethel said harshly. “Don’t corrupt the girl.” 

He shook his head tiredly. “No. No. Lies corrupt, 
not the truth. The second time, Melie. You know about 
the still-death. Why we don’t use the soap after the 
wheat has sprouted. When Piet was a baby...” 

The still-death ... his memory shivered. It had hit 
the babies first. Stopped them breathing, with no sign 
of distress. Martine’s baby started it, she’d seen the 
bubbles stop moving on its lips while it smiled at her. 
She got it breathing again, and again, and again, and 
then in the night Hugh’s baby died. 

After that they watched constantly, exhausted be- 
cause it was harvest time and a smut had damaged the 
wheat, every grain had to be saved. And then the 
adults started to drop. 

Everybody had to stay together then, in pairs, one 
always watching the other, and still it got worse. The 
victims didn’t struggle, those who were brought back 
reported only a vague euphoria. There was no virus; 
the cultures were blank. They tried eliminating every 
food. They were living only on water and honey when 
Diera and her husband died together in the lab. After 
that they huddled in one room, still dying, and he had 
broken away and come up here— 

Sy were in a highly abnormal state,” Bethel pro- 
tested. 

“Yes. I was in a highly abnormal state.” On his 
knees here, cursing, his need raging at the noion. What 
is killing us? What can I do? Tell me! The broken 
gestalt of his ignorance clawing at the noion. 

“It was the need, you see. The urgency. It—some- 
how, it let me complete myself through it. I can’t de- 
scribe it. But the fact remains I learned what to do.” 
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Adrenaline, it had been, and febrifacients, and mak- 
ing them breathe their own carbon dioxide until they 
choked and choked again. He had come down from the 
hill and thrust his baby son’s head in a plastic bag with 
Bethel fighting him. 

“It was the enzyme in the soap,” said Melie calmly. 
She cocked her head, reciting. “The - soap - traces - po- 
tentiate - the - ergot - in - the - wheat - smut - resulting - 
in - a - stable — uh — choline - like - molecule - which - 
passes - the - blood - brain - barrier - and - is - accepted - 
by - the - homeostats - of - the - midbrain.” She grinned. 
I really don’t understand that. But, I mean, I guess it’s 
like jamming the regulator on our boiler. They didn’t 
know when they had to breathe.” 

“Right.” He held Bethel more gently, put his other 
arm around her thin rigidity. “Now, how could that 
have possibly come out of my mind?” The girl looked 
at him; he realized with despair that to her there were 
no limits on what he might know. Her father Mysha, 
the colony’s great man. 

“You must believe me, Melie. I didn’t know it. I 
couldn’t. The noion gave it to me. Your mother won’t 
admit it, for reasons of her own. But it did and you 
should know the truth,” 

The girl transferred her gaze to the noion. 

“Does it speak to you, Father?” 

Bethel made a sound. 

“Yes. In a way. It took a long while. You have to 
want it to, to be very open. Your mother claims Pm 
talking to myself.” 

Bethel’s mouth was trembling. He had made her 
come here and try once, leaving her alone. Afterwards 
the noion had asked him, “Did anyone speak?” 

“It’s a projection,” Bethel said stonily. “It’s a part of 
your mind. You won’t accept your own insights.” 

Suddenly the whole thing seemed unbearably trivial. 

“Maybe, maybe,” he sighed. “ ‘Bethink ye, my lords 
that ye may be mistaken . . .’ But know this. I intend to 
try to get its help once more, if the beasts break 
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through. I believe it has the strength to do it just once 
more. It’s dying, you see.” 

“The third wish.” The girl said lightly. “Three 
wishes, it’s like the stories.” 

“You see?” Bethel burst out. “You see? It’s starting 
again. Magic! Oh, Mysha, after all weve been 
through—” Her voice broke with bitterness. 

“Your mother is afraid you’ll make a religion out of 
it. A fetish in a carved box.” His lips quirked. “But 
you wouldn’t believe a god in a box, would you, Melie?” 

“Don’t joke, Mysha, don’t joke.” 

He held her, feeling nothing. “All right. Back to 
work. But don’t bother trying to move me, tell Piet to 
use the time for another load. You have the lab 
packed, haven’t you? If they get through there won't be 
any time.” 

She nodded dumbly. He tightened his arms, trying to 
summon feeling. 

“Dying makes one cantankerous.” It was not much 
of a goodbye. 

He watched them going down the hill, the girl’s 
peachbloom buttocks gliding against each other. The 
ghost of lust stirred in him. How solemn they had been, 
the elaborate decisions about incest ... That would all 
go too, if the sea wall failed. 

Figures were swarming over the water-tower now, 
mounting the old wrecking laster from the ship. That 
was Gregor’s idea; he’d carried all the young men with 
him, even Piet. True, the laser was powerful enough to 
strike beyond the wall—but what would they aim at? 
Who knew where the things’ vital centers were? Worst 
of all, it meant leaving the generator, all the precious 
energy-system in place. 

“If we lose we lose it all,” he muttered. He sat down 
heavily on the tapes. The pain in his groin was much ~ 
worse now. Bethel, he thought, I’ve left them a god in 
a box after all, if the generator’s smashed that’s all 
these tapes will be. 

The box held the poetry, the music that had once 
been his life, back in another world. The life he had 
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closed out; his own private meanings. Abandoned it 
gladly for the work of fathering his race. But after his 
accident he had asked Piet to lug these up here, telling 
the noion, “Now you will hear the music of my race.” 
It had listened with him, often the whole night through, 
and sometimes there seemed to be a sharing... 

He smiled, thinking of alien communion in the 
echoes of music from a brain centuries dead and par- 
secs away. Below him in the bay he saw the last rocks 
were being offloaded, into the apex cribs. All the young 
ones were out there now, lashing a huge hawser in the 
outer piles. 

Suddenly the sea-wall looked better to him. It was 
really very strong. The braces had gone in now, heavy 
trunks wedged slanting into the rock. Yes, it was a real 
fortress. Perhaps it would hold, perhaps everything 
would be all right. 

I am projecting my own doom, he thought wryly. His 
eyes cleared, he let himself savor the beauty of the 
scene. Good, it was good; the strong young people, his 
children with unshadowed eyes . . . He had made it, he 
had led them here out of tyranny and terror, he had 
planted them and built the complex living thing, the 
colony. They had come through. If there was one more 
danger he had one last trick left to help them. Yes; 
even with his death he could help them one more time, 
make it all right. What more could a man ask, he won- 
dered, smiling, all calm strength to the bottom of his 
being, now, all one... 

—And the sky fell in, the bottom of his being be- 
trayed him with the memory that he would not remem- 
ber. What more could a man want? He groaned, 
clenched his eyes. 

... In the spring, it had begun. In the idle days after 
the planting was in. He and his eldest son, the young 
giant whose head he had once thrust into a bag, had 
made an exploration voyage. 

A query had been in the back of his mind since Day 
One, the day the ship landed. In the last tumultuous 
minutes there had been a glimpse of another clearing, a 
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white scar on the far south coast. A good site, perhaps, 
for a future settlement? And so he and Piet had taken 
the catamaran south to look. 

They had found it. In use. 

For a day and a night they had hidden, watching the 
appalling animals surge upon the devastated shore. 
And then they had cautiously threaded their way out 
through the fouled shoal waters toward the outer bar- 
rier reefs. 

The shoals and keys extended far out of sight of land 
and a south wind blew forever here. They shipped the 
sail and paddled outward under a bare mast, blinded 
by warm flying scud, the roar of the world-ocean ever 
louder. A huge hollow whistling began, like a gale in a 
pipe organ. They rounded the last rocky key and saw 
through the spume the towers and chimneys of the out- 
most reef. 

“My god, it’s moving!” 

One of the towers was not grey but crimson. It 
swayed, reared higher. Another loomed up beside it, 
fell upon it. There was a visceral wail. Under the two 
struggling pillars mountains thrashed, dwarfing the 
giant combers breaking over them. 

The catamaran retreated, tried another channel. And 
another, and another, until there was only moonlight. 

“They’re all up and down the whole damned reef.” 

“The bulls, perhaps ... hauled up, waiting for the 
cows.” 

“They look more like enormous arthropods.” 

“Does it matter?” he had asked bitterly. “What mat- 
ters is that they’re preparing to come ashore here too. 
To our clearing. They’ll destroy it as they did the other. 
Get the sail up, Piet. There’s enough light. We’ve got to 
warn them.” 

- But there was not quite enough light. Piet had 
brought him home senseless and broken, lashed to half 
an outrigger. 

When he awoke he demanded, “Have they started 
building the sea-wall yet?” 

“The sea-wall?” Doctor Liu tossed a dressing into 
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the waste-can. “Oh, you mean your sea monsters. It’s 
early harvest time, you know.” 

“Harvest? Liu, hasn’t Piet told you? Don’t they real- 
ise? Get Gregor in here right now. And Hugh and To- 
mas. Piet too. Bring them, Liu.” 

It was some time after they came that he began to 
realize he was a ghost. He’d started calmly, aware that 
i might think his judgment was warped by his con- 

ition. 

“The area was totally devastated,” he told them. 
“Approximately a kilometer square. There was a de- 
capitated body, still living, near us. It was at least 
twenty meters long and three or four meters thick. That 
was by no means the largest. They come ashore period- 
ically it seems, to the same locations to lay eggs. That’s 
what created our clearing, not a tornado.” 

“But why should they come here, Mysha?” Gregor 

protested. “After thirty years?” 
- “This is one of their nest sites. The time doesn’t mat- 
ter, they apparently have a long cycle. Some terran ani- 
mals—turtles, eels, locusts—have long cycles. These 
things are gathering out there all along the reef. One 
group came ashore in the south clearing; another will 
come here soon. We’ve got to build defenses.” 

“But maybe they’ve changed their habits. They may 
nies been going to the south site every year for all we 
A ow.” 

“No. The newly smashed trees were at least two dec- 
ades old. They’re coming, I tell you. Here!” He heard 
his voice go up, saw their faces. “I tell you we dare not 
wait for the harvest, Gregor! If you had seen—Tell 
them, Piet! Tell them, tell them—” 

When his head cleared again there was only Doctor 
Liu. 

And shortly after that he discovered that he was a 
dead man indeed. 

“It’s in the lymph system, Mysha. I found it in the 
groin when I went in to ease the inguineal ligament.” 
Liu sighed. “You’d have heard from it pretty soon.” 

“How long?” 
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“Back home we could stretch it out a while. Largely 
unpleasantly. Here—” he glanced around the little sur- 
gery, dropped his hands. 

“Outside limits. Tell me, Liu.” 

“Months. Maybe. I’m sorry, Mysha.” 

They had let him go out then. When he had found 
that they were still preoccupied with the harvest he was 
too weak to plead. Instead he asked them to bring him 
up here to the noion’s grove, to silence. 

“You ripen?” the noion had asked him. 

He shrugged. “If that’s what you call it.” 

The next day Piet had carried up his tapes and there 
had been the music and the poetry, and time passed 
... until the day when the stuff started to come ashore. 
Greasy, man-sized wads it was, something like amber- 
gris, or vomit. or sloughed-off hide. Nothing they had 
ever seen before. 

Upon that Piet had been able to persuade Gregor to 
send a scouting party to the outer reefs, and then, hav- 
ing seen, they began calmly and gracefully to prepare 
the wall. Mysha found that his nagging did nothing to 
speed them and went back up to the grove. 

A tape of poetry had been running when it hap- 
pened. He had been half listening, half tracing with his 
eyes the roof-poles of the new shed housing the fibers 
and minerals the exploration team had brought in. A 
water-well was clacking in the near field. There came 
to him the memory of his arms lifting the capstones of 
the cistern arch and he frowned, recalling for the thou- 
sandth time that they were not quite trued. Next season 
he would— 

Next season he would be dead, leaving all this to the 
young brown gods. He thought fondly of their occa- 
sional curious glances at the ship and then up, up at the 
sky. They would never know what he knew, but they 
thought as civilized men. That was what he had made 
Not Ozymandias; Father. His immortality. I die but do 
not die. 

“You do not ripen?” came the noion’s thought. 
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The recorder was muttering Jeffers. ”Be in nothing 
so moderate as in love of man...” 

“You can’t understand,” he told the noion. “You 
build nothing, leave nothing. Nothing beyond yourself.” 

“This is the trap that catches noblest spirits, that 
caught, they say, God when he walked on earth.” 

He slapped the thing off. 

“How could you understand?” he demanded. “A 
spore, a god-knows-what without species or posterity. 
Man is a mammal, we build nests, we cherish our 
young.” 

An enormous panorama of nests came to him—nests 
made of spittle or silk or down pulled from the breast, 
nests excavated, dug into rock, woven in the air, in ice- 
bergs; eggs encysted in deserts, in the deep sea mud, 
carried in pouches of flesh, in mouths, on backs, eggs 
held for frozen weeks on webbed feet, thrust into vic- 
tims’ bodies, guarded on the wind-torn crags. 

“Even those monsters who are coming here,” he 
said. “It’s for their eggs, their young, although they die 
doing it. Yes, I die. But my species lives!” 

“Why do you cease?” the noion asked. 

That was when the fear started. With his mouth he 
said angrily, “Because I can’t help it. Can you?” 

Silence. 

His “Can you?” hung in the air, took on unintended 
meaning ... Could it, this thing he called the noion 
could it do. . . something? 

An impalpable tension slighter than the pull of a star 
feathered his mind, the small cold seed of terror grew. 

“Can you—” he started to say, meaning can you 
cure me? Can you fix my body? But as he framed it he 
knew it wasn’t relevant. The pull was elsewhere, in a 
direction he did not want to look. He crouched, horri- 
fied. The noion meant, it meant— 

“You... ripen?” 

The tenderness opened in his mind, he felt a breach 
through which frightened tendrils of himself were leak- 
ing out, nakedly. He felt himself start to slip, to float 
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into dark lightness, a vast non-space in which were— 
voices?—faint beyond galaxies, the ghosts of voices, 
untraceable filaments of drifting thoughts, a frail web- 
work of—something—in timelost immensities, in—life? 
Death’s-life? Immaterial energies on the winds of non- 
being, pulling, subtly pulling at him—pulling— 

No! No! 

Terrified, he clenched himself, broke, fought, gasped 
back to life on his hands and knees under the noion’s 
bough. Light, air. He gulped it, seized earth—and sud- 
denly reached with his mind for the connection he had 
broken. It wasn’t there. . 

“Dear mother of god, is that your immortality?” 

The noion hung mute. He sensed that it was a It 
had somehow held open a dimension, to show him . 

To invite him. 

He understood then; his third, his last wish could be 
He had lain unmoving while the sun ran down the 
sky, hearing no sounds of the life around him ... To 
go out, naked, alone ... To go out. Alone ... Those 
voices . . . had there been meaning, some inconceivable 
meaning in the ultimate void?... To go out, forever 


out, to meet ... strangeness ... to go alone, his es- 
sence, his true self free forever from the blood and the 
begetting and the care. 


It sang to him, a sweet cold song. Out—alone—free 

. The other voice in the double heart of man. The 

deepest longing of that part of him that was most hu- 

man. To be free of the tyranny of species. To be free of 
love. To live forever . 

He had groaned, feeling the sky close, feeling the 
live blood pumping through his animal heart. He was 
an animal, a human animal and his young were in dan- 
ger. He could not do it. 

Before the sun set he had sighed, and raised himself. 

“No. Your way is not my way. I must stay here with 
my kind. We won’t speak of it again. If you can help 
me one last time help me save my young.” 
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That had been weeks ago, before the sea-wall had 
been raised. He sat looking at it now, trying to seal off 
the memory, the deep traitorous pull. The laser was in- 
stalled, he saw, and in the same moments heard foot- 
steps coming up the path. 

“Piet.” 

His tall son stood beside him, looking out to sea. He 
realized the whistling had grown louder. On the beach 
they were running now, shouting more urgently. 

“Bethel says you’re going to stay here.” 

“That’s right I want to try, oh, something ... where 
will you be?” 

“On the laser. Pavel and I drew lots. He got the raft 
with the repair crew.” 

“See that your mother and the girls get out, will you? 
All the way back to the big trees.” 

Piet nodded. “Melie and Sara are with the nursery 
team.” 

They stood silent, listening . . . Louder now. 

“On my way,” Piet said. “We’re rigging an oil 
sprayer. We could get some carcasses burning beyond 
the wall.” 

He went, leaving a food parcel, and a flask. The af- 
ternoon was superbly beautiful, clear tourmaline sky 
melting to clear green opal sea. 

Only, where sea met sky, was there a stir of clouds, a 
faint mirage of low hills which shimmered and dis- 
solved and formed again? 

The horizon itself was coming closer. 

Mysha peered, hearing the whistling strengthen. Un- 
der it now and then came a dim groaning, as though the 
reefs were in pain. 

As he watched a file of women carrying babies and 
bundles came out of the colony below him and began 
to walk hurriedly down the path toward the jungle. The 
groaning came again. Two of the women broke into a 
trot. 

On his left the shadows of the horizon thickened, 
heaved. A mountain seemed to be detaching itself 
through the misty air. It became identifiable as five 
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duné-sized creatures wallowing toward the shoals. M 
shouted. 

The forerunners were well south of the colony, head- 
ing at the flax-oil field. As they came closer they 
showed as huge soft-looking lobsters with upright heads 
and thoraxes, their front legs dragging their distended 
bellies. Mysha knew them as the “cows.” They crashed 
and floundered across the low reefs, groaning hollowly. 

Behind them from the mists appeared their five 
“bulls,” staggering with heads thrown back and their 
enormous tower-like organs erect. It was from them 
that the whistling came, loud now as a rocket vent. An 
oddly sad mechanical bedlam ... As they mounted the 
reefs Mysha saw that the males’ bodies were haggard, 
wasted in upon longitudinal rib-like flutes. All their 
substance and energy seemed concentrated in their 
great engorged heads, bulky as horses, and in the colos- 
sal members wagging up from their front plates. 

The cows’ groaning became bellowing. They were in 
the last shallows now. Their mountainous abdomens 
heaved fully into view, sleek and streaming. Brilliant 
spectral colors flared and faded on their flanks. The 
males pitched in their wakes, closing on them fast. 

Two males lurched together, clashing. Both stopped, 
wailed, flung their heads completely over onto their 
backs so that their crimson organs reared into the sky. 
But the threat-response could not last, so close to their 
goal. Their cows ploughed forward, the males’ heads 
came up and they followed onto the land. 

The lead cow was in the flax seedlings now, her belly 
gouging a canyon, her legs thrashing devastation. The 
two beyond her struck into jungle. Treetops flailed 
wildly, went down. The rending and crashing blended 
with the bellowing of the cows and the siren keening of 
the males. The last two cows were heading into the 
field. One struck the catamaran moorings a demolishing 
blow, ground on ashore. 

The lead cow in the flaxfield slowed. Her abdomen 
was slashed by gouges and wounds, ichor streaming 
down. Her mate reached her. His forelegs flailed hugely. 
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He grappled her head face-to-face and mounted clum- 
sily onto her foreparts in a parody of human coupling. 

Under him she began to turn ponderously in place, 
throwing up a ring-wall down which tumbled tree- 
stumps, rocks. The male’s spermatogonium battered 
blindly, arching. His mate continued her gargantuan 
churning, deeper and deeper, carrying him with her. 
Her head was straining back, exposing gaping frontal 
plates. The organ of the mounted male caught, pene- 
trated into her thorax. 

What followed was not the convulsive orgasm of 
mammals but archaic, insectile rigidity. The cow’s legs 
continued their piston-like churning, revolving the cou- 
pled monsters ever deeper into their crater, while the 
entire contents of the male’s body appeared to drain 
into his mate. Presently he was only a deflated husk be- 
hind his gigantic head. Slowly they went round—and 
now Mysha saw that the male’s forelegs were rasping, 
sawing at the cow’s thorax. 

In a few more revolutions he had severed it com- 
pletely. Her head came loose and was held aloft, spasm- 
ing. There was no laying of eggs. Instead, the male 
now pushed, wrenched, so that his own head and fore- 
limbs tore free from the genital section of his body. 
With his female’s head held high, the bodiless head be- 
gan lurching toward the sea, repeating in death the first 
act of his life. 

Behind him the decorticate body of the cow churned 
on, burying itself deeper and deeper, a living incubator 
for the fertilized eggs within. 

Mysha pulled his gaze with an effort from the two 
vast death’s-heads reeling toward the sea in a trail of 
membranes and fluids. In the field two others were still 
coupled. Something had gone wrong with one. Her body 
had struck rock and canted, while her jerking legs top- 
pled her onto the male and drummed on, grinding him 
under her. 

Mysha shook his head, controlled his breathing. The 
engines of delight . . . He and Piet had seen this once 
before. He looked down at the colony, saw the watch- 
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ers crowding the thatches, the water-tower, on the 
pilings. “Now you know,” he muttered and tried to 
shout until he heard Piet’s roar, getting them moving. 
His pain was suddenly savage. 

More horizon had thickened, was looming closer. It 
was deafening now, that ceaseless bone-deep whistle. 
The sun shone brilliantly on the ruined field where the 
three huge craters quaked. The walking heads had dis- 
appeared into the shoals, leaving only the diminishing 
drumming of the stranded pair. 

A woman’s voice pealed. Another line of burdened 
figures was hurrying from the colony on the jungle 
path. Mysha peered, fist pressed into his pain. Martine, 
Lila, Hallam, Chena—biologist, weaver, mineralogist, 
engineer. They looked like little monkeys. Naked pri- 
mates fleeing with their young. That was how it would 
be, once the stored heritage was gone, the tools of cul- 
- ture ground to dust. 

“If the wall goes you must help me,” he told the 
noion. “You know how to make them turn.” 

The noion’s silence became emptiness. He under- 
stood the communication. This is the last, I can do no 
more. It was very weak. 

_ That was enough, that was all he asked. All. To save 
own. 

Dead ahead of them a new mountain was rising from 
the sea. The bellowing rose. Six ship-sized enormities, 
headed for the apex of the wall. Was this the test? 
They grew, loomed, floundering with surprising speed 
straight at the colony. Their males were following close, . 
their organs higher than the water-tower. 

Mysha held his breath, willing Piet to fire. The lead 
cow heaved, dwarfing the fragile wall. No beam came 
from Piet’s laser. Mysha pounded helpless fists, not 
feeling his own pain. What was wrong with Piet? 

Then at the last moment he saw he had misjudged 
the angle. The lead cow mounted the last reef and 
stuck, churning so that her followers ploughed on past. 
They struck the pilings a glancing blow and turned 
along the reef line to the near fields. The stuck cow 
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dragged free, swerved into their trail, and the males 
lurched after her. 

Mysha breathed again. A new herd was coming 
ashore far to his right beyond the colony, their bellows 
almost inaudible below the rising bedlam from the 
field. 

But these were only the forerunners. Behond them 
the horizon boiled with monster shapes. 

He groaned, studying the repair crews as they dragged 
timbers to broken pilings; even that passing blow 
had done damage. 

The oncoming mountains grew, birthed new herds to 
right and left. Their uproar was passing the quality of 
sound, becoming an environment of total stress. Numb- 
ly Mysha watched a huge mass detach itself from the 
line and start straight toward the wall. Ten of them. 

They were larger and the males behind them towered 
higher than any yet. The main herd-bulls were coming. 
The female in the lead crashed on, nearer and nearer. 
She was following the track of the first cow which had 
stuck upon the reef before the wall. 

But this was a stupendous animal. The reef only 
slowed her, so that the next cow struck her, rebounded 
upon the cribs of the side wall and slewed off, spilling 
rocks. Then the first cow was free, making straight for 
the apex of the walls. Her forebody reared. The head 
with its huge blind-looking eyes towered ten meters 
above the apex, a visitation from hell. 

As it hung waiting for its limbs to churn it over a 
line of light sliced out from the tower. The beam struck 
her thorax. Mysha saw the plates smoke. A charred 
crack cut across the monstrous body—it was the abcis- 
sion line where the male would saw. He understood 
then what Piet was trying. If the abcission layer broke 
the body might cease its forward motion, as they had in 
the fields. 

The head wagged drunkenly, fell off backwards. The 
huge decorticated body heaved, boosting itself onto the 
crumbling piles of the apex. It was still coming—no, it 
was not! The leg-action changed, began to oar with the 
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revolving motion. The tons of belly canted sidewise, 
skewering itself on the pilings, ripping open to release 
cascades of boulder-sized eggs. Around it churned, be- 
coming one with the ruins of the apex wall. 

The male who had been following was mounting on 
her now, posturing mindlessly on the heaving mass. 
Piet’s laser bored out again and sliced. The male’s head 
tipped backward, and as it did the female’s legs caught 
on one side and tipped them both. One set of legs came 
free of the water, still jerking like machines. They were 
thick as the pilings, a touch would break a man. But 
the monster-reinforced wall was still there. 

Mysha had been so focused on the action at the apex 
that he had only vaguely seen the press of behemoths 
making shore along both bases of the wall. A chaos of 
craters was spreading far back in the fields as new- 
comers clambered bellowing over the encysted bodies 
of the earlier arrivals. Here and there among them the 
dying heads mowed and capered toward. the sea, only 
to be crushed beneath the incoming cows. 

The wall was damaged in several places now. Mysha 
could see men slipping‘ in the ichor jellied over the 
cribs. They hauled, splashed, mouths working sound- 
lessly. The din around them all was so great that it 
felt like a wall of agonizing silence. The pain in his 
ae fought with the pain in his ears; only his eyes 

ved. 

For a long moment no animals came directly at the 
wall, and then a herd on the far side suddenly veered 
toward it. The lead cow hit the outer pilings mid-way 
and reared. As she did so Piet’s weapon carved a line 
of fire into her thorax. But there was not enough 
time—another cow had reached the corpse-mound at 
the apex and was clambering up, crashing the dead 
cow’s flailing limb’s. Her mate was right beside her, 
Mysha saw the laser leave the first target half cut, strike 
at the pair mounting the corpse-pile. 

Too late, too late—the incomers toppled forward, 
crashed into the bay behind the wall raising a thunder- 
ous wave. Rafts overturned, heads bobbed. The cow 
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reared, bellowing, and smashed across the shoals to the 

fish-shed. There Piet’s laser caught her thorax but she 

made one more lunge before her forward motion 
stopped and she began to churn. The fish-shed had van- 

ished. Debris of coracles, nets, sails spewed out, disap- 

peared, flying rocks struck the kilns. Piet was working 

on the male behind her now. 

Suddenly a flame shot from the sea-wall where the 
partially disabled cow had burst the pilings. The oil- 
spray crew had ignited her. He watched the male be- 
hind her posture and wail and then sheer off. 

Mysha panted, clutched against a tree, his eyes going 
back and forth around the holy wall. Bodies were im- 
paled on it, merged with it in several places now. They 
were working out to the apex now to fire the corpses 
there. That must be Gregor’s son with the oil. Three 
huge cows were just ahead of them, coming in. The 
boys clambered, straining with a drum. The cows came 
on. Then the boys leaped for the water and a rolling 
gout of flame blew out of the pile. Through the smoke 
Mysha saw the cows lurch, slew sidewise to miss the 
wall. 

He pulled himself upright to look around. The shoals 
directly ahead were momentarily clear. On either side 
of them was chaos and carnage as far as he could see. 
What had been their cropland was utterly unrecogniz- 
able, jumbled with the near jungle, heaving with night- 
mare shapes. Only the colony itself remained huddled 
behind its wall. 

But the wall was still there, still holding! Defiance 
flamed from its oily pyres. Behind it their enclave, the 
heart of their life was intact, still safe. Except where 
the dying cow weltered among the outbuildings, noth- 
ing had been lost. All held safe! The fires—and Piet up 
there, his marksman of light—were they really holding 
them off, stemming the onslaught? 

He stared. The horizon seemed thinner. Yes! It was 
breaking up, there were gaps. The shoals were still 
thick with wallowing bodies, but no matter. The height 
of the attack was passing. Let the last ones come—they 
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will be met with fire, be turned! The wall will hold, he 
thought, not feeling the water run from his eyes. The 
young gods have won through. 

By nightfall it would be over. They would be safe. 

Safe. They didn’t need him. 

In the numb heart of the unceasing din Mysha felt 
the faint stir in his mind, the silver. hemorrhage of 
hope. They didn’t need him. He was free! Free to let 
the noion take him forever to life among the stars ... 
He shut the thought fiercely away. 

Time later— 

—Suddenly a crack louder than all the rest struck 
him, coming from below the grove. A skein of cloud 
flew by. 

He gave a cry and hobbled forward to look. 

From the wreckage of the roof two gigantic eyes 
glared up at him, timbers collapsing around it. The 
thing was lying face up, it was the head of the male 
who had got ashore. Steam billowed out. A boy was 
lying on the ground. The head skewed into the open, 
pushed by scrabbling stumps of legs. Pavel and another 
boy ran into the steam. The steam lessened. 

A man—it was Doctor Liu—ran up carrying a 
beaker. Pavel grabbed it, went after the colossal head 
which was grinding blind circles toward the generator 
house. Pavel danced aside from the legs, darted at the 
door-sized wound where the limb-stumps met. He flung 
the liquid, leaped back. There was a paroxysm that 
sprayed a brick-pile into the air. When the dust settled 
the head had stilled, its ganglia burned out. 

But the broken roof had sheltered the main boiler 
that powered the generator. 

The laser—the laser had only the batteries now. 

Stunned, Mysha conjured frantic images of the auxil- 
iary boiler that they used to charge the batteries, calcu- 
lated amperage drains. Too little, too slow. Too slow. 

He turned slowly to search the sea. The horizon 
humped closer, only scattered herds now, breaking 
apart as he watched. Gaps on both sides of them. 

But in the far shoals, straight ahead, a solid phalanx 
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was coming. Mysha stared, shaking his head as agonies 
stabbed at him. The moving mountains rocked, heaved, 
their course relentless toward the wall. He studied the 
cribs, the smoking pyres. Pavel had boys tearing at the 
thatch. For torches that would be. 

When the laser gave out they were done for. 

They needed him. 

Die, hope ... Loss tore his heart, his face contorted 
with the pain. I must die. 

But that was not enough. 

He must want it, he realized. He had to kill this trai- 
tor hope, stamp out every trace of it and tune his whole 
being to the task or it would not work. 

Because he knew what moved the noion, what made 
it act. His need: Only when he hungered totally, in- 
tolerably, could the noion fulfill him. He must want 
this and this only in every living cell of his soul and 
body, as he had before. 

But how can I, Mysha thought despairingly, not 
hearing the clamor, not seeing the flames and the 
wreckage. A man can make his body walk into flames 
for his children’s sake, a man can make himself turn 
away even from life everlasting to save his own. But 
the deed is not enough, here. I must want with my 
whole soul. Sobs twisted his sobbing mouth. Too 
much—too much to ask of man, poor double-soul— 
that he desire his death with all his heart. To choose 
between his race and his life and mean it? If only the 
noion had never shown him— 

“I can’t,” he whispered. “Can’t—” 

—And was suddenly aware of love returning, rising 
in him from some deepest, most secret reservoir. The 
world came back around him his beloved ones came 
back. And he began to feel he could. He could! 
Fierceness rose, bringing the blood-need. What would 
the stars be worth, if he must live forever knowing he 
had abandoned them? 

Through mists he saw that a new group of animals 
was heading for the wall. 
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“I will save you,” he said thickly to the air. “The last 
wish is for you, Melie.” And the need was there. 

He turned back calmly to the tree from which the 
noion hung, biting his mouth with pain. A wave of re- 
pulsion rose against him, an almost physical push to 
right or left away from the tree. For an instant he fal- 
tered and then remembered what this was—the noion’s 
defense, the shield that had kept it safe even from the 
colony’s boys. | 

“No, no,” he told it, opening his mind. “You must 
let me.” 

The resistance around him shivered. He forced him- 
self on, reached a hand painfully to the noion’s bough. 

“You must let me,” he repeated, letting his need rise. 
This was not the place. The sea-wall. He felt they must 
be on the wall, closer. 

The thick air thinned, went to nothing. He pulled 
awkwardly on the bough. It was long dead, but it 
would not give. Sick from the pain of pulling he fum- 
bled for his knife—and suddenly found himself invo- 
luntarily turning. 

In silence the noion released its ancient hold, dropped 
against his chest. 

He had touched it only once or twice before, care- 
fully with a finger feeling its peculiar musty, lifeless 
warmth. Now with the whole creature in his arms his 
body resonated with its currents, its field. It was hard 
to keep his arms around it, he enclosed more than held 
it. Were brush discharges coming out of his hair and el- 
bows? He could see nothing. 

He began to hobble with what speed he could down 
the rocky path to the base of the sea-wall below. The 
_ unceasing bellows battered at him, the pain of his body 
swamped his mind. He was in the smoke now, soot and 
flying spume rained on him. 

When he could risk a glance from the rocks he saw 
that the oncoming army was much closer. Still headed 
straight in. He stumbled, forced his legs to run. Outside 
the wall two monsters were grinding by toward the 
field. The main group did not swerve after them. As he 
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started to clamber out on the cribs he saw the de- 


fenders were bringing up more oil for the fire. Faces 


4") 


turned toward him. He could see mouths gape, but their 
voices were lost in that din. _ 

The beslimed rocks were desperately slippery. He 
scrabbled, stumbled, not daring to free a hand from the 
core of silence in his arms. A patch of jelly sent him 
down on his ruined hip. He wrenched himself on side- 
ways with knees and elbows, feeling a grating inside 
him, a skewering gush. One thigh was against the rocks 
now, his other foot kicking at the crib logs, somehow 
moving him on. Like the beasts, he thought. I go on. 

A wave washed over him. When he could see again 
there was a vast flank reeling by him along the wall, 
shifting the crib he lay on. He was quite near the apex 
now. A boy seemed to be scrambling back toward him. 
Over the boy’s head nightmares were rising in the 
smoke, 

He sagged, staring at monstrous masks, collecting 
himself. This was close enough, this would have to do. 
“Noion, noion!” he gasped. A cow reared up directly 
ahead of the flames, too closely flanked to be able to 
turn. “Noion, help me.” 

At that moment Mysha felt a connection open in his 
mind, a tiny struggling like the shadow of a fish on a 
gossamer line. It was—yes, he was sure it was—contact 
with the dim life of the cow. The faint spark writhed, 
as if torn between its driving forward and recoiling 


- from the fire. 


This was what the noion could do, had done before 


‘ to save itself! 


As he hung with his outer eyes on the cow and at 
the same time . . . touching it, the pale streak of the 
laser came out overhead and scored her armour. She 
reared higher, her head slumped backward. The inner 
connection went out—and his eyes saw the cow’s ter- 
rible bulk surge forward to smash down upon the flame 
in a blast of water and smoke. The pyre was extin- 
guished. 

Another cow was mounting the wall beside her. The 
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laser cut, cut, swung to still another coming in. And 
now a monster of monsters heaved up upon the smok- 
ing carcass at the apex. The laser touched her. Its light 
paled, guttered and went out. 

The laser was done. 

“Noion, noion!”’ Despair screamed out of him. 
“Make her turn! Turn, turn, turn—” 

And it was there, the line, the channel—and his 
need, his need drove out, met, completed itself in po- 
tency. Turn! His outer eyes saw only chaos, it was the 
eye of his mind that sensed when impulse leaped gan- 
glion, when energy became assymetrical and the blind 
engines unbalanced the mighty belly—turning—veering 
it along the wall! 

But as this web gave, he was aware of the others 
coming behind her, the dull energy-points of their 
beings blooming just ahead of his reaching mind. 
“Now, noion!” he prayed, trying to hurl himself, implor- 
ing, “Turn, turn, Oh noion help me—MAKE THEM 
TURN!” 

Emptiness. 

Vision came back to his eyes. 

Beside him, beyond the wall, the behemoths were 
grinding ashore. They had turned. He had turned 
them! 

Dazedly he saw others passing the far wall. The herd 
had split. As he watched, a last male tipped over the 
pilings, righted himself and lurched away after the 
cows. 

And the shoals ahead were clear as far as he could 
see through the choking smoke. 

He felt unbodied, weightless with exaltation and re- 
lief. Pain gouted and wrenched at him from below, but 
he was remote from the pounding, crashing, bellowing 
= about. It came to him that he was quite probably 

ying. 

As he thought it he felt also a wave of weakness 
from the entity in his arms. This was killing them both. 

So be it. 

Another herd of horrors showed now through the 
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smoke ahead. He reached for them from far, found the 
frail potency, fought, felt them shift, go slewwise. Wind 
blew the smoke fiat. 

He realized he was seeing the true horizon, almost 
empty now. The main herd was past. 

Ahead of him on the wall men wrestled torches 
toward the slippery crest. No one was near him. He 
found he was sobbing or screaming when he breathed, 
but he could not hear himself. Memory brushed him: a 
boy—had it been one of his sons?—had pawed at him, 
gone away. 

He managed to twist agonizingly on his elbows so 
that he could look back at the colony. : 

Yes, there was more damage. The hideous bulk of a 
cow reared among the dormitories, shedding timbers. 
But it was still safe. Still safe! His last gift had saved 
them, his dying had given life to all he held dear. 
Cocooned in deafness he let his gaze go out to the be- 
loved scene. Still so beautiful, despite the smoke! 
= figures ran as if playing a game. His nest, his 

‘e— 

His life. Not the stars; this... 

Why had the scene changed subtly, as if transpar- 
- ency had congealed around it, turning it into something 
curious and tiny like a toy in plastic? His life work. 
The species lives, I die. The operative words, I die. 
Die, he thought, like a faithful ant whose nest lives on. 
Like those dying head-husks capering to the sea. Only 
that more may breed and die, to breed and die. The 
building, the breeding, the towers raised and fallen, 
without end. Disgust chilled him. For this I have for- 
saken— 

Be in nothing so moderate as in love of man. 

His traitor soul gasped, he fighting, fainting. Was it 
possible that a man could strive with his whole heart all 
his life for his kind, his young—and at the last turn 
away? It is my body’s dying, only that, he told himself. 
In the end the brain goes. 

He made himself turn back, peer. 

They were still coming. One more assault. The last, 
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the last ones. It was so dark here. Or was the day end- 
ing? All over by nightfall. 

Here they come. This one will kill us. 

Good, he thought, good! Faithful ant. Forget the 
soul’s weak protest. Those who come after can per- 
haps—No time. He groped inwardly, eyes closed, for 
the channel, the focus . . . and felt nothing. 

Noion! 

Faint in his mind: “You need . . . this?” 

“Yes, yes!” he shouted into the roaring. Oh god, no 
time—the beasts were at the wall. 

“Yes!” he screamed again, forcing himself to feel, to 
clench his need into the power, to touch, reach—ah! 
There! It came, it was there, the help, the opening—the 
noion was with him. He felt the beasts’ lives now, 
touched. Turn, turn, turn! Turn with my last strength, 
with my death that I give freely! TURN with my death 
that I did not need to die— 

The contact faded, was gone. 

He opened his eyes. 

A tower of armor was bulging through the murk 
above him, the rock he clung to tilted, slipped. 

They had not turned. 
They had breached the wall. An avalanche of piling 

was falling on his inshore side, the thunderous wake 
rocked his crib. And in the bay, on the beach, blotting 
out the colony from his horror-filled eyes— 

“Noion! Noion!” He screamed, his death suspended 
over him, rushing in stasis—he knowing what had hap- 
pened, what he had done. His need, his desire at the 
end had not held true—he had betrayed them back to 
the jungle, to the running and the dust. His human 
heart, his soul had betrayed them all— 

“Noion!” his soul shouted. “Take me! Give me the 
other, give me back myself!” 

But the life against his chest was draining, going 
away. Too late. Too late. Wasted. He felt the wraith- 
wind of its going in his brain, the alien immensities 
opening to the imago. Opening—for an instant it was 
as if the noion were still holding a way open, offering 
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to share its dying with him if he could. The longing 
rose in him, the terrified love toward what he could not 
imagine—O rich and sounding voices of the air—I 
come! I come!— 

—But he could not alone, no, and his useless death 
hung over him, the crashing was beating on his mortal 
ears. His lips moved, crying “Man is the, is the, that—” 

A vast impersonal tonnage fell upon him and the 
stars ravelled away from his brain. 


(Nebula-Award Winner—Best Short Story 1973) 
Courtship rites can easily run 
amok, especially when that’s what's supposed 
to happen. . .and especially when the creatures are 
color-coded for passion as well as for death! 


(Hugo-Award Winner—Best Novella 1974) 

What comes after a failed suicide 
attempt? For lucky, but monstrous P. Burke, it’s 
a chance to live again as an extraordinary beauty. 


He was just a happy-go-lucky alien, 
looking for a world on which to do his thing. 
But his quiet deception soon panicked Washington — 
and his very presence threatened Earth! 


— And lots more... 


